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ADVERTISEMENT. 






THE Editor of the Poetical Register once more 
begs leave to thank his correspondents for their 
assistance, and the Public for the patronage which 
his work has received. 







The ninth volume, being the volume for the 
, years 1812 and 1813, will be published on the 
f first of next January, and the tenth volume on 
} the first of the following June. The Editor will, 
therefore, feel obliged, if his correspondents will 
transmit their communications as early as possible. 
He requests that the word ‘“ Fugitive” may be 
marked on such compositions as have appeared in 
print before; and he will esteem it a favour, if 
those who send more than one composition will 
write only on one side of the paper. Contribu- 
tions should be addressed to the Editor, to the 
care of Messrs. Rivingtons, 
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WATLINGTON HILL; 


A POEM, 


BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


I 
«¢ Rememberest thou my greyhounds true ?””»—Scorr,. 


‘“* Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
‘¢ Whilst the landscape round it measures,”’—Mu1Ton. 


ee ee 


To James Webb, Esq. and William Hayward, Esq, this Poem, 
written chiefly for their amusement, is inscribed by the Author. 








I. 


"Tis pleasant to dance in lordly hall 
When the merry harp is ringing ; 
’Tis sweet in the bow’r at ev’ning’s fall 
To list to the night-bird’s singing ; 
*Tis lovely to view th’ autumnal hue, 
As it gilds the woodland mountain ; 
Or when summer glows, to pluck the rose, 
And quaff from the dew’s pure fountain. 
But fatigue in pleasure’s guise is clad ; 
And the song so sweet makes the light heart sad ; 
B2 
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And autumn tells of joys that fly ; 
And summer’s charms in languor die : 
If ye would have all hope can bring, 
Take the first morn.of early spring | 

If ye would warm your life-blood chill, 
Go course on Watlington’s fair hill ! 


Il. 


The mountain gale the vapour flings 
Aloft upon his giant wings: 

And now the sun, in high career, 
Wakens a thousand dew-drops clear, 
That in their downy moss-couch sleep, 
Or from the trembling grass-top weep. 
O lovelier than the brightest gem 
That shines in princely diadem, 

How transient is thy sway ; 
Sportsmen and steeds, and hounds and hare, 
Hunters and hunted from thy lair 
Shall drive thee, Diamond of the air, 

And sweep thy charms away. 

And yet, in sooth, upon the hill 
Thy glitt’ring place they better fill: 
Upon the shelving mossy side, 

And on the furze-clad steep, 

Th’ impatient horsemen gaily ride, 

The gallant dogs reluctant bide, 

And ‘ladies fair, though storms betide, 

Their anxious station keep. 


Ill. 


Greyhounds were there of noble name ; 
Coursers who equal praise may claim ; 
And many a bright and gentle dame. 
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O could my rustic string 
Their beauty and their feats proclaim, 
And give and steal the minstrel’s fame, 
Of all, of each, my harp should ring! 
But light as he the strain should spring 
That sings the greyhound rare ; 
And soft as Beauty’s plumy wing 
The lay that paints the Fair. 
Whilst harsh and rude the notes I fling, 
Coursing nor Beauty dare I sing, 
The greyhound nor the hare. 
Yet, gentle maids, ye well may spy 
Your triumphs in your lovers’ eye : 
And ye, kind sportsmen, well may claim 
For gallant dogs scarce-rivall’d fame. 
And durst I sing, in vent’rous guise, 
Of ricks and turns, and falls and byes, 
And all the courser’s mysteries, 
Then should the swan-neck’d Nancy show 
As spotless as her fur of snow; 
Then should the Sharks successive reign, 
And all their master’s fame sustain ; 
Nor Windsor shame his breeding high ; 
Nor thou thy name, Northumbrian Fly; 
Nor thou, Prince Hal, thy namesake old, 
“ The nimble-footed mad-cap” bold ; 
Nor thou the meed thy mother won, 
My golden-crested Marmion*. 


* Celebrated greyhounds belonging to Messrs. Newell, Hay- 
ward, Webb, Hunt, and Mitford. Marmion is the son of Dr. 
Mitford’s Maria, who won the Ilsley cup for 1808. Mr. Hayward’s 
famous Shark was the sire of Lord Rivers’s Remark, and the 
grandsire of Maria, and of Rose-bud, who won the cup, last season, 
at Swaffham. 
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IV. 


Leave we them all: to stand awhile 
Upon the topmost brow, 
And mark how many a length’ning mile 
The landscape spreads below. 
Here let us stand! The breezes chill 
A healthful freshness breathe, 
The blood with stirring quickness fill, 
And Fancy’s wildest garlands wreathe. 
How pure, how transient is the storm ! 
See in yon furze poor puss’s form, 
A vacant cradle seems, 
Rock’d by the loud wind to and fro ; 
Whilst the coy primrose blooms below, 
Nurs’d by the southern beams: 
And over-head in richer gold 
The gorse’s hardy flow’rs unfold, 
Framing wild wreaths most sweet, most fair, 
To hang around her mountain lair. 


Ve 


Methinks I too should love to dwell 
Within this lone and cloud-capp’d cell : 
With all around of vast and rude ; 

A wild romantic solitude ! 

With all below to charm the eye; 
With nought above me, but the sky. 
Here would I watch each sailing cloud 
Scudding along in grandeur proud ; 
And mark the varying shadows cast 
On down or fallow as it past ; 

Or view the sudden catching light 
Now part the shades and now unite ; 
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Till noon’s refulgent brightness spread 
Its glories o’er the mountain’s head : 
Then would I bend from my high place 
To gaze upon th’ horizon’s space, 

A tract sublime of various grace. 


VI. 


Yet first the charmed eye would greet 

The lowland home-scene’s vallies sweet, 
Of wood and turf and field ; 

Where the snug cot, the lordly seat, 

Like grandeur and contentment meet, 
And mutual beauty yield. 

And first would trace the winding road 
Which through the beech-wood leads, 

By red-cloak’d maids and ploughmen trod, 
Rich wains and prancing steeds, 

And first admire those beechen trees, 

Whose upper branches in the breeze, 

All bare and polish’d seem to freeze ; 

Whilst, feather’d like an archer’s barb, 

Each lower bough, ia saffron garb, 

Catches the rain-drops as they fall, 

And answers to the night-wind’s call. 

Among those woods one chimney white 

Just glances in the southern light, 

Deep bosom’d in th’ impervious glades, 

The fairy bow’r of Brittwell’s shades*. 

Is it the woodman’s fair retreat 
Where merry children sport ? 

Or the rough keeper’s jovial seat, 

Where hounds and huntsmen frequent meet, 
And hold their sylvan court? 


* Brittwell nunnery. The retreat of several aged nuns, who 
were driven from France by the revolution. 
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Is it the laugh of infants gay, 

Shaking the forest with their play, 
That wakes the echoes round ? 

Or trampling steeds at break of day, 

The noisy pack, the clarion’s lay ? 

What wakes thy voice, coy echo, say ? 
It is a holier sound. 


Vil. 


There, from their native country driv’n, 
The Nuns’ sweet vespers rise to heav’n. 
Exiles of France! In early life 
They fled the world’s tumultuous strife, 
To find within a convent’s breast 
The Present calm, the Future blest. 
They sought for peace, and peace they found, 
Till impious havoc, glaring round, 
Of earth, of heav’n, the ties unbound, 

And said, Maids, ye are free! 
But Freedom’s prostituted sound 

To them was misery. 
Chas’d from their voluntary prison, 
They seem’d as from some earthquake risen, 
Where all they lov’d, where all they knew, 
Had vanish’d from their tear-dimm’d view. 
Nor place to sit them down and pray, 
Nor friends, nor home, nor grave, had they. 
Sick’ning at war’s tuintltineus din 
They fled that clime of woe and sin; 
And here they dwell, the pious band ! 
Honour’d and safe in Albion’s land. 
And though perchance a casual tear | 
Fall for the convent once so dear, : 
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Yet sweet Contentment’s patient smile 
Shall grace each placid cheek the while: 
Here, where they keep their holy vow, 
Here is their native country now: 

For here, though all unknown the tongue, 
The tenderest sound of welcome rung ; 
Here pity beams in every eye; 

Here blest they live—more blest shall die. 


Vill. 


From pious Brittwell pass we now, 
At Freedoin’s holy shrine to bow, 
On Chalgrove’s honour’d field * ; 
An undistinguish’d speck it seems, 
Where scarce the Sun’s refulgent beams 
One spark of light can yield. 
But in the field of History, 
Long, bright, undying is the page, 
That tells of Chalgrove’s victory, 
Of Hampden’s virtuous rage. 
Hampden! thy name from age to age 
The patriot heart shall fire ; 
The good, the fair, the brave, the sage 
All weep thy funeral pyre. 
Thy very enemy confest 
The virtues of thy noble breast +; 
Hard as it is amid the jar 
Of falling thrones, of civil war, 
To judge of Man’s inconstant state ; 
Even he confest thee good and great. 


* The spot where Hampden fell. 


+ See the character of Hampden in Lord Clarendon’s History. 
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How was the Stuart fall’n, when thou 
Didst brave his power with dauntless brow : 
How rais’d, when Falkland by him stood, 
As great as thou, as wise, as good! 
O who, by equal fame misled, 
Who shall the righteous cause decide, 
When for his King, Lord Falkland bled, 
When Hampden for his country died! 


IX. 


Yet, field of blood! though Time has now 
Shed Fame’s bright glories on thy brow; 
Though for the bones in whitening heaps, 
The Peasant guiltless harvests reaps ; 

Yet, field of blood, in thee I see 

Naught but thy gory victory : 

And joyful turn from targe and helm 

To thy calm precincts, sweet Ewelm ; 
Turn, joyful turn, from warring Man 

To think on thee, benignest Anne *! 
Here wert thou wont to dwell, mild Queen! 
Pious, and happy, and serene! 

Rever’d, though oft by faction tost ; 
Lov’d, though by faithless ingrates crost ; 
Victress, where’er thy armies roam, 

But chiefly conqueror at home. 

A truth most rare thy urn might tell, 

“ Her people lov’d Queen Anna well !” 
And Almshouses thy pity lent, 

And Churches form thy monument. 


* Queen Anne had a palace at Ewelm: and the almshouses, 
which still remain there, were founded by her munificence. 





LI 


Xe 


How boldly yonder claud so bright 
Throws out that clump of trees ; 
Scarce, till it crost th’ ethereal light, 
Like the wren’s plume on snow-ridge white, 
The keenest eye that wood could seize. 
’Tis distant Farringdon, I deem ; 
And far below, ‘Thames’ silver stream 
Thrids through the fair romantic bridge 
Of Wallingford’s old town; 
And high above, the Whittenham ridge 
Seems the gay scene to crown. 
But what is that which, to the right, 
Upon th’ horizon’s utmost verge, 
A fairy picture glitters bright, 
Like sea-foam on the crested surge ? 
Is it the varying fleecy cloud 
That takes in sport the figure proud, 
Where domes and turrets seem to rise, 
And spiry steeples mock our eyes? 
No; real is that lovely scene! 
’Tis England’s boast! ’Tis Learning’s Queen ! 
’Tis Oxford !—Not th’ unletter’d maid 
May dare approach her hallow’d shade; 
Nor chant a requiem to each name 
That waken’d there to deathless fame ; 
Nor bid the Muse’s blessing rest 
For ever in her honour’d breast. 


XI. 


Oh, when I dared the Muse to name, 
Did it not wake my spirit’s flame ! 





Ri hain 
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Did it not guide my eye, my soul, 
To yonder distant shadowy knoll, 
And whisper in each joyous thrill, 
*Tis Milton’s home, ’tis Forest Hill*! 


* The following letter of Sir William Jones gives the fullest and 
most interesting account of this delightful village, from which 
Milton married his first wife, Miss Mary Powel. Its length is in- 
deed disproportioned to the other notes; but from such a man, and 
on such a subject, no one, it is presumed, will think it too long. 


“To Lady Spencer. “th Sept. 1769. 


‘« The necessary trouble of correcting the first printed sheets of 
my history, prevented me to-day from paying a proper respect to 
the memory of Shakespeare, by attending his jubilee. But I was 
resolved to do all the honour in my power to as greata poet, and 
set out in the morning, in company with a friend, to visit a place, 
where Milton spent some part of his life, and where, in all pro- 
bability, he composed several of his earliest productions. It isa 
small village, situated on a pleasant hill, about three miles from 
Oxford, and called Forest Hill, because it formerly lay contiguous 
to a forest, which has since been cut down. The poet chose this 
place of retirement after his first marriage; and he describes the 
beauties of his retreat in that fine passage of his L’Allegro: 


Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
* * * «& 

While the ploughman near at hand 

Whistles o’er the furrow’d land; 

And the milk-maid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe; 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 

Whilst the landscape round it measures: 

Russet lawns, and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest; 
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Yes; there he liv’d, and there he sung, . 
When life and hope and love were young; 
There, Grace and Genius at his side, 

He won his half-disdainful bride; 


Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 

i ,. - Gro eg 
Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, &c. 


It was neither the proper season of the year, nor time of the day 
to hear all the rural sounds, and see all the objects mentioned in 
this description ; but, by a pleasing concurrence of circumstances, 
we were saluted, on our apprvach to the village, with the music of 
the mower and his scythe; we saw the ploughman intent upon 
his labour, and the milk-maid returning from her country em- 
ployment. 

‘© As we ascended the hill, the variety of beautiful objects, the 
agreeable stillness and natural simplicity of the whole scene, gave 
us the highest pleasure. We at length reached the spot, whence 
Milton undoubtedly took most of his images; it is on the top of the 
hill, from which there is a most extensive prospect an all sides: the 
distant mountains, that seemed to support the clouds, the villages 
and turrets, partly shaded with trees of the finest verdure, and 
partly raised above the groves that surrounded them: the dark 
plains and meadows. of a greyish colour, where the sheep were 
feeding at large; in short, the view of the streams and rivers, con- 
vinced us that there was not a single useless or idle word in the 
above-mentioned description, but that it was a most exact and 
lively representation of nature. Thus will this fine passage, which 
has always been admired for its elegance, receive an additional 
beauty from its exactness. After we had walked, with a kind of 
poetical enthusiasm, over this enchanted ground, we returned to 
the village. 

“‘ The poet’s house was close to the church; the greatest part 
of it has been pulled down, and what remains belongs to an ad- 
jacent farm. Iam informed that several papers in Milton’s own 
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And there the lark, “in spite of sorrow,” 
Still at his “‘ window bade good morrow, 
“ Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
“ Or the twisted eglantine.” 

O happy hill! thy summer vest 

Lives in his richest colouring drest ; 

O happy hill! thou saw’st him blest. 
Thow saw’st him blest, the greatest man 
That ever trod life’s grovelling span ;— 


hand were found by the gentleman, who was last in possession of 
the estate, The tradition of his having lived there is current 
among the villagers: one of them shewed us a ruinous wall that 
made part of his chamber; and I was much pleased with another, 
who had forgotten the name of Milton, but recollected him by the 
title of The Poet. 

“‘ It must not be omitted, that the groves near this village are 
famous for nightingales, which are so elegantly described in the 
Pensieroso, Most of the cottage windows are overgrown with sweet- 
briars, vines, and honey-suckles; and that Milton’s habitation had 
the same rustic ornament, we may conclude from his description 
of the lark bidding him good-morrow, 


Thro’ the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine; 


for it is evident, that he meant a sort of honey-suckle by the 
eglantine ; though that word is commonly used for the sweet-briar, 
which he could not mention twice in the same couplet. 

‘¢ If I ever pass a month or six weeks at Oxford in the summer, 
I shall be inclined to hire and repair to this venerable mansion, and 
to make a festival for a circle of friends in honour of Milton, the 
most perfect scholar, as well as the sublimest poet, that our coun- 
try ever produced. Such an honour will be less splendid, but more 
sincere and respectful, than all the pomp and ceremony on the 
banks of the Avon. 

“¢ T have the honour, &c. 


“WW. Jones,” 


Lord Teignmouth’s Edition of Sir William Jones’s Works, 
Vol. I, p, 118, 
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Shakespeare alone with him could try, 
Undazzled and untir’d, the sky. 
And thou didst view his blooming charm*, 
That eagle plumed like the dove, 
Whose very sleeping grace could warm 

Th’ Italian maiden’s heart to love. 

Thou saw’st him in his happier hour, 

When life was love, and genius, power; 

When at his touch th’ awaken’d string 

All joyous hail’d the laughing spring ; 

And, like the sun, his radiant eyes 

Glanc’d on thy earthly Paradise. 

Thou didst not see those eyes so bright 

For ever quench’d in cheerless night ; 

Thou didst not hear his anguish’d lays 

Of “ evil tongues and evil days.” 

Thou saw’st but his gay youth, sweet spot ! 

Happiest for what thou sawest not !— 

And happy still !—Though in thy sod 

No blade remain by Milton trod ; 

Though the sweet gale, that sweeps thy plain, 

No touch of Milton’s breath retain; 

Yet here the bards of later days 

Shall roam to view thee and to praise. 

Here Jones, ere yet his voice was fame, 

A lone romantic votary came ; 


* There is somewhere extant a wild romantic story of an Italian 
lady of high birth, who, in travelling through England, saw Milton, 
then very young, asleep upon a bank. Enamoured of his beauty, 
she wrote some verses expressive of her admiration, laid them 
upon his hand, and left him still sleeping. This incident is said to 
have occasioned his travels in Italy, where he hoped to meet his 
unknown fair-one; and to have been the first cause of his assi- 
duous cultivation of Italian literature. 
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He too is gone, untimely gone! 

But, lur’d by him, full many a one 
Shall tread thy hill on pilgrimage ; 
And Minstrel, Patriot, or Sage, 

Who wept not o’er his Indian bier, 
Shall mourn him with his Milton here. 
For till our English tongue be dead, 
From Freedom’s breast till life be fled, 
Till Poetry’s quick pulse be still, 
None shall forsake thee, Forest Hill. 


XII. 


Few are the scenes of power to chain 
The rapt enthusiast’s mind, 
Like that where Milton’s wondrous strain 
Still seems to linger o’er the plain, 
Or whisper in the wind: 
Not pent within the crowded town 
Where meanness sweeps away renown: 
But fresh and innocent and fair, 
As if the mighty master there 
Still flung his witch-notes on the air! 
Yet Taste and Fancy’s visions gay 
Life’s fond Affections shun, 
And fade at Feeling’s light away, 
Like stars before the sun. 
The spirits of the honour’d dead 
At Friendship’s living touch are fled : 
For bere, beneath fair Sherburn’s shade*, 
My Zosia dwelt, my Polish maid! 


* Sherburn Lodge, the seat of the late Countess Dowager of 
Macclesfield, under whose care Zosia Choynowska, the early and 
beloved friend of the Author, was placed for education, 
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My friend most tender and most true! 

My friend, ere friendship’s name we knew! 

The partner of those blissful hours, 

When the world seem’d one bank of flowers ; 

Life but a summer’s cloudless morn; 

And Love, a rose without a thorn. 

Fleeting as that illusive day, 

Was F riendship’ s joy, was Zosia’s stay: 

For when o’er her majestic form 

Youth shed his mantling roses warm, 

When Beauty saw her work matur’d, 

And Grandeur aw’d whom Grace allur’d, 

Th’ imperious mandate harshly bore 

The finish’d charmer from our shore ; 

Bore her from friendship, bliss, and love, 

Envy, neglect, contempt to prove 

From hearts who, frozen as their clime, 

Would antedate the work of Time, 

And nip her beauties in their prime. 

O ever-lov’d! return again ! 

Return! and soon the blooming train 

Of childish friends shall meet to share 

Thy soft caress, my Polish fair! 

Again shall view thy sparkling eye 

And Empress-form admiringly ; 

Each emulously crowding round, 

Each list’ning for one silver sound : 

And thou to all, with Queen-like sunile, 

Wilt sweet attention show the while, 

Of kindness full and courtesy ;— 

Though one alone (O happiest she !) 

Scarce from thy tongue shall greeting hear, 

Or find thy love, but i in thy tear. 

The dews of Heavy’ n fall not so sweet 

As Friendship’s tears with joy replete! 
VOL. LIl. Cc 
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aste on my breast such dews to rain! 
y ever-lov’d, return again! 


XIll. 


The pause has check’d my spirit glad ; 
Deep, doubting hope is ever sad ; 

But sadder thoughts now intervene 

To cloud that sweet and tranquil scene. 
Direr than absence is the foe, 

Who waits to give the fatal blow: 
Weeping within that mansion fair 

Sits Filial Love—Death hovers there. 

He comes not now to lead the bloom 

Of youth to an undreaded tomb ; 

He comes not now to tame the pride 

Of matron health confirm’d and tried ; 
Not tow’ring man provokes his rage ; 

Tis woman, feebleness, and age. 

And yet, nor beauty early cropp’d, 

Nor manhood’s strength untimely dropp’d, 
Could waken more regretful sighs, 

Or more with sorrow blend surprise. 

For she, his noble prey, had stood 

Like an old oak in Sherburn wood, 

In varied verdure richly deck’d, 

Whose ample branches wav’d uncheck’d ; 
And though dead boughs commingling grew, 
Abrupt and bare, of darker hue; 


Though weeds minute and yellow moss, 
With varied tints, the bark emboss ; 
Yet lovely was its pleasant shade, 
Lovely the trunk with moss inlaid, 
Lovely the long-hair’d lichens grey, 
Lovely its pride and its decay. 
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Such, Macclesfield, thou wert! Old Time 
Himself had spar’d thy beamy prime 
Uninjur’d, as on Grecia’s strand 

He views the works of Phidias’ hand ; 
Boast of the world! whose heav’nly forms 
Can chain the winds, arrest the storms, 
And bid the sun, the dews, the air, 
Perfection’s noblest image spare. 

So Time had past o’er thee, bright dame; 
All chang’d ; but thou wert still the same. 
Still skill’d to give the fading flower 

More brilliant life by Painting’s power; 
Still skill’d the nimble steel to ply 

With quick inventful industry ; 

Still skill’d to frame the moral rhyme, 

Or point with Gospel truths the lay sublime; 
But rarer yet, ’mid age’s frost 

The fire of youth thou hadst not lost ; 

Still at another’s bliss could’st glow ; 

Still melt to hear another’s woe; 

Still give the poor man’s cares relief; 
Still bend to soothe the mourner’s grief. 
Though near a century’s course had sped, 
And bleach’d thy venerable head, 

By age’s vice and woe untold 

Thy years remain’?d—Thou wert not old! 
And so to live and so to die, 

Is endless rare felicity. 

But there is one*, whose ready tear 
Bedews thy pale cheek on thy bier; 

One, whom my heart, my tongue, my lays, 
Dare toadmire, but not to praise. 


* The Right Hon. Lady Mary Parker. 
c2 
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O friend of Zosia! friend of all, 

Whom misery, pain, and want enthral ! 

Be comforted! though ne’er again 

Thy mother’s hand thy hand shall strain; 
Though never shall she feel thy cares, 
Congenial joys her spirit shares: 
Congenial, yet superior, giv’n 

By sister angels in her native heav’n. 

Oh! who would weep the lov’d-one dead, 
When death is bliss! be comforted. 


XIV. 


Why thus in fond, though vain, relief, 
With weeping praise perpetuate grief! 
Why on the dead, the absent, muse? 
And joy from present friends refuse ! 
Why dwell on yonder mournful dome, 
And shun those friends’ delightful home! 
*T were hard to sing thy varying charm, 
Thou Cottage, Mansion, Village, Farm* : 

Thou beautiful Epitome 
Of all that useful is and rare, 
Where Comfort sits with smiling air, 

And laughing Hospitality. 
’T were hard to sing—And harder still 
The dearer charms those halls that fill. 
’*T were hard to sing—The sun is low; 
Quick to the lovely Farm we go, 

Its strongest spells to find; 
And cluster’d round the blazing fire, 
When beauty, virtue, wit inspire, 
O they that learn not to admire, 

Dull must they be, and deaf, and blind! 


* Watlington farm: the residence of William Hayward, Ese. 
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ODE. 
THE CAPTURE OF BAGDAD, 1787. 


BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 








TO RICHARD LOVEL EDGWORTH, ES2. 


To Mr. Edgworth this Ode is inscribed, because a penciled ob- 
servation of that gentleman, on a note relative to this subject, in 
the Occasional Epistles, vz. ** this would be a fine subject for 
Mr. Irwin’s Muse,” induced the attempt, to add another illustra- 
tion of the power of Music, to the unrivalled Odes of Dryden, 
Pope, and Collins, 








Bane the sabre, poise the lance, 

“‘ Bid the chosen bands advance; 

“ Rous’d by the trumpet’s quick’ning breath, 
“* Let each warrior spurn at death. 

‘* Lo! the sacred banner flies, 

“ Beacon bright of Paradise ! 

“* Give our Prophet for the word, 

it edge anew the Oraman sword : 

“ To pity’s spell each heart to steel, 

‘« That none the ties of nature feel 

‘‘ Should manhood shun the vengeance blade, 
“ Or beauty’s form the point invade : 

“ Or infancy, with potent eye, 

“ Or reverend age, for mercy cry: 

‘So may I, holy Omar! want thy grace, 

“ If one escape of Ax1’s hateful race !” 


This mandate, streaming blood, 
Issued hoarse, from Tygris’ flood, 
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Where Amuratu, victorious, rode. 
Baapab, in vain, resists his mighty powers, 
Her walls convulse! dispart, her towers ! 
Fear, flight, her pale defenders goad, 
While sabres storm the breach, and javelins drift in 
showers! 


The servile soldiery the death-word hear, 
More savage grow in cruelty’s career, 
And stain, with harmless gore, the warrior’s generous 
spear ! 
In wrathful mood, 
The Sultan stood ; 
Smiles on the field, 
Which nought could yield, 
But anguish to the good ! 


Hark! what notes distil from far, 
Discordant to the din of war? 
Now, through the sad and transient calm, 
Pouring Music’s healing balm. 
Those notes pervade the royal ear— 
Musician sweet! what fruitless zeal 
Wakes thy lyre, for Persia’s weal ? 
Can song the harden’d breast assail, 
Or charm to rest, the dagger’d hand? 
When justice and compassion fail, 
And lucre spurs the bigot band ? 
Arrested in his sanguine current wide, 
Fell Amuratu, indignant, eyes the tower, 
Whence, gave the Bard, those numbers to the tide, 
And shook the apathy of lawless power : 
His hand he rais’d, the dulcet sounds to still, 
But doubt his purpose crost—now first irresolute in ill ! 
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Rous’d by the sight, the Bard invokes his art, 
Its smiles, its terrors to impart : 
To glory’s goal he animates the brave, 
Who nobly pant, to triumph, yet to save! 
Or, taught by virtue to forbear, 
Hold captive woes the conqueror’s care ; 
Snatch Beauty’s wrecks from War’s tempestuous deep, 
And grow immortal, while for man they weep! 
Not so the tyrant bears his sway, 
Blood and terror print his way ; 
Plague and famine, Nature’s bane! 
And devastation close his train: 
For him no grateful prayer ascends the sky, 
Still loud the widow’s curse, and orphan’s vengeful cry! 
Stung with the likeness which he knew, 
His sabre AMuraTH half-drew, 
And, like a statue stood, expos’d to public view! 
The Bard, who saw the moment near, 
When truth might pierce the royal ear; 
With solemn movements courts the strings, 
And Bacpap’s wayward fortune sings. 


“Proud city! bow thy head, 
‘* Low as th’ Assyrian mead, 
“‘ Thy short, tho’ prosperous course, fulfill’d : 
“« Thy Caliphs, fam’d no more! 
“Thy matrons, bath’d in gore, 
“ Their lifeless babes deplore, 
“So AmuraTu has will’d! 
“ What now thy Haroun’s reign avails? 
‘« Whence trac’d the Muse her ‘nightly tales ;’ 
‘‘ Whence spread thro’ earth thy grandeur wide, 
“« Cold, as his loves, and humbled, as his pride !” 
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The sounding weapon shook the hollow shore, 
By Amuratn’s strong arm replac’d ; 
‘Scar’d by the truth, his dubious breast, 
Where every virtue lay delac’d, 
Unbidden pangs possess’d : 
sack on his splendid throne he, lab’ring, fell, 
And sighs and groans his mental conflict tell ! 
“« By the wreaths in battle won, 
“< By the beams of Mercy’s sun, 
“Which gild the hero’s days ; 
‘* By all the joys which empire gives, 
- By pity, which each joy outlives, 
« And vields unsully’d praise: 
“ By the Prophet’s gracious sign, 
‘¢ Black-ey’d maids, ‘and streanis of wine ; 
‘‘ Given, to crown his votary’s love, 
‘¢ In the blissful seats above ; 
« Thy vow unhallow’d, Amuratu! forswear, 
« While persecution leaves one lite to spare.” 


He ceas’d—the Sultan cry’d, 
‘© The Minstrel’s boon is heard ; 
«Slaves! stop the purple tide— 
“ Be grace to all prefer’d !” 


_ Blest Bard! whose design 
Stamps thy talent divine, 
See the conquest achiev’d by thy spirit ! 
Crowds snatch’d from the tomb, 
Spite of Amuratn’s doom, 
Shall, to ages, emblazon thy merit! 
Dear Music! charm of every woe ! 
Pulse of Love! and Friendship’s flow ! 
See, thy divinity extend 
Where all the finer feelings end. 
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On Irak’s plains, on Tyeris’ tide, 
Where jarring hordes o’er right preside ; 
Where all the ruder passions reign— 
Not ineffectual, glides thy strain: 
Calming, by thy melting plaint, 

Bosoms, that ne’er knew restraint. 

Less the power, poetic praise 

Gives to divine CeciLia’s lays; 

Than elicits from the wires, 

Which the Perstan’s touch inspires. 

A kindred spirit own’d her art ; 

His, charms from Death, the uplifted dart ! 
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Say, if this heart should harbour love, 
Would’st thou protect the blossom ? 
Would’st thou the tender plant improve, 

And warm it in thy bosom? 


Or, would’st thou bid it cease to bloom, 
Even in its tender morning? 

Thy cold disdain, its early tomb, 
And, Winter’s- blast, thy scorning. 


O! rather let me nurse it here, 
Tho’ cold and dead my bosom, 

And water it with sorrow’s tear, 
A timid, unknown btossom. 


MR. JAMES IRVING, 
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TO 


HENRY + MY HUSBAND. 











Go to thy darling, false one! go! 
And gaze enraptur’d on her charms, 

Sink on her breast of melting snow, 
And court her fond luxuriant arms. 


Murmur again the ardent vow, 
That mingles hope with fond desire, 
Now paints the lover’s wish—and now 
Beholds a woe-worn wife expire. 


I weep not this! my day is o’er, 

All I have done, and suffer’d, vain ; 
Nor pity can my soul implore, 

From those who triumph in my pain. 


Yet know—whene’er thy wish is sped, 
When thou canst claim thy bosom’s bride, 

When she lies number’d with the dead, 
Who mourn’d and blest thee till she died ; 


When thou shalt revel light as air, 
And laugh at care, and banish toil, 

For her thou lov’st the bliss will share, 
And pour a zest on fortune’s smile ; 


Yet come it will, the fatal hour, 

When clouds these brilliant scenes o’ercast, 
When cank’ring care asserts his pow’r, 

Or fiercely blows misfortune’s blast. 
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When keen vexation sours the mind, 
Or wild caprice the temper bends, 
Or hasty anger, wild and blind, 
Where most it loves, there most offends; 


Then wilt thou learn too late, how dear 
That patient spirit wont to be, 

Whose love, submissive as sincere, 
Endur’d each angry taunt from thee. 


Who, proud thy virtues to reveal, 
Thy genius or thy wit to scar, 

And wise thy failings to conceal, 
In the beloved shew’d the man. 


Whose friendship active, constant, mild, 
Found thee when wreck’d on sorrow’s coast, 
Stoop’d to thee humble as a child, 
And yet upheld thee as an host. 


Who, when her dearest hopes were flown, 
And thou wert guilty passion’s slave, 
Mourn’d o’er thy errors as her own, 
And sought to hide them in the grave, 


Go to thy darling false one! go! 
The storms of life around thee howl, 
And thou shalt find her heart is snow, 
And dark as Erebus her soul. 


She who to confidence like mine, 
Could coolly act so base a part, 

Was never form’d to blend with thine, 

A faulty, but a noble heart. 


ee ee 
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Oh! when I think on what thou art, 

On what my soul to make thee strove, 
Fresh tears of agony will start, 

And angry sorrow melt to love. 


Go, false one! lov’d one! learn to know 
The anguish thou hast bade me feel, 

Learn disappointment’s ruthless blow, 
More poignant than the venom’d steel. 


Learn jealous love’s impetuous woes, 
And blighted hope’s corroding grief, 
The pang ingratitude bestows, 
And dark despair that spurns relief. 


But by my griefs, an endless train, 
Nay, by my very wrongs, I swear— 
To see thee suffer is a pain, 
I cannot !—No! I cannot bear, 
Nov. 22, 1798, BEATRICE. 











EPIGRAM. 


FROM THE GREEK 
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How fragrant blows 
That lovely rose! 
Pll gather it to-morrow : 
I came; but to my sorrow 
The leaves had fallen before I could return; 


And where the rose had been, I found a thorn. 
ETONENSIS. 
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CONFIRMATION DAY, 
AT HIGHGATE, MIDDLESEX, JOLY 9, 1810. 


BY .T. PARK, ESQ. 








Tr was a spectacle of hallow’d joy, 

Though tears it drew from fond parental eyes, 

To see the fair resort of either sex 

From hamlets round convening, and before 

The temple porch of their celestial Lord 

Assembled, greeting each with chasten’d mien ; 

The youths all neatness, and the vestal train 

In whitest garb of saintly innocence 

Waiting the reverend prelate ;—eager al 

To ratify their Christian covenant, 

And in the sweet untainted spring of life, 

(Most grateful to the God of holiness) 

By early vow to dedicate themselves 

Unto their Maker; and to seal that vow 

In presence of their pastors and their friends. 
A verger first appears with mitred mace; 

The concourse cluster, and in sidelong rows 

Border the pathway from the church-yard gate. 

At that the Prelate enters, and he seems 

As one commission’d from a heavenly sphere 

To breathe salvation, and the earthly pure. 

In heart and mind to render purer still. 

He passes through the portal, and his flock 

Press close behind, as if his very robe 
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Held secret virtue. To their seats beneath 
The sacred dome with hasten’d step they move, 
While the loud organ peals its swelling chords 
To welcome in the pious votaries. 

It ceases :—for the holy man his charge 
Assumes; and from their seats all rise. Himself, 
Within the sacramental rail enclos’d, 

Greets his fair fold with gentle dignity; 

Bland admonition wafting on the ear, 

That it may dwell in the retentive thought. 
He trusts this goodly throng of youthful saints, 
Here met to testify a firm belief 

In their Redeemer’s love, will boldly dare 

To struggle with temptation, and put on 

The panoply of Him who did repel 

The wiles of Satan, that so each may cast 

Far off the works of darkness, and still live 
As fitteth the “‘ redeemed of the Lord.” 

So need they never fear His tender care 

Will, from the powers of darkness, rescue them, 
And be their safe-guard, if they own his sway, 
Whose “ yoke is easy, and his burden light.” 

A glow of high resolve, and ardent hope, 
Beam/’d o’er the face of every candidate 
For confirmation; and like glow diffus’d 
O’er those who came as guardian-witnesses. 
Mean time, a vestur’d priest the rubric reads 
Which prefaces this ghostly ordinance : 

The Prelate then his awful question asks— 

‘ Do ye, before the presence of your God 

“* And of this congregation, here renew 

“‘ The solemn and baptismal promise made 

“ Inall your names, when ye were infants all ; 
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«« Confirming now the same with your own lips, 
« And binding each both to believe and do 
«« Those things, which at a weak and tender age 
«« You by respective sureties undertook?” 
A loud-* I do,” gave sanction to the service. 
And now the young noviciates lowly bend :— 
They pray ; they kneel in silence round the altar; 
The bishop’s blessing broods upon their heads, 
(As once o’er Jordan did the dove-like form) 
While he alone implores the Saviour-God, 
‘«‘ To succour these his servants with his grace, 
“ That they may live for ever, and receive 
«* An increase of his spirit more and more, 
“‘ Until they come to his eternal kingdom !” 

No shrill “ Amen” was wanted from the clerk’s 
Sonorous voice; the hearts of all around 
Echo’d responses, and their orisons 
In soft and secret whispers, or in tears 
Of cushing fondness, spoke the soul’s regard, 
For all around were mothers, sponsors, friends, 
And sires, and sisters ; those who the voung thus far 
Had train’d upon their way to blessedness, 
With those who came to see the rite performed, 
Which they might soon be sanction’d to partake, 
And the joint privilege of Christians claim, 
To banquet at the table of their Lord! 
There oft approaching, may they still recal 
This day’s solemnity, and hence become 
The children of their God : so shall no blight 
Of sin the promise of their vernal bloom 
Destroy, but when from earth transplanted, bear 
Rich fruit within the glorious paradise of heaven ! 
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KING LEAR’S SPEECH TO EDGAR. 


VERSIFIED AND PARAPHRASED BY MR, COBBE. 











Sce where the solitary creature stands, 

Just as he issued out of nature’s hands ; 

No hopes he knows, no fears, no joys, no cares, 
Nor pleasure’s poison, nor ambition’s snares ; ; 

But shares, from self-forg’d chains of life rcleas’d, 
The forest kingdom with his fellow beast. 

Yes, all we see of thee is nature’s part, 

Thou art the creature’s self, the rest is art. 

For thee the skilful worm of spacious hue 

No shining threads of ductile radiance drew ; 
For thee no sun the ripening gem refin’d, 

No bleating innocence the fleece resign’d 

The hand of luxury never taught to pour 

O’er thy faint limbs the oil’s refreshing show’r : 
His bed the flinty rock ; his drink, his food, 

The running brook and berries of the wood. 
What have we added to this plain account ? 
What passions? What desires? A huge amount ! 
Cloth’d, fed, warm’d, cool’d, each by his brother’s toil, 
We live upon the wide creation’s spoil. 

Quit, monarch, quit thy vain superfluous pride, 
Lay all thy foreign ornaments aside, 

Bid art no more its spurious gifts supply, 

Be man, mere man, thirst, hunger, grieve and die. 
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AN ENGLISH SONG WITHOUT SIBILANTS. 


BY J. THELWALL, ESQ. 
SET TO MUSIC BY DR, KEMP. 








The Author does not mean to insinuate, by this specimen, the 
necessity or propriety of a total exclusion of sibilants from all 
compositions designed for music: but the frequency of their re- 
currence has long and justly been a reproach, not to our lan- 
guage but to our writers. The following specimen at least may 
show that it is not necessary to interrupt the melody of English 
song by an eternally recurring hiss. The s in the word rose, 
sounded, as it is written below, like z, is the only even half 
sibilant that occurs in the whole twenty lines, 








I. 


No—not the eye of tender blue, 
Tho’ Mary ’twere the tint of thine, 
Or breathing lip, of glowing hue, 
Might bid the opéning roze repine, 
Had long enthrali’d my mind ; 
Nor tint with tint, alternate aiding, 
That o’er the dimpled tablet flow, 
The vermil to the lily fading,— 
Nor ringlet, brizht with orient glow, 
{In many a tendril twin’d. 
Il. 
The breathing tint, the beamy ray, 
The linéar harmony divine, 
That o’er the form of beauty play, 
Might warm a colder heart than mine, 
But not for ever bind. 
But when to radiant form and feature, 
Internal worth and feeling join, 

With temper mild and gay good nature,— 
Around the willing heart they twine 
The empire of the mind. 

yOL. vill. D 
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THE PORTRAITS. 


A FRAGMENT. 
ADDRESSED TO -——. 








Tue Fair one had a heart to feel, 
An eye, whose glisten could reveal 
That pensive heart’s emotion : 
Gently, with half unquiet swell, 
Her bosom heav’d—then silent fell, 
As sinks the slumb’ring ocean. 
Her features, lovely while they seem’d, 
As ever Love’s expression beam’d, 
Yet look’d, and spoke, the lofty mind, 
Whose high-ton’d feelings, pure as kind, 
Were pictur’d in her face: 
And while her form, of aspen moult, 
Love’s lightest, gentlest tremors told, 
Still, to each motion of the Fair, 
Soft delicacy’s sweetest air 
Gave dignity and grace. 
% * & 
And he, the youth—the friend—who lay, 
Musing the idle hours away, 
Reclin’d beneath the antique tree*, 
Contemplating the brook— 
Ah! restless too, and sad was he, 
And pensive was his look. 
be & & 
Aspiring was his soul, yet meek ; 
Haughty, yet humble too ;- 
His heart was flame, to passion weak, 
But still sincere and true. 


* Alluding to a print of Shakspeare’s “* Melancholy Jaques,” to 
which the person addressed had sportively compared the writer. 
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Gentle, yet daring; rash, yet mild; 

Inform’d, yet simple asa child: 

Like flinty rock to stern reproof, 

(When surges beat, that, high aloof, 
Looks proudly o’er the strand) ; 

sut to the tongue that fain would teach, 

By mild persuasion’s winning speech, 
Soft as the yielding sand. 

To woman’s voice he still would melt, 

To woman’s charms he ever knelt, 
With firm devotion bow’d; 

And fervent was the love he felt : 

A gentle flame within him dwelt, 
Untold amidst the crowd.— 


Lady! your confidence, I pray ; 
Know you these portraits?—Lady ! say. 
T. H.C. 








TO MISS G 


ON HER VISITING OXFORD. 
BY THE LATE CHARLES WILLIAM RUSSELL, ESQ. 
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As when the moon her orb conceals, 
The little stars with lustre shine ; 

But when her splendor she reveals, 
They droop with envy and decline: 


So, lovely maid, when you appear 
In native charms, and beauty bright; 
Though Oxford’s nymphs with careless air 
Affect to smile, they die with spite. 
D2 
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HORACE. Obde 9. Lin. u. 
TO THE POET VALGIUS, ON THE DEATH OF HIS SON. 


TRANSLATED BY MR. A. S. THELWALL. 











Nor always from black clouds the rains descend 
. On the dank field ; nor doth the angry storm 
For ever vex the troubled Caspian sea ; 
Nor yet the cold Armenian shore, my friend, 
Thro’ evéry month doth stubborn ice deform, 
And unthawed snow; norJove’s high towéring tree 
For ever combat with the northern wind ; : 
Nor widow’d ash aye strew its Gargan pride.— 
Yet dost thou, Valgius, still deplore the fate 
Of thy lost Mystes; rest thy griefs ne’er find 
When Vesper rises, or the starry guide 
Opes for the rapid sun, heavén’s roséate gate. 


The sage who liv’d three ages, did not mourn 
His lost Antilochus thro’ evéry year; 
Nor were the Phrygian sisters, or their sire, 


For ever for young Troilus forlorn ; 
Their grief had end. Thou also dry the tear ; 


No more complain, but let us tune the lyre 
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And sing the trophies by Augustus won, 
Who bids the cold Niphates own his might, 
Who adds the swift Euphrates to his sway, 
And bids his waves in gentler current run: 
In narrower bounds thé Alani, in affright, 
Peaceful, bestride thesteed, and shun the battle-day. 








HORACE. Ove20. Lup. 11. 


TO MACENAS. 


TRANSLATED BY MR. A. S. THELWALL. 








Os no accustom’d and no feeble wing, 
A biform’d Poet, will I mount the skies, 
On this base earth no longer lingering ; 
Superior to all envy, lo! I rise, 
And leave your far-fam’d city. Tho’ I spring 
From humble parents, since with favouring eyes 
You view me, O Maecenas! I the shore 
Of Styx escape, its bounding stream I spurn. 
The skin grows rough upon my limbs, I soar 
Blanch’d to a stately bird, and now discern 
With plumage light my shoulders cover’d o’er, 
My fingers into glossy feathers turn. 
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Swifter than Daedalus’ too ventitrous boy, 

I pass the Bosphorus’ resounding strand, 
A bird of song, o’er stormy Syrtes fly, 

And view the frozen Hyperboréan land. 
Colchians,—and Dacians, knowing to destroy 

By semblant fear, the eager Marsian band 
And far Geloni know me; fierce in war, 

Thé Iberian views me, and who drinks the Rhone. 
Be from my empty funéral, dirges far, 

Banish base grief and the complaining groan : 
Restrain your clamour, be the funéral car 

And needless trophies hence, Fame shall protect her 

own. 








EPITAPH, 


ON MARY, THE WIFE OF WILLIAM HAYWARD, ESQ. 


BY MISS MITFORD, 








Here, stranger! Hayward lies.—Ask you her worth? 
Go count the ‘sighs which from her death had birth ! 
Seek of her husband, of her children seek, 

Why changes as they pass each healthful cheek ? 
Seek of the poor, why still upon her grave 

They pay the kindly tears her pity g gave? 

And faltering they will say,—In age, in youth, 

Her life was “usefulness, her speech was truth 

Her heart to all that breathed expanded wide ; : 

Her faith to Heaven ascended ;—and she died. 
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THE DYING LOVER. 


BY DR. RUSSELL. 








I. 


Cone, all ye shepherds, come around, 
My hapless state survey ; 

Ye woods, ye hills, my grief resound, 
And echo back the mournful lay. 


II, 


Myra, the softest sweetest fair, 
That ever grac’d the plains, 

No longer now regards my care, 
No longer listens to my strains. 


Ill. 


In vain on ev’ry muse I call 
Fit numbers to inspire ; 
My verse, alas! is useless all, 
Or serves but to increase my fire. 


IV. 
In vain my eyes, with weeping drown’d, 
The soul-felt anguish tell ; 
No pity in that breast is found, 
Where pity always lov’d to dwell. 


Vv. 


Then shepherds, haste! my last, last bed, 
My bridal bed prepare ; 

Hide, hide, thou earth my wretched head, 
And free me from this black despair. 
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Vi. 


I come, ye worms, my flesh to give ; 


Feast, feast, insatiate crew ; 


Sure Myra will at least believe, 


That her scorn’d swain to death was true. 


VII. 


Yet, oh ye pow’rs! who plac’d on high, 
Our inmost wishes see, 

Bless the dear maid, for whom I die! 
And may she never love like me! 








THE LILY. 








Suoutp the rude wind too roughly blow, 

Then would yon gem of living snow 
Droop o’er its parent bed! 

And tho’ the mildest breeze should play, 

Nor evening’s dew, nor morning’s ray, 
Could raise its weeping head! 


Ah! thus by dark suspicion’s breath, 
The rose of love was chilled to death, 
Never to blossom more! 

In vain did hope contend with fears, 
Nor sweetest smiles, nor softest tears, 

Could e’er that rose restore. 


WHISTON BRISTOW. 
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ODE 


TO THE RUINS OF PALMYRA. 


WRITTEN IN THE VICINITY. l178le 


BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 


Lutusrrious scene! tho? Ecypr pour 

Her marbles, and the Parian shore, 
To swell thy antient pride; 

Still ow’st thon to the lyre of taste, 

And sculpture’s charms, that, o’er the waste, 
Thy throne shall time deride ! 


How priz’d thy roofs, with ivy strown! 

Thy broken arches! columns, prone! 
Thy coins, remov’d from day ! 

These bear Zenosta’s godlike face, 

And, where his genius rul’d, we trace 
The critic’s verdant bay ! 


Fir’d at Loneinus’ letter’d fame, 

Th’ enthusiast feels the Attic flame 
Which lights this classic pile: 

To snatch one relic of his art, 

Nor, without beauty’s smile, depart, 
He braves ARABIAN guile ! 
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For lo! amid the cypress grove, 
Where stood a temple rear’d to Love, 
A tented town appears! 
And, where those useless ducts convey’d 
The stream, to feed the cool cascade, 
A line of hostile spears! 


Yet, scite renown’d! from those, who seek 
Thy glory, tho’ with pennons weak, 
The lurking pest with-hold : 
With mercy tinge the Arap’s creed, 
That pilgrims oft may wake the reed, 
Whence Woop thy wonders told ! 








LINES, 


LEFT ON THE BROKEN HARPSICHORD OF A 
DECEASED SISTER. 1769. 


BY EYLES {RWIN, ESQ. 








Way sleep the sounds which struck my listening ear, 
When angels lean’d, in Fancy’s eye, to hear 

A new Cecilia touch thy trembling strings, 

And warble praises of the King of kings ? 


Alas! no more shall music wake thy frame, 

Cold are those hands that gave thy music fame! 

Mute is that voice, which charm’d the enraptur’d throng, 
And match’d thy harmony with sacred song! 


Nor thou, neglected instrument! repine,— 

No other touch could make thy notes divine : 
Emblem of her, whose loss the Nine deplore, 
The Muse shall claim thee, but no Muse restore ! 
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PARAPHRASTIC HYMN. 








Rom. ch, vii. v.19. ‘“ The good that I would, I do not; but the 


evil which I would not, that I do.” 


Video meliora, proboque 
Deteriora sequor.—Ter. 








I. 


How earnestly I would be free, 
Would free my fetter’d soul 
From bondage of perverse desire, 

And passion’s fierce controul ! 


Il. 


I know my duty ; and resolve 
To walk in Wisdom’s way ; 
But cannot, cannot persevere, 


Nor Wisdom’s will obey. 


ill. 


That I shall never trespass more, 
With solemn vow I swear: 

But suddenly temptation lures, 
And whelms me unaware. 


IV. 


O who will save me from myself! 
And rein my restless will! 

Restrain vile appetite ! and bid 
My froward thoughts be still ? 





| 
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Vv. 


Hear me, O Heaven! for thon hast power 
To quell my wild desires; 

O quench, for thy Messiah’s sake, 
My soul’s unhallow’d fires! 


Vi. 


Restore me to thy love! and let 
Thy wisdom rule my heart! 
Thy Spirit can to me, tho’ weak, 
Resisting power impart. 
GLASGUENSIS: 








IMPROMPTU 


ON READING 


DR. CLAKE’S TRAVELS TO THE HOLY LAND. 


BY T. PARK, ESQ. 








Wen may our eyes suffuse with sacred dew, 
Well may our souls with veneration thrill, 
Cana, the mount, and Calvary to view, 
The plain of Esdraelon and Sion’s hill! 


Yet is it not near Salem to have trod, 
Or of her temples to display the chart, 

Can draw the Christian nearer to his God ; 
That “ holy land” must be—a pious heart ! 








AS 
THE STRID. 


WRITTEN AT BOLTON ABBEY, NOV. 18, 1819. 
BY I. GRANT, ESQ. * 








‘“‘ In the deep solitude of the woods betwixt Bolton and Barden, 
‘three miles up the river from the abbey, the Wharf suddenly 
‘contracts itself to a rocky channel, little more than four feet 
‘‘ wide, and pours through the tremendous fissure with a rapidity 
“‘ proportioned to its confinement. This place was formerly, as it 
‘is yet called, the Strid, from a feat often exercised by persons 
‘“‘ with more agility than prudence, who stride from brink to brink, 
‘‘ regardless of the destruction which awaits a faltering step. 

“ The priory at Embsay, four miles east of Bolton, was founded 
“by William de Meschines and Cecilia his wife, in the year 1121, 
‘*¢ and continued there about thirty-three years, when it is said by 
‘‘ tradition to have been translated to Bolton, on the following 
* account. 

‘* The founders were now dead, and had left a daughter Adeliza, 
‘* who adopted her mother’s name, Romille; and was married to 
‘¢ William Fitz Duncan, nephew to David king of Scotland. They 
‘‘ had issue a son, commonly called the Boy of Egremond, (one of 
‘* his grandfather’s Baronies, where he was probably born) who, 
‘* surviving an elder brother, became the last hope of the family. 

“ This youth having one day, in coursing, inconsiderately at- 
““tempted to bound, with a greyhound in his leash, and fastened 
“‘ to his thigh, over the chasm; the animal hung back, and drew 
*‘ his unfortunate master into the torrent. His afflicted parents, 
*‘ on this occasion, removed the seat of the priory to Bolton, the 
‘* nearest eligible spot to the place where the accident happened.” 





Pasr are gay Summer’s smiles: the wreaths of May 
Have faded, Wharf, along thy sylvan shore: 

No more the wild-rose blossoms on the spray; 
Sad looks the leafless elm, and hawthorn hoar. 


Dh * of the Elegy written at Kirkstall Abbey. P. R. vol. 
Vil. pe 39. 
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Yet touched by Winter’s horizontal beam, 
Frequent, the oak embrowned, and ruddier beech, 
Spread their faint glows, reflected, on the stream, 
Their solemn maxim, lingering but to teach : 


To whisper youth,—how beautiful the brow 

Whose faded looks heaven’s peaceful smiles illume ; 
To counsel age,—that but a passing * Now,” 

It boasts its grace, and drops into the tomb. 


Not such thy fate, Romille! an early blast 
Destroyed thy vernal hopes; thy Summer’s pride : 

Soon, hapless youth, thy days of promise passed ; 
Swift, as along these bickering waters glide. 


Where sable rocks frown o’er the straitened flood, 
That, ’twixt their ledges, forced of yore its way, 

Wrapt as I muse, recotls my freezing blood ; 
Here, here thou sunk’st; the insatiate torrent’s prey. 


Fearless of danger, ardent in the chase, 
I mark thee nimbly speeding down the hill; 
Mark the keen eye; the flush that lights thy face; 
Mark the gay, gallant, elegant Romille. 


And now, thy greyhound leashing to thy side, 

I hear thee breathe ; ;—thou pausest where I stand: 
Collect’st thy force to span the impetuous tide ; 

The tide—by thee which never shall be spanned. 


I see the huntsman’s cap, the huntsman’s spear ; 
The gaitres to the midleg dashed with dew: 
The doubtful whimpering of thy hound I hear; 

Afraid to leap,—yet anxious to pursue. 
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And lo! thou dar’st the bold, the dreadful bound ; 
And back art dragg’d, and plungest in the wave: 

While vainly struggling, the reluctant hound 
Sinks,—fatal clog—to share that watery grave. 


Say! powers unseen, that love to linger near; 
Oft rose the youth ere death had sealed his eyes? 
Oft called for aid, though none were nigh to hear; 
While echo mocked him with responsive cries. 


Awful transition !—Now—brisk, joyous, bold: 
Now—reft of life’s warm pulse ; its feeblest breath! 
See! son of man !—thy pictured state behold ! 
A step ;—and but a step, ’twixt thee and death*. 


How grieved the parents, when the pale cold corse 
Was borne with dripping locks, with ghastly mien ; 

The mother’s anguish like the flood-stream’s force, 
The sterner sire’s,—the spring that mines unseen ! 


But these have passed away: that sire is gone: 
Closed is that mother’s span ;—and told her tale: 

Yet through the chasm thy waters, Wharf, roll on: 
And yet shall roll—when this right hand shall fail. 


Snatch’d from the wrecks of time, should this rude verse 
Gain but a local and a lowly fame ; 

If some lone wanderer should its tale rehearse, . 
*Mid the wild landscape, still and still the same: 


Thou, who shalt stand on this dark flood to gaze, 
Let truth, let virtue moralize the theme ! 

O think, that in a few brief years, months, days, 
Thou too shalt pass the irremeable stream. 


* Vid. 1 Sam, xx. 3. 
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THE MINSTREL: 


A POEM, 
IN FIVE BOOKS. 


THE FIRST TWO BOOKS LY DR. BEATTIE; THE THREE LAST 
BY THE REV. R. POLWHELE. 








ANALYSIS OF THE POEM. 
1.—First and Second Books. 


Tae progress of Genius in boyism and in youth; as, 
through the medium of the senses, the fancy is influ- 
enced by universal nature, as the memory is stored 
with knowledge, and as the judgment is improved by 
education—Its wilder energies. 


I1.— Third Book. 

Genius,—as the fancy and the passions of youth 
are influenced by external objects, particularly by 
female beauty—assuming a more decided form in music, 
painting, and poetry. 


I1].—Fourth and Fifth Books. 

The sister arts thus called into action ;—their operation 
in the enterprising spirit of the lover and the warriour ; 
and their effect (both in public and private life) viz ; to 
the Minstrel, the acquisition of riches, power, and 
beauty; and to his country, through his instrumen- 
tality, emancipation from tyranny, and restoration to 
liberty and peace. 

NOTE. 

The second stanza in Beattie’s first book should be re-written. 
To accommodate the sentiment to the conduct of Edwin when 
brought into action, we should say, ‘* But the fire of genius will 
often break through all the obstructions of fortune, where there is 
scope to expatiate through universal nature.” 
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THE MINSTREL. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 








Genius [as the fancy and the passions are influenced by external 
objects, particularly by female beauty,] assuming a more de- 
cided form in music, painting, and poetry. 








1. 


Vis, it is meet to pour afresh the tear*, 
Which mourns, in pale regret, the parted friend ! 
Him, who to all the choral sisters dear 
Would to my earliest notes assistance lend, 
And breathing inspiration, kindly bend 
O’er each weak effort, as I tun’d the rhyme! 
E’en now, I own that influence, and ascend 
To heights where Edwin’s genius towers sublime : 


He nurs’d the boy’s first bloom, the stripling’s vigorous 
prime. 


* It may not, perhaps, be improper for the editor to insert here 
the closing stanza of Dr. Beattie’s second book, in order that the 


connection of the second and third books may be immediately per- 
ceived. 


Art thou, my Gregory, for ever fled! 
And am I left to unavailing woe ! 
When frtune’s storms assail this weary head, 
Where cares long since have shed untimely snow, 
Ah, now for comfort whither shall I go! 
No more thy soothing voice my anguish cheers: 
Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow, 
My hopes to cherish, and allay my fears! 
’Tis meet that 1 should mourn : flow forth afresh my tears. 
VOL. Vill. E 
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II. 


The eye that kindled, as the sod is cold ! 

The sod shall wake in blossoms! but no more 
Unclos’d, shall that illumin’d eye behold 

My Minstrel on the sky-ting’d mountain hoar, 

The mossy cairne, the cliff, the surging shore, 
As candour would assign the poet’s meed ; 

Or now, (where lorn amidst the Yarrow’s roar, 
One impulse, one alone, doth Edwin heed) 
Shall cordial love look up, and listen to my reed ! 


ill, 


Yet can I fancy, so benign and arch, 
That smile, my friend, effus’d upon thy face, 
Where Edwin, midst his desultory march, 
Would pause, then run, and slackening then his pace, 
From sorrow snatch the muse’s pensive grace ; 
And from his moody melancholy start, 
And clasp some lovely form with fond embrace, 
As if for ever from that form to part, 
And rue the vision vain, and sigh forth all the heart. 


IV, 


Sad exile from his hills, no more the crook, 
The nightly pen, the pipe, the tinkling bell, 
Shall Edwin hail; nor hurry from the brook 
(That his pinebridge o’erthrew with instant swell) 
His reckless flock ; nor whistling o’er the fell, 
Bid honest Tray a bleating lamb chase back; 
Nor, tho’ his progress drifted snows repel, 
And, at each step the frozen current crack, 
Pursue the vagrant kid, and trace its fading track. 
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V. 


Sad exile from his hills, where life began, 
With his paternal harp had Edwin fled! 
By feudal vengeance was dispers’d his clan, 
Where his old laird by Glenvon’s dagger bled ! 
His honour’d parents grey had long been dead, 
And matted were their graves with moss and fern! 
And lo! poor Edwin fain would earn his bread 
To his harp trusting ! hard, alas! to earn, 
If to endure the scoff must heaven-born genius learn. 





Vi. 


Lone wanderer ! all from clan to clan he rov’d ; 
The heath-roof’d cottage, and the lofty dome 
Rang to the madrigals his fathers lov’d ; 
When, once would the broad blaze of hearths illume, 
Amidst high cheer, each hospitable room ! 
And still sweet hope to faery-land would waft 
His spirit far from spleen’s cold gathering gloom ; 
And love capricious on the peasant laugh’d, | 
As now he sobb’d in grief, now hugg’d the golden shaft. 


Vil. 


II. Iv unison with Edwin’s pensive breast, 
The sounds of population died away, 
On the pale wood as twilight dropp’d her vest, 
And, as to silence breath’d the whispering spray, 
And all the rills that slumber’d through the day, 
Each gurgling rill distincter’yet, drew near, | 
Twas where the north star shone with purest ray, 
Their lapse through shades unseen he seem’d to hear, 
With some new sentiment, to hope and fancy dear. 
E2 
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Vill. 


Ah! never never did he hear before, 
The purling cadence of a stream so sweet, 
Nor ever (but still sighed for something more) 
So softa sound in gentle zephyr meet! 
Yet was the simple music incomplete ! 
Still did he listen to the brooks, the trees, 
Sauntering along, their murmurs fond to greet : 
And in each liquid fall, in every breeze, 
Some sympathy perceived, to mar the loiterer’s ease. 


IX. 


Nor wonder, that the enthusiast listen’d still, 
Where from the bosom of an unknown wood, 

One evening, sweeter than the pebbly rill, 
Or down smooth rocks the fast-receding flood, 
Tones he had heard, which in delicious mood 

Expired. Ah! not so sweet the zephyr dies! 
Then, as bereft of motion had he stood ! 

Then, as dissolv’d by heavenly symphonies, 

Had he effus’d his spirit in one soft waste of sighs ! 


X- 


And now, he slop’d his solitary way, 
To seek where sole on earth could pleasure flow : 


The bird of eve prelusive trill’d her lay, 
Where with faint blush he saw the buck-briar blow : 
And, fading from a cloud with finer glow, 
Wav'd. o’er the west a crimson radiance clear: — 
And, hark! (yet, yet, he fear’d, it was not so !) 
The same celestial music met his ear, 
And ceas’d, as if escap’d from a far distant sphere. 
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XI. 


To where wild Yarrow winds its shadowy stream, 
As on he press’d, in rapt attention mute, 

Oft from the current through the leaves a gleam 
Would, twinkling, tremulous, his strain’d eye salute : 
And each unquivering aspin seem’d to suit 

The silent temper of his soul so well. 

Who but a seraph, who could execute 
Such melodies? Again, so sweet a swell! 
Sweeter than sounds from lute, or harp, or horn, or shell. 


XII. 


Yet was he sure, it was some charming maid 
Mingling her voice with each harmonious wire, 
And panted to explore the sacred shade 
That bower’d the fairest of the immortal choir! 
The Minstrel seem’d to mount on flames of fire! 
And now, amidst the foliage, rose more bright, 
The star which sooths the lover’s fond desire, 
When one rich tone, as if to meet that light, 
Was breath’d through the hush’d air, and all was lost 
in night. 


XIII. 


Thrill’d by such sweetness at the watery brink, 

He stole (and homeward with the treasure hied) 
From his dear lutanist a dulcet link ; 

Nor to his harp till many a touch applied 

Its mimic modulations defily tried, 
Did hea moment rest. That star again 

Beam’d forth. Again he stood by Yarrow’s side, 
Heard with new joy the same symphonious strain, 
And tun’d the according strings, responsive all in vain. 
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XIV. 


Eve follow’d eve. ‘ Alas! (he cried) I hail 
‘The secret maid; but where her wonted note ? 
“ T rove, unheeded, all through Yarrow’s dale! 
“ Yet, hark! the springtide numbers round me- float ! 
« Ah! happier far the feather’d lover’s lot! 
“ Hark! from the hazel copse, the whitening thorn, 
“« Each gladsome warbler pours his little throat! 
“ Nor does he court a dumb cold mate forlorn ! 
‘* J only utter plaints, repelled by silent scorn. 


XV. 


“ Yet, midst the light leaves of yon purple birch, 
“ T see that finch her pert pursuer fly ; 
“« Now, flirtish, on a trembling osier perch, 
« Now hop away, or petulant or shy, 
“ As if she were averse from vernal joy! 
“ But soon shall she relent.and hail him blest ! 
*“« Soon, though she flutter, a coquet so coy, 
“« Steal the soft moss to weave her genial nest, 
“« And twitter love for love, and pant to be carest !” 


XVI. 


He ceas’d, and struck his harp. Spontaneous strains 
Along the chords instinct with amorous fire 
Express’d the lover’s fears, the lover’s pains;. 
And in the chasten’d dalliance of desire 
As the tones swell’d, to languish and expire, 
He deem’d the effect for morta] hand too much; 
But when across the wave some answering wire 
He caught, the rayishment of sound was such, 
His arms he rais’d and clasped, entranc’d at every touch. 
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XVII. 


«Ah! ’tis but echo sporting with a grief 
«« He cannot feel, in sooth,—he cannot cure ! 
© Thus the world’s hollow friendship brings relief, 
“ Specious in sighs of sympathy, to lure 
“ The heart, then bid it keener pangs endure.” 
Such was his sombrous thought.—Again, a treasure 
Of sounds, to lap the soul in bliss, so pure 
Came wafted on, that each delicious measure 
Seem’d fraught with fadeless love, and ever-blooming 
pleasure. 


XVIII. 


On his mind imag’d that enchanting fair, 
Delirious transports o’er his senses pour’d : 

And, as he mov’d all lightness, every air, 
And every cadence, every tone, he stor’d 
Rich in his bosom! Oh! it was a hoard 

Of heavenly sweetness !—But her form, array’d 
In high perfection’s blaze he scarce ador’d, 

Ere diffident and timid he survey’d 

That form fast glide away, a poor illusive shade. 


XIX, 


’T was now, as mid a shower of roses, blush’d 
Young May. Thro’ air the spirit of freshness flew ; 
Red with the rays of morn the crags were flush’d, 
And the green mead impearl’d with balmier dew ! 
There, Edwin’s wonted path, of paler hue, 
Was cross’d at distance by a root-wreath’d stile, 
And sidelong up a mountain led the view ; 
Till it sank, darksome, in a deep defile, 
Thither the Minstrel look’d with more enamour’d smile. 
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xX 


And “ Come!”’ he cried, and seiz’d his faithful harp— 


“ To thee, full oft, escap’d from care and woe, 


“ And dullness and censorious envy sharp, 


“ To thee, my life, my soui’s best hopes I owe! 
‘« To thee, perchance, of all heaven’s gifts below 
“ The fairest boon! O come, then, seek with me, 
“ Sweet harp! that witching wood-nymph !—Let 
us go, 
“« Where flow’d but yester eve such minstrelsy 
« As never charm’d before, or Yarrow, Tweed, or Dee.” 


XXI. 
He said; nor linger’d where a soft-green larch 
His old road chequer’d, but the glade retrac’d, 
And, eastward, to the horizon, some pale arch 
Bridging the stream, in fancy’s eye embrac’d, 
As the tall mountain firs he brush’d in haste ; 
Till now thro’ parted mists, with lines of light 
Here sparkling, there by shadow half o’ercast, 
The river open’d to his eager sight, 
And, thro’ the long fir-grove, a speck of glimmering 
white. 
XXII. 
There, as he nearer drew, he saw that speck 
Into a bridge expand, all hoar with rime, 
And slowly on the scene its arches break, 
Or cloth’d, or tinctured by the touch of time: 
And, ere a shelving rock he strove to climb, 
The bridge, from a low marish far outstretch’d, 
Appear’d as if self-pois’d in air sublime, 
Towering where human efforts had not reach’d, 
But safe the shagg’d goat leap’d, the nestling owlet 
screech’d. 
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XXIII. 


That rock now scal’d, the parapet he grasp’d, 

Which in the sapphire heaven thus seem’d to hang ; 
And straight, from the loose crannied stone (that, clasp’d 

With ivy, trembled to his footsteps) sprang : 

The slender archwork where he bounded rang. 
Then, as he cross’d the bridge, he view’d the flash 

Of waves where lichens to the granite clang, 
And the high flood the mouldering fabric wash, 
Sprinkle the briar rose-buds, and bathe the mountain- 

ash. 


XXIV. 


Fast by the river-margin fring’d with gorse 
And heathery bloom, his way he downward took. 
Deep frown’d the glenwood o’er his westering course. 
Nor aught, as he sent on an anxious look, 
Discern’d he, but a thorny tangled nook 
That clos’d his narrow path. The fearful doe 
Scar’d at his quick approach, the branches shook. 
He paus’d.—Its wishes yet can love forego? 
Above were dusky shades, and sabler waves below. 


XXV. 


Thro’ trees and coppice, an umbrageous screen 

He broke; when as uncurtain’d struck the sight 
A wide and level area, soft and green: 

The foliage dane’d around in airy height; 

And intermingling shrubs their blossoms bright 
Thro’ all the sweep in gay luxuriance spread ; 

While, such as fairy steps might well invite, 
Rich in its gilded roofing overhead, 
A bower amidst the cirque a store of fragrance shed. 
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XXVI. 


Flutter’d from fond emotion, Edwin trod 
The turf. At every pressure, as he cross’d 
Its mossy verdure, sank the velvet sod : 
The bower-roof blaz’d, as all with gold emboss’d. 
“ How'dear” (he said ‘and sigh’d) “ one glance may 
** cost 
“ This heart”—and trembling look’d. With scarce the 
power 
To breathe, to all the world was Edwin lost ! 
Thro’ the cool'trellis twin’d with many a flower 
Had Edwin “ trembling look’d!’ Who, who inspires 
the bower? 
XXVIL 


Twas noon. Its rays from the red pillar’s plinth 
Shot down, as to salute a lovely fair ; 
And, as half bending o’er a hyacinth 
She stood, a sunbeam pencil’d her dark hair: 
A lute beside seem’d more than half her care, 
As to that lute the virgin look’d askance ! 
And there was somewhat pensive in her air! 
Alas! poor boy! no wonder ina trance 
So rapt!—from such an air—from such a conscious 
glance! 
XXVIII, 


Each shadowy eyelash, all the soften’d fire, 
The sparkling of her fine blue eyes reliev’d; 
And the light gauze seem’d kindling to desire, 
As flush’d with wishful sighs her bosom heav’d ! 
Her cheek as with the rose’s tint deceiv’d 
The sight, where playful wav’d a truant curl! 
Ah! w ell, poor Edwin! of thy sense bereav’d, 
As lips unclosing show’d their orient pearl, 
And melting languors touch’d the dear enchanting girl. 
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XXIX. 


Closer he shrank, where blooms on every spray 
A living texture, veil’d him safe from view ; 
Yet fear’d the florets, opening to betray 
The enamour’d thief. As to her form he grew! 
When, with a sudden impulse, ever true 
To Nature’s careless graces, lo, he seiz’d 
At once her air—her attitude—and drew 
The angelic maid; now copying, as he gaz’d ; 
Now bending o’er his lines, and at himself amaz’d. 


XXX. 


Divine the product of pictorial art, 
Wak’d by young love when genius prompts our aim: 
Then lives in each expression all the heart; 
Each stroke is radiance, and each colour, flame ! 
How glow’d, how thrill’d with transport: Edwin’s 
frame, ; 
When, as a wizard work, he saw. portray’d 
His charmer’s form, her mien, her look the:same! 
The impassion’d picture he once more survey d, 
Then thro’ the trellis dropp’d, and, plung’d amidst the 
glade. 
XXXI. 


To his fresh spirits every breeze was balm, 
As by the river-marge he homeward hied, 
And stopp’d, and with a joy subdued more calm 
Again the touches of his pencil tried, 
And in each trace his former self outvied ' 
Then might you mark, by a rock’s chasmy screen, 
Flush’d with a glow of independent pride 
His open brow ; now brilliant, now serene, 
His eyes of hazel dark; his step, his manly mien. 
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XXXIT. 


Slow, stealing on his footworn path, repos’d 
The evening shadow. Midst the trees, in dews 
Had all their breathing cups the florets clos’d, 
And shut from every eye their tenderest hues. 
Heedless of harp, his way the boy pursues: 
Nor aught to his old friend attention brings, 
Till the sun, darting to the Minstrel! muse, 
On its rich frame a gilding glory flings ; 
And paler radiance faints along the slumbering strings. 


XXXIIT. 


Sunk in the faded west the crimson blaze ; 
Thro’ duskier red how soft the evening-star ! 
Oft, at his pathway, thro’ the steaming haze, 
Limp’d unalarm’d, from her close copse, the hare; 
Till now, as gleam’d the rifted rock afar, 
The Minstrel, winding round the wildwood steep, 
From the still river caught a shadowy glare ; 
And, the moon hung above the bridge’s sweep, 
The silent waters seem’d all hush’d in silver sleep. 


XXXIV. 


But halos soon around the lunar disk 
The story of the changing ether told : 
And, now and then, dry bents would Eurus whisk 
From some forsaken nest; and, blue and cold, 
As he repass’d the bridge, the river roll’d, 
And whistling eddies swept the whiten’d wave! 
The night-bird shriek’d: and, in each hoary fold, 
Tho’ all again were quiet as the grave, 
Its misletoe the oak would with deep sobbings heave. 





























XXXV. 


Yet, as he sought his cot, the sob, the scream 
Was sweet, and mild as Flora’s breath, the flaw 
Down the vale riffling. Bright his morning dgeam ; 
Soft every twitter from the roofing-straw; ~ 
Nor e’er 1n swallow, rounds so brisk he saw : 
Nor ever did he hail such blooms, tho’ vain 
May’s early tints, the winds still drear and raw ! 
Nor ever did such pleasing light distain, 
Tho’ sick the dawning day, his casement’s rubied pane. 


XXXVI. 


Alert, (as by the winds the watery rack 
Rapid across the sky by fits was driv’n) 
Edwin renew'd his now familiar track : 
The sun’s white tresses stream’d from opening heaven; 
As at his feet the mountain-fir was riv’n 
Crashing, and Yarrow choak’d with foliage, foam’d : 
"Twas then, the spirit of the storm was giv’n 
To fire his mantling genius, as he roam’d 
Where now the wood wav’d bright, and now convolving 
gloom’d. 
XXXVII. 


Broke on his sight the blissful bower. A form 
As heaven-descended the soft verdure brush’d, 
The thin hail rattling thro’ a transient storm: 

But, as she ran, she beckon’d and she blush’d! 
In tremors pale, and now from rapture flush’d 
He stood. Against such charms was Edwin proof? 
And now into the bower he would have rush’d 

With his sweet harmonist, one common roof, 


To share.—Enchanting thought !—he hover’d—yet 
aloof ! 
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XXXVIII. 


Sudden, as thus he shiver’d in suspense, 
A palfrey was led round her arbour-shade : 
And, hurrying from a timid conscious sense, 
Vaulted upon its back the beauteous maid. 
Yet, looking, of observance half afraid, 
Her head, one precious moment, back she bent ; 
And, in one smile, one vivid blush betray’d 
W hat more than menials could conjecture, meant, 
Pleasure chastis’d by fear, and hope and soft consent. 


XXXIX. 


“ Ah! stay (he cries) ye dear illusions stay, 
“* Too prompt, alas! to flatter and to fail ! 
“‘ Sparkling and melting in the fervid ray, 
“‘ T see, along the cowslips of the dale 
“ Yon crystal drops, that erst were bolts of hail, 
** How sweet their incense, and how rich their glow! 
‘“‘ I see where frown’d the welkin dark and pale, 
* Painting its cloud, the vermeil hills below, 
“* With various colours gay, yon faery-featur’d bow, 


XL. 


« Alas! we note them, but they fleet the while! 
** So transient female favour oft we rue! 
“‘ Cold icy pride relenting to a smile, 
“ And blushes scatter’d like the rainbow’s hue. 
‘* But, (my fond heart perhaps may tell me true) 
* Thro’ fluid ice behold the breathing flower ! 
“ And, the sweet vernal promise to renew, 
** The rainbow glitters in the sunny shower, 
“ Fair harbingers to hope, of many a yolden hour!” 
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XLI, 


He said ; and where the damsel disappear’d, . 
Dash’d thro’ the shades. Say, whence such: daring 
came? 
Presumptuous boy !—In Oscar’s castle rear’d, 
That earl’s bright heiress, waken’d Edwin’s flame ! 
But, are not the earth’s treasures the high claim 
Of genius prompted to chivalric deeds? 
Shall not the Muse direct the adventurer’s aim, 
Tho’ pleas’d awhile with rills and pastoral reeds, 
Where “ tissued dames rain smiles,” or fierce the 


battle bleeds. 


XLIl. 


Fast by the castle-turrets, he awaits 
The veil of night. Erelong across the moat 

The bridge drawn up, and clos’d the iron gates, 
The ancient clock swings round its sullen note: 
The gloomy watchman, to his task devote, 

The ramparts stalks ; while now thro’ bower and hall 
To many a passing light the shadows float, 

Where tapers flash from wall to distant wall, 

And — the illumin’d panes long trails of splendour 

all, 


XLIII. 


Where in the topmost turret, broad and deep, 

A window gleam’d, thro’ shafts of dusky stone, 
Fronting the casement frown’d a craggy steep: 

Its cavern’d sides, its pinnacle, o’ergrown 

With shrubs and mosses, oft bade echo moan ! 
Stole to the moat between its gushing brook, 

There Edwin heav’d enamour’d sighs; when shone 
From the dim panes that drew his eager look 


A sudden light. His frame with hope’s quick tremor 
shook. 
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XLiV. 


Strait as he gaz’d, along the chamber pass’d 
A female form, and to the night’s soft breeze 
The casement op’d: ’twas Marian’s self! how fast 
His heart-pulse! time so precious how to seize 
Ill knows the mind inur’d to slothful ease ; 
Ill knows the indifference of the vulgar breast! 
In seasons of emergence, such as these, 
’Tis for high genius only, to arrest 
Palms of immortal worth, in one bright moment blest. 


XLV. 


“‘ Far from my own sweet home”—(his harp begun) 
‘* Far from my old hereditary fields 
“ T wander! Ah! no more the vernal sun 
‘‘ For me the young-leav’d oak in glory gilds! 
“ Or wintry hour its inspiration yields, 
‘* Where brighten’d the green ash as chill winds blew! 
“* Farewell the heart that cherishes—that shields 
“ The boy from threatening scowls and smiles untrue— 
“ Friends of my childish years, dear native woods adieu! 


XLVI. 


“ Alas! no longer love and duty dress 
“ Where lies a parent, the neglected grave! 
«« There, where the spot no sighs of friendship bless, 
“‘ Shall pale reeds tremble, rustling thistles wave ! 
“ Yet, shall his dust repose, where sleep the brave ! 
“ And, haply, from his hovering spirit, still, 
** Some cheering succour may the minstrel crave ; 
« And fancy with her former visions fill 


‘* Where’er I shape my path, or grove, or dale, or hill. 





05 
XLVII. 


«« How many a time” (he said, his eye to heaven 
« Uprais’d in tears) for all the Muse inspires, 
« The sigh of gratitude my heart hath giv’n; 
« Nor with this harp transmitted from my sires 
« Slighted, degenerate, their poetic fires, 
“ Tho’ I inherit not their nobler powers! 
« Yet, tho’ with bolder hand they swept the wires, 
« Mine is the skill where dark affliction lours, 
« By modulations sweet to soothe the sullen hours. 


XLVIII. 


« When first, assiduous by my father’s side 
« A Minstrel-boy, I bore my little scrip ; 
«Twas then, at Chris'mas-Eve, or Hallau-tide, 
“¢ Midst merry wassailers was I wont to trip 
« My blithesome round, and not averse to sip, 
« Whilst ripe years revel’d in the copious draught, 
« The sparkling juice imbued my rosy lip ! 
“ To me, unconscious of revenge or craft, 
“‘ Then from the vacant heart the social circles laugh’d. 


XLIX, 


“* T'was then upon the soul of innocence 

‘* A father’s melodies the impression made ! 
“ F’en now their echoes placid joy dispense, 

“ As if once more my aged parent play’d ! 

“‘ But there was one sweet air shall never fade 
“ Dear to my pensive spirit!—There was one 

‘* As incense wafted from a woodbine shade ! 
“ Yet vibrates on my ear the dulcet tone !— 


‘ Would I could say, perhaps, yet vibrates—that alone! 
VOL. VIII, F 
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Le 


“ But from that moment I was all the bard, 


‘‘ Tho’ scarce twelve years had o’er me wing’d their 
“ flight ! 
‘ T look’d on nature with a fond regard ; 
“ And every scene was bath’d in lovely light! 
“« New was each murmur,—recent every sight, 
“ Wild as I flung my rapid glances round ! 
«‘ Sparkled the living streams, as crystal bright, 
“ Wav’'d the fair trees with flowers ambrosial crown’d! 
‘« And all was clear blue sky, and all was faery ground. 


LI. 


“ Whilst others with cold apathy the blooms 
“ Of spring perceiv’d—the first fresh breath inhal’d; 
‘““T met soft roses thro’ the breaking glooms, 
« And with glad heart on every sweet regal’d ! 
“Or, if the summer fruitage blaz’d, or sail’ d 
“ The thunder in careering horrors red ; 
“« If odorous zephyr sigh’d, or Auster wail’d ; 
“ Delighted still, I rov’d where fancy led, 
“ Where grandeur’ sawful forms, its flame ‘where beauty 
“‘ fed. 


LII. 


« Whilst others heeded not ¢he linnet’s loves, 
«’Twas mine, thro’ all the warbling woodland maze, 
“ To trace the growing passion of the groves ; 
« Or, thro’ some hollow of a glen, to gaze, 
«“ Where the dire eagle, prompt her prey to seize, 
“ Unsheath’d her claws, and plied her bloody beak, 
«* Then view her mount into the solar blaze, 
* And, north away, on rapid pinion break, 
‘ Where her vast eyrie hung across Benarvon’s peak. 
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Lill. 


‘“‘ But what are vernal smiles, or lightning storms, 
« The warbler’s loves, the impetuous eagle’s wings? 
“«* Are there not fairer features, finer forms, 
“To strike the thrilling heart’s harmonious strings? 
“ Voluptuous fire where female beauty flings 
“ To touch with transient glow the vulgar breast, 
‘Twas mine, as circled by some wizard’s rings, 
To flutter, haply for a moment blest, 
« And gaze, and tremble still, and find, alas! no rest! 


€¢ 


LIV. 


« Yet, tho’ I glanc’d a more impassion’d look, | 
“« And breath’d, too tender, more enamour‘d sighs, 
« Where the light virgin toss’d her careless crook, 
“ With love and joy and frolic in her eyes ; 
“ Yet could no sylvan maid with sweet surprise 
“ Allure me by a charm before unseen: 
“ ‘The simple air was oft a poor disguise ; 
‘“ Nor was there meekness in the modest mien! 
‘“ No sympathy of soul inspir’d the village green. 


LV. 
“ And say, no bosom by some secret bond 

‘To this poor heart attach’d, doth heaven incline ? 
“ No moral music to my soul respond ? 

“ But am I doom’d in lonesome shades to pine, 

‘* No whisperings breath’d, no sighs to answer mine? 
“QO! [have heard—not seraphs—sooth to say— 

“ Heaven’s harmonies could warble more divine!” 
Sudden his wild notes sweetly died away 
Upon the trembling strings ; and ceas’d his lovesick lay. 


END OF BOOK THE THIRD. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 








The Sister-Arts thus called into action—their operation in the 
enterprising spirit of the Lover and the Warrior. 








I. 


"Twas on a day, when many a lord and knight 
Were bidden to Earl Oscar’s sumptuous hall : 
Flam’d the broad banvers on the turret’s height. 
And now rode forth the hoary Seneschall 
Where deep-maned steeds tramp’d round the bul- 
wark’d wall: 
Stooping to silver stirrups squires drew nigh ; 
And grey dames, honouring the proud festival ; 
And lovely ladies dazzled every eye; 
And all in antique state the armorial pageantry ! 


Il. 


The sounds how various thro’ the crowded court ; 
From shaking portals, heavy doors that swung ; 

The rattling of horse-hoofs, the neigh, the snort ; 
Mingling i in harsh discordance many a tongue, 
And deaf’ning echoes as the castle rung. 

And lo! as rich across the rush-strewn floor 
Pictorial shapes the illumination flung, 

The steel-clad chieftains thro’ each lofty door, 

In long procession march’d, with “ damsels a bright 


« store. 
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Ill. 


High o’er the splendours of the stately feast 
The gallery threw its far-projected shade ; 
And many a Minstrel the carousal grac’d, 
Where the sweet flagelet its notes essay’d, 
Or the deep sackbut martial music made, 
The fife, the clarinet, the mellower horn! 
And who, as from his harp imploring aid, 
That pensive lad, his green vest pale and worn? 
Can a poor peasant boy, or hall, or bower, adorn? 


IV. 


To glut the haughty Oscar’s ravenous ears, 
The choir, their legends rising to a roar 
Obstreperous, chaunted—sung the suppliant’s tears ; 
Fame’s rapid clarion, that from shore to shore 
The names of kings and bloody conqueror’s bore ; 
Pale vassals palsied by a despot’s nod ; 
And each traditionary tale of yore 
That told, how crouching to his iron rod, 
Faint multitudes fell down, and bless’d him as their 
God! 


V. 


Far other strains as now the silent banu, 
As now the listening chiefs, to him alone 
Look’d wondering, follow’d Edwin’s master-hand— 
Far other lessons mute attention won! 
O’er sanguine feuds sent down from sire to son, 
O’er mad ambition’s strides the Minstrel mourn’d ! 
To free-born man and freedom’s rights foregone 
His glowing fancy now the story turn’d, 
While pages, squires, and serfs, with heaven’s own 
fervour burn’d! 
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Vi. 





Alas! it was no high historic song : 

To conscious bosoms trembled every chord : 
Perhaps, some wanderer in the festive throng 

Had seen with chill dismay the ruffian sword 

Reek in the life-blood of their lawful lord ! 
And lo! amidst the chiefs a stranger-guest, 

As sudden by the fiertd of conscience gor’d, 
Let drop the goblet to his lips just prest, 
And grinn’d a heartless smile, and bow’d his helmet 

crest. 
Vil. 


« Yet shall the tyrant rue,” (his visage grim— 
His fear-struck features well the Minstrel knew— 
A coward heart now shrinking every limb) 
« Yet shall that fatal hour the tyrant rue, 
« When him, the hereditary laird he slew, 
« And dyed in kindred blood his guilty dirk ! 
« Some rightful heir shall rise, to freedom true, 
«© And show, if link’d with treachery murder lurk, 
«¢ How soon must ruin sap the usurper’s baseless work !”” 


Vill. 


A deeper still, and yet a deeper draught, 
In the full cup as flash’d the liquid gold, 

The stranger-lord, to quench his feelings quaff’d ! 
His eye “the host with indignation roll’d ! 
Nor only did the impatient Earl behold 

His guest by turns enrag’d, by turns dismay’d.— 
To keen suspicion Marian’s tremors told 

Some ominous tale. His brows in gathering shade 


Now dark, he scowl’d in scorn, and now he grasp’d his 


blade. 
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1X. 


« For him, embalming his untimely bier, 
« (Edwin still sung) no sighs shall mark distress ' 
« His memory loath’d by all, no tender tear 
« Soft in the eye of virgin beauty, bless! 
‘« Nor, as in life, affection’s fond caress 
« Did ever melt that unrelenting lord, 
‘«¢ So, lone in death, as midst a wilderness, 
‘« His unshriev’d spirit shall haunt the spot abhorr’d, 
«“ Where moulders his dank tomb with toads and vipers 
 stor’d. 


X. 


« But, where the simple bosom owns no stain, 
‘‘ Shall not the chaste, the ingenuous virtues find 
“ A sympathizing spirit? Not in vain, 
‘« Shall not that bosom seek its kindred mind ? 
“Yes! and congenial souls, to meet their kind, 
“ Tho’ born, where gothic piles superbly rise, 
“ Not seldom hath impartial heaven inclin’d : 
‘« And soon, these aspirations taught to prize, 
“ Some Marian may impart her moral harmonies !”’ 


XI. 


I].—Her blush that moment met her father’s glance, 
(It was a flower, in sooth, whose bloom was brief) 

High Oscar starting pois’d the uplifted lance— 
With shrieks she fell. Astonish’d, every chief 
Arose, to give the fainted maid relief— 

When from her bosom dropp’d (of power to chase, 
There folded, the sick pangs of lovelorn grief) 

Two pencil’d forms, with all the vivid trace 

Of Marian’s beauteous shape, of Edwin’s manly grace. 
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Xi. 
{1I.—Scarce had the morning ting’d the saffron east, 
When Oscar summon’d, all with fury gaunt, 
His prisoner, dire disturber of the feast, 
And cried: “ Thou reptile fly! poor worm avaunt! 
“‘ Haste from these walls, and seek thy wildwood 
‘* haunt, 
“* Nor here again thy peasant dreams advance! 
‘“« Thy freedom on such terms alone I grant! 
“Go! and in other groves indulge thy trance! 
Thy patrimonial harp, thy proud inheritance !”” 


XIII. 

“Yes!” (Edwin cries) “ this harp is worth a throne! 
“ Poor are thy castles to one Minstrel lay ! 

“ Yes! there are claims that grandeur dares not own ! 
“ For I have claims (his full heart seem’d to say) 
“ That, where the warrior’s plumage fades away, 

* And conquest her vain ensigns hath unfurl’d, 
‘« Shall to the soul aspire, the bosom sway, 

«And from their bloodstain’d heights where despots 

“ hurl’d 


“ Roll in dishonest dust, shall rouse a vassal world !” 


XIV. 

“ Go then, my boy !”—the mocking Oscar spoke— 
“« Go, with a power to thee reveal’d alone, 

“ In suffering clanships break the ignoble yoke 
“« Besure, enchantment lives in every tone! 
« And, with a sorcery to thy sires unknown, 

« Thy strains shall kindle slaves to arms, to arms! 
‘Go then; and pictur’d beauty be thine own! 

** Go, waken thro’ a groaning land alarms! 
The original thy meed—no less than Marian’s 

charms!” 


}>> 


END OF THE FOURTH BOOK, 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 








The Effect of the Sister Arts (as thus engaged in the Spirit of 
Enterprise)—To the Minstrel, the acquisition of riches, power, 
and beauty, and to his country, emancipation from tyranny, and 
the restoration of liberty and peace. 








I. 


Fawr on the lark’s wet wing, some orient beams 
Play’d, as she warbling rose. His cottage gloom 
The Minstrel, haunted by romantic dreams, 
Had fled, ere yet a lone ray could illume 
The lattice, or steal o’er the garden bloom: 
And now, as the sun stain’d the mountain top, 
Sudden, he spied along the yellow broom 
Pacing, a slow and melancholy group ; 
Some dubious where to tread, some seem’d devoid of 


hope. 
Il. 


They were of Edwin’s clan—weigh’d down with age 
A great grandsire, his thin hair silver-grey ; 
And fathers, haply from experience sage, 
And sturdy lads, half serious, and half gay ; 
And rose-lip’d maidens, who to roundelay 
Had danc’d, on village-green, at village-wake ; 
And wedded females, who with vain essay, 
Well as they knew the Minstrel, strove to speak, 


And fore’d a smile, yet look’d, as if their hearts would 
break. 
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Ill. 


« Your way, (he cries) ah! whither do ye bend, 
« Ye, whom my ditties rude so oft have charm’d, 
« Weaving the joyous dance, your festal friend ? 
«« Whom rural pastimes e’en to transport warm’d, 
« By not a glimpse of coming ills alarm’d !” 
And then he swept the strings, prelusive o’er ; 
At once a thousand dear ideas swarm’d 
In every breast: ¢ ch panted to explore 
Again the will. wy tlood, the mountain and the moor. 


1V. 


The long-transmitted field he lov’d to till, 

The trout-stream’s maze, the bugle’s morning cheer, 
The secret woodpath, and the murmuring mill, 

And sylvan axe erst echoing on the ear, 

Sprang to each mind. One look’d from cowl severe 
On Edwin, more intent. A cherub child, 

(From other eyes whilst gush’d the ready tear) 
On his dejected father archly smil’d, 
And bark’d a sportive dog, as if from prescience wild. 


Vv. 


Where liv’d a veteran warder, to his laird 
Once warm in service, they slop’d back their path— 
He, who his poor fall’n master’s trust had shar’d 
Thro’ a long lapse of time; whose ancient faith 
Would have call’d lightnings from their cloud, to 
scath 
His brows, ere he had seen that master slain ! 
Far in the horizon where a fir-girt rath 
Seem’d a dark spot beyond the misty plain, 
That veteran warder liv’d—there sped the motley train. 
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vi. 
With cordial welcome did the warder greet 

The approaching troop. His fancy, day and night, 
Had figur’d such a troop—’twas no deceit, 

But a clear vision of the second sight! 

Now was he almost frantic from delight ! 
Flew open his doors thick set with massy nails, 

E’en to the secret armoury ; where in fight 
Prov’d ages back, frown’d helms, and dirks, and mails, 
Broad-swords, and many a targe emboss’d with bloody 

scales, 
VII. 


The old men, wagging each his hoary beard, 

On deeds of other days with pleasure hung: 
Froth’d in full cups the mantling ale they rear’d ; 
And smooth in eloquence grew every tongue. 

It was a brisk incitement to the young! 
On Edwin, as such deeds he ponder’d o’er, 

Full oft the monk a look mysterious flung; 
And Edwin was assur’d, yet more and more, 


That he had somewhere seen that reverend face before. 


Vill. 


Whisper’d at length the monk in Edwin’s ear: 
“ Go, Minstrel-boy, go teach our troops to feel 
“Their native worth ; and as high strains they hear, 
“ Bury in tyrant-breasts the avenging steel ! 
“Thy task to vindicate thy country’s weal, 
‘ And show, in blessing others, man is blest ! 
« And, if thou come victorious, to reveal 
“A truth be mine, thro’ all thy life supprest ! 
“ Heaven on thine own deserts still bids thy fortune 
* rest. 
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1X, 


The chill blood warm’d afresh his veins—his band 
As Arden guided to the border ground, 

And straight his standard rear’d. At his command 
The bugle blast fili’d vales and hills. Around 
Flock’d the glad tenantry. And he, who wound 

His lonesome way turn’d back thro’ bowery glen ; 
And he who climb’d the cragstone at the sound 

Was stay’d; and he who slowly trod the fen 

Sprang forth, and he whose charge was clos’d in wattled 

pen. 
x. 


Now brisk in march behold the clan, where seem’d 
As stretch’d into the skies, a weary heath ; 

And now descending, where a dingle gleam’ ‘d, 
Now vanishing, as low grounds dark beneath 
Into dells deepen’d, like the gloom of death ; 

Now winding thro’ a mountain’s shaggy shade ; 
When drawn aloft from many a hostile sheath, 

In dire defiance flash’d the unsated blade, 

And leap’d from hollow rocks the rebel ambuscade. 


XI. 


*Twas from a bushy covert far retir’d, 
And ivy-curtain *d was one cavern there; 
Where Edwin, by the hermit’s lore inspir’d, 
(The same sweet spot) first heard the world had care. 
And Arden, of the dangerous haunt aware, 
Had arm’d his men with cuirass, shield and lance, 
And bade them for the sudden fight prepare, 
And looking round with heedful steps advance ; 
Full soon his caution prov’d, no words of fear or chance: 
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XII. 


Hack’d by the rebel broad-swords were the helm 
And mail and targe: and heavy were the blows 
Of Arden from old oak and screening elm, 
And from above the cavern; whence the foes 
In ambush panted with their spears to enclose 
The clan. What writhing bodies fill’d the cave 
In death! In Edwin wild the emotion rose, 
To see the hermit’s placid grot, a grave ; 
And red with human gore the brook’s once amber wave ! 


XIII. 


On to the abbey with fore’d march, they swept 
Their whirlwind course! and, where they spied afar 
The insulting banners, some in anguish wept 
At ason’s durance; others seem’d in air 
To see a murder’d parent’s spectre glare ; 
And some, as stooping his dark pinions, pass’d 
The raven, caught the croak of wan despair ; 
And others, from the abbey trumpets blast, 
(But = were beardless boys) shrank backward all 
aghast. 


XIV. 


Now hangs upon a moment virtue’s cause— 
In full view the terrific abbey walls! 

The clanmen halt—a still and awful pause— 
Each breast the memory of dire deeds appals! 
O Edwin, sing! O, sing, “ the tyrant falls!” 

Seize, seize thy harp; or Ettrick never more 
Shall call back honour to her ancient halls! 

Ah, why so sprinkled with fraternal gore, 

If idly the war-note thy faltering troop restore ? 
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XV. 


He sung. And “ what is life,” (was Edwin’s strain) 
" What, without freedom, man’s prerogative ! 

“« Ah! happier they, than slaves that drag the chain, 
“ They, for whose dying worth the valiant grieve! 
“ Great at the cavern did your comrades give 

“ Their spirits to their country! shall we shrink 
‘‘ From rebel blades ; each corse unburied leave 

“ To mangling eagles; e’en on glory’s brink 

“ Shudder, and down the gulf of black oblivion sink? 


XVI, 


“ Forbid it, heaven !—TI see the despot grasp 
“ Deep in some cell, his dirk, from terror pale! 
“ T see him in death’s agony now gasp ! 
« His minions flee; go, go, the dome assail! 
« Already, freedom’s generous sons prevail ! 
“ Each bears, exulting, his rich trophies home! 
‘* Yes! to hisown dear hearth !—-There, there, the 
“ tale 
Shall with new lustre light the bridal bloom, 
« And children lisp your deeds for ages yet to come!” 


XVII. 


The last tones quivering, with one shout, to rend 
The mountains, they rush’d onward ! to his blade 
Each trusting, deem’ d his blade his only friend. 
Fach flung aside his corselet, nor own’d aid 
In targe or helm; each flung aside his plaid ; 
And sought the clovstral gloom, to Ardeu known 
Whence an arch’d passage to the abbey led: 
The subterranean road of dripping stone 
Had heard, for many a year, the low gales only moan. 
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XVIII. 


Amidst the heart of the proud abbey, rang 
The vaults, as rose the invaders to the day ; 
Nor one, thro’ all the dome, his cross-bow strang; 
Nor one along the ramparts made the essay 
To meet his foe, by coldness or dismay 
Held back !—The laird had, with a desperate few, 
High on the spiral staircase barr’d the way, 
And there some foremost clan-men wildly slew ; 
Till now he fell, o’erpower’d with all his dastard crew. 


XIX, 


From Glenvon scarce was the grey abbey wrench’d, 
Ere, to the dead devoting sacred sighs, 
The Minstrel to the cave in carnage drench’d 
(It might be deem’d the cave of destinies) 
Repair’d. There pac’d, to thrill him with surprise! 
The monk—a white-stol’d hermit !—* Lo, the reign 
“« Of despots is o’erpass’d!’’ (the hermit cries) 
“ Behold the grasp of usurpation vain ! 
“ And thine, from high descent, these towers, this wide 
« demesne. 
XX, 


‘“ Brother to him, whom haughty Glenvon slew, 
“ Like me, thy father from the world retir’d ! 
* His proud alliance veiling from the view 
“In deep disgust. By loftier prospects fir’d, 
“To rank or wealth his wishes had aspir’d 
“« In vain, whilst others the demesne possess’d ! 
“In sooth, he left thee all himself desir’d; 
‘‘ Nor with ambitious hope would fill thy breast, 
“ Nor in thy lineal harp misdeem’d thee doubly blest. 
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XXI. 


« But erst, disguis’d by monkish cowl and garb, 
“I wonder not, my son!” (the hermit cried) 
“ Thou knew’st me not. Here shelter’d, every barb 
‘« Of the world’s arrows had I long defied ! 
« Sure, thou remember’st thy il guide ! 
‘* See, then, that sage. Heaven sent me from my cell 
“« To bid thee lay in dust the murderer’s pride, 
« The secret story of thy birth to tell, 
« And —e genius flights beyond the glimmering 
ce ell. 
XXII. 
“ Force’d from this grotto, where mine age repos’d, 
« And, my poor * stag! where gentlest of thy race 
“« Living I had sustain’d thee, dying clos’d 
“ Thine eyes,—I fled before the despot’s face ; 
« And join’d the clanmen, doubtful where to trace 
““My path. The counsels of the All-wise, how deep! 
" Tho? blood, alas! pollute this quiet place, 
“‘ Here, those who fell, shall sleep, untroubled sleep ; 
“ Here patriots heave the sigh, and village maidens 
‘6 weep!” 
XXIII. 
In wild amaze, and gratitude more sweet 
Was Edwin lost. He gaz’d, and gaz’d again; 
And his first guide, his guardian still, to greet, 
Hasten’d with bounding heart. The grot, with pain 
To see discolour’d by the hostile stain 
So hallow’d a retreat, he wander’d o’er ! 
«« But it was heaven’s high will! and nought in vain 


«* Had Providence decreed ! ! *twas his to explore 
« Yet various scenes—’twas his, to wonder and adore!” 


* See Beatiie’s Minstrel, Book II. Stanza 25, 
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XXIV. 


lI. Amupst the ideas which, like orb in orb, 

Fast in his mind revolving, seem’d to roll, 
All other thoughts could Marian still absorb, 

The first dear image that inspir’d his soul ! 

Twas necromantic love, at whose controul 
The passions flame, or darken into gloom ; 

’Twas mighty love, his heart possessing whole, 
Bade genius lance forth lightnings, to illume 
Ambition’s orient track, and gild its towering plume! 


XXV. 


By cuirass al] unarmed, or shield or helm, 
‘Unaided by obsequious squire or horse, 

Edwin, the grandeur of whose soul to o’erwhelm, 
To check whose firm resolve, no power had force, 
To meet his Marian bent his instant course; 

And to his wish indulgent (so it seemed) 
In the fair bower of all his sighs the source, 

Hail’d her, more kind than fancy’s self had dream’d ; 


And one sweet melting glance a thousand fears redeem’d. 


XXVI. 


Then mantled o’er her face a brighter glow ; 
Rich through her hair’s luxuriance blush’d a braid 
Of young wood-flowers ; her drapery, as of snow, 
Flung o’er her form a light aérial shade ; 
Whilst in her lovely eyes the expression play’d 
Waken’d by some new wish, how sweetly wild ! 
And in quick throbs her bosom fast betray’d 
A passion, ill to reason reconcil’d— 


The flame of infant love, that all her soul beguil’d. 
VOL. VIII. G 
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XXVITI. 


“ O beauteous fair-one !” (falter’d Edwin’s tongue— 
It was the first access of fond desire, 
That still approaching, in suspense still hung—) 
«OQ, Marian! if the victor’s palm inspire 
“ Through sympathetic ranks the heroic fire, 
*‘ She, who inflam’d the victor, hath done more! 
“ And sure, e’en earls may kiss the minstrel-wire, 
“ Whilst echoing whence the despot reeks in gore, 
“Ring its triumphant sounds, and peal from shore to 
shore !” 


XXVIII. 


With thrilling clasp now met their mutual hands! 
Their breathless joy, how mixt with doubts and fears! 
The tumult which love only understands ; 
Luxurious sighs, and more delicious tears ! 
But the scar’d look that apprehension wears, 
Ill suits the dalliance of dissolving love ! 
As the air darken’d round with bristling spears, 
Behold a band encircled all the alcove, 
And seiz’d the unweeting pair, and bore them up the 
grove. 


XXIX. 


Not with those notions midst the vulgar bred, 
That scutcheon’d pomp consign to scornful mirth, 
Was Edwin to the hall of Oscar led ! 
Yet, conscious of that high commanding worth, 
That as the palace warms the hamlet-hearth, 
He claim’d the guerdon of achievements bold : 
And sternly did he hide his generous birth, 
Nor deem’d, that lineage could descent uphold, 
Or blazon fair exploits by virtue’s hand enroll’d. 
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XXX. 


« What” (cried the tyrant) shall reward thy deed 
“Of glory? Upstart! murderer ! haste, begone ! 
« The turret in yon gateway be thy meed, 
« And for the bridal sigh, the imprison’d moan! 
‘«« Bear, bear him hence! nor let his plaints alone 
‘‘ O’er vanish’d hopes or broken visions brood ! 
‘ Bear Marian, too! That tower she deems her own 
“ Shall bid her languish all in amorous mood, 
“ Sigh o’er her pencil’d forms, and hug her solitude !” 


XXXII. 


And is it thus man tramples upon man? 
Shall tyranny break down, or fraud betray 
That spirit which far beyond life’s little span 
Soars where high genius points the empyreal way ? 
Shall treachery mar its course, or blot its ray ? 
No! can aught human quench the heavenly flame ? 
No! tho’ immur’d where faints unheard the lay, 
Young Edwin in disdain suppress’d the claim 
Of lordly birth, and grasp’d the Minstrel’s nobler name. 


XXXII, 


III. Bur that ethereal spirit could ought sustain 
Unwavering, when, sweet sufferer for his sake, 

He pictur’d Marian, torn by every pain, 
And imag’d her through night’s drear gloom awake, 
And pining still at every pale day-break ? 

Full oft was Edwin tempted to disclose 
His birth, at her idea only weak : 

But yetthe day declin’d, the morning rose, 

And yet could they perceive no period to their woes. 
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XXXIII. 


One morn, had Edwin from his prisoning grate 
Mus’d on the still grey light that, gleam on gleam, 
Touch’d the green hills ; and soften’d was his fate, 
As fancy wander’d o’er the vapour’s stream 
That, tinctur’d by the horizontal beam, 
Fill'd all the distant vale, one glowing surge! 
*T was like the portrait of some faery dream ! 
When a wild burst of sound bade echo urge 
It’s echo, lingering yet along the forest-verge. 


XXXIV. 


Oft through the openings of the steepy wood 

Ere at his heels their horns the huntsmen wound, 
The stag peep’d forth and quak’d, then listening stood 

As if he lov’d the music of the hound ! 

And then each murmur, sinking all around, 
Died fast away, then rose in one full swell— 

The whole troop tramping over nearer ground, 
While, down theimpending craggs they reach’d the dell, 
Where fronting the proud dome the village shadow fell. 


XXXV. 


Now shouts redoubled ; all in wide arra 
Steeds smok’d; hounds struggled through the brook 
below ! 
The stag turn’d round infuriate ; and at bay 
To many a beagle dealt a deadly blow, 
And, at his throat as hung the deep-mouth’d foe, 
Sprang desp -rate through the gateway at one dash! 
Down fell the prong’d portcullis! Then, I trow, 
A hern-plum’d horseman midst the horrid crash 
Was torn asunder, quick as forked lightnings flash. 
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XXXVI. 


Twas Oscar! if a thought of dire revenge 
Ere brush’d, (’tis thus the shadow fleets away) 
The Minstrel’s mind ; how glorious was the change! 
As in pale death his foeman gasping lay ! 
It was a sight of pity and dismay ! 
But, O! what feelings tortur’d Edwin’s heart! 
He would have run with kindness to repay 
Each wrong; to bind each wound; to heal each smart! 
His irons smote his soul! each enter’d like a dart. 


XXXVIT. 


Dread was the pause of silence ; dread the din 
Of dissonant doors and bars, and dread the shriek, 
The hideous laugh, and murmurs far within! 
' Hark, other bolts! hark ! nearer hinges creak ! 
Behold the castle heiress! all too weak 
Her utterance:—lo! she swoons in Edwin’s arms! 
Pale the rose quivers on her lip—her cheek ! 
But, as new life awakes, how wild the alarms 
Throb in her flushing breast, and light up all her charms ! 


XXXVITII. 


The various feelings of the trembling pair 
Who, who could picture? Speechless, long they cast 
Unutterable looks ;—when the shrill’d air 
Some messenger announc’d, approaching fast : 
The banner’d herald to the drawbridge pass’d, 
And there aloud claim’d Edwin’s liberty ; 
His lineage, and his rightful heirship trac’d, 
And now to all the crowding tenantry 
Spoke, with imperious voice, his lordly high degree. 
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XXXIX. 


Conscious her glance met his!—She thought and sigh’d, 
His dumb reserve had prov’d a twofold bane: 
Then, like a blaze of light, his mystic pride 
She saw unveil’d, and own’d its generous strain ; 
And joy’d, that mantled e’en in throngs profane, 
Tho’ for a while obscur’d, baronial blood ; 
Yet, (not of her ancestral honcurs vain) 
View’d genius, first of every earthly good, 
Rise paramount o’er birth, in its own hardihood ! 


XL. 


And Edwin! where, where lurks the peasant lad ? 
Clans, earldoms, wealth, and beauty, all thine own! 
Born the low peasant of the uncultur’d shade, 
« Thy proud inheritance”’—thy harp alone! 
But, from the cot evolving to the throne, 
As, nature, men, and manners meet thy views, 
Shall not the sister-arts in loftier tone 
Through life, delight and dignity diffuse ; 
And, feeling well their worth, the million bless thy Muse? 








MADRIGAL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF COCQUARD. 








{ veex when I see you a joy past expressing ; 
When no longer I see you, in anguish I fall! 
Ah, to see you for ever would mine were the blessing ; 


Or would that I never had seen you at all! 
R. A. D. 


— 
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STANZAS 


ON A FAVOURITE PLANTATION IN THE GROUNDS OF 
C. W. ESQ. ADDRESSED TO MISS W. 


RY DR. RUSSELL. 








I. 


Fouty, or Fancy, what they will, 

Let fools your sweet plantation call; 
No matter if the sound be ill, 

Since what we see is beauteous all. 


II. 


The Cyprian shades, as bards have sung, 
Were sacred to the Queen of Love ; 
There, on the myrtles, Cupid hung 
: His bow, there sat the fav’rite dove. 


l1I, 


But she, who makes these trees her care, 
The Nymph that haunts this lovely shade, 
Tho’ as the Cyprian goddess fair, 
Is chaster than the Delian Maid. 


IV. 


To friendship sacred be this place; 

. Keep, wanton Cupid, far away ; 
§> These walks shall Dora’s presence grace, 
While I to friendship tune my lay. 
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STANZAS 


WRITTEN IN A SEAT IN THE SAME PLANTATION. 
BY THE SAME. 











I, 


Dona, one day, no matter when, 
While sitting on this seat, was saying, 
* Vil live a maid; I hate these men, 
Their sex is ever our’s betraying. 


If, 


“Grant me, ye powers, but this request, 
In my retreat from fops and folly, 
Let me with one fair friend be blest! 
One female friend wil! bless your Dolly.’ 


IIL. 
Young Cupid, from a neighbouring tree, 
Heard the grave Nymph her thoughts expressing, 
“‘ And is it so, sage miss?” said he, 
“ Then why this care display’d in dressing ? 


IV. 


““ Why, but some coxcomb’s heart to win, 
This gadding to all public places ? 
Why, but to take some racer in, 
This coaching still to all the races ? 


v. 
“ Why, when a beau appears in view, 
Those dimpling smiles, that bosom panting ? 
Why, in each cheek, that change of hue? 
Why,—but Ill quickly stop your canting. 
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Vi. 


« T’ll show the world how they’re abus’d, 
Such grave gay baggages believing; 

Know then, by me, you stand accus’d 
Both of pursuing man, and thieving. 


Vil. 


‘‘ Nay, never hope your tricks to hide, 
(Come, hold your head up, hold it higher) 
You stole, I saw you, from my side 
This dart, and threw it at yon ’squire.” 


VIII. 
The Nymph, enrag’d, at Cupid’s charge, 
(But Cupid ne’er was whipt for lying) 
Disdain’d to answer him at large, 
Thus only with just pride replying : 


Ix. 
‘‘ Were man, young sir, what I pursue, 
Need I thy dart to pierce his liver? 
My pencil, boy, which Homer drew, 
Is of more force than half thy quiver.” 








EPIGRAM 


ON THE 
REPRESENTATION OF TIMOUR THE TARTAR. 1813. 


BY B. H. BROWNE, M. D. 








Ler the Houynhnhms no longer be reckon’d a fable, 
Now all our great actors are brought from the stable ! 
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A NIGHT PIECE. 


WRITTEN IN AUTUMN, J811. 


BY JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 





-—— 





How lonely is this wildered scene, 
When silence, from her vault so blue, 

Steals soft o’er Teviot’s mountains green, 
To sleep embalmed in midnight dew ! 


All hail ye hills, whose towering height, 
Like shadows scoop the yielding sky ! 

And thou, mysterious guest of night ! 
Dread traveller of immensity ! 


Stranger of heaven, I bid thee hail! 
Shred from the pall of glory riven, 


That flashest in celestial gale; 
Broad pennon of the king of Heaven ! 


Art thou the flag of woe and death 
From angel’s ensign-staff unfurl’d ? 

Art thou the standard of his wrath, 
Waved o’er a sordid sinful world? 


No, from thy pure, pellucid beam, 
That erst o’er plains of Bethlehem shone, 


No latent evil we can deem ; 
Fair herald of th’ eternal throne ! 







O} 


Whate’er portends thy front of fire, 
And streaming locks so lovely pale ; 

Or peace to man, or judgments dire, 
Stranger of heaven I bid thee hail! 


Where hast thou roamed these thousand years? 


Why sought those polar paths again ? 
From wilderness of glowing spheres, 
To fling thy vesture o’er the wain ? 


And when thou climb’st the milky way, 
And vanishest from human view, 

A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray, 
Through wilds of yon empyreal blue. 


Oh, on thy rapid prow to glide ! 
To sail the boundless skies with thee! 
And plough the twinkling stars aside, 
Like foam-bells on a tranquil sea! 


To brush the embers from the sun; 
The icicles from off the pole ; 

Then far to other systems run, 
Where other moons and planets roll! 


Stranger of heaven! O let thine eye 
Smile on a wild enthusiast’s dream ! 

Eccentric as thy course on high, 
And airy as thine ambient beam. 


And long, long, may thy silver ray 
Our northern vault at eve adorn; 

Then, wheeling to the east away, 

Sweep the gray portals of the morn! 
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TO A FRIEND, 


WHO ASKED THE AUTHOR IF HE WAS NOT TIRED OF 
WRITING ON LOVE AND BEAUTY. 


BY MR. J. M. LACEY. 


Author of “ The Farm House,” &c. 








Tien of Love !—Of Beauty tired ! 
Art thou a man, who thus can ask it ? 


Bid misers say, with hoarding fir’d, 
Whether they hate each hidden casket. 


Go ask the bird, who, high in air, 
Sings, as he soars sublime to heav’n, 


Whether he would not rather share 
A gilded cage by mortal giv’n. 
Go ask the toiling slave, if he 
Does not prefer his horrid doom 


To home, and joy, and liberty ; 
To scenes where peaceful pleasures bloom! 


“ No!” they would answer.—I say, no, 
To all thy question’s hated boldness ; 

Long may I own Love’s gentle glow, 
Unmingled with thy native coldness. 


For, oh! its thrill is worth, to me, 
The whole of wisdom’s treasur’d stories. 
Though bound by love, I’d not be free 
For all the world’s united glories! 
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To love, and to be lov’d again ; 

To know, that, though the world may frown, 
Ore gentle heart will sooth thy pain, 

Is dearer than a monarch’s crown! 


And, oh! how dear the whisper’d thought, 
The dulcet answer softly spoken, 

The timid sigh, with feeling fraught, 
The melting kiss, love’s truest token ! 


To me, how beauty’s charms can tire, 
Is myst’ry most supremely strange ;— 
Charms which a Stoic might admire, 
And for philosophy exchange! 


The bright-blue eye’s celestial gleam ; 
Such charmful lustre is there in it, 

To me an orb of light would seem, 
And sooth me for each anguish’d minute. 


The brow where never wrinkle came, 
Where undivided peace reposes ; 

The cheek illum’d by Virtue’s flame, 
And beaming with her brightest roses. 


The lip, whose murmurs ask protection, 
Or whence sweet melodies are stealing ; 

The breast,—soft throne of fond affection— 
Where throbs, inhum’d, the heart of feeling : 


The angel arm, and fingers fair, 

When o’er the maze of music straying, 
Striking each chord divinely rare, 

As gay or pensive themes are playing: 
All, all are dear !—and whilst I live, 

Still may they warm this breast of mine ; 
Life without love no charm can give, 

For wanting that man must repine ! 
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Then ask me not to tell, again, 
If I am tir’d of love and beauty ; 

I worship both, nor want, nor pain, 
Could tempt me from so dear a duty. 


Nor think I coldly sing of love 

When I have never felt its thrilling : 
It has been mine its joys to prove, 

To feel its griefs my bosom filling : 


And I have own’d bright beauty’s pow’r, 
Have mark’d her blue-eye’s brilliant beaming, 


Have shar’d her sad, her happy hour, 
And press’d the lip with nectar teeming ! 


And can I then forget the blisses 
That love and beauty gave me ever ; 
The smiles, the tears, the frowns, the kisses >— 


Never, my chilling friend, oh, never ! 


< ee een = 








IMPROMPTU 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF MISS F. TO MR. PAIN. 








Waar idle schemes fond nymphs pursue, 
When they submit to Hymen’s chain! 
Here’s F for instance, what’s her view, 
Whose pleasure, all must flow from Pain? 
DR. RUSSELL. 
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TO A RICH RIVAL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MARECHAL, 








Keep thy gold, proud rival; keep 
Hoarded up the dazzling heap; 
Thine eyes on that dear idol feast, 
Idol worthy of the priest! 
Go! and exist but for thyself! 
Go! vegetate amidst thy pelf! 
Thou well canst play that sordid part ; 
But know, to love requires a heart! 
Thou, because blind Fortune pours 
Profusely at thy feet her stores, 
Fondly believ’st, with erring thought, 
My Delia’s graces may be bought. 
Cease thus to let thy wishes fly 
Beyond thy power to gratify ! 

I envy not thy boundless treasures, 
Why enviest thou my tender pleasures ? 
Thou art but rich! to Delia’s eyes 

This alone will not suffice : 

In the swain she calls her lover 

Other charms she must discover. 

With only riches to thy share 

Thou striv’st in vain to please the fair: 
Then keep, proud rival! keep thy gold. 
What hop’st thou? Love is never sold! 


R. A. DAVENPORT. 
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TO LORD REDESDALE. 


BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 








Repespace! for those, whose faint and grateful cry 
Is checked by sobs, or smothered by a sigh ; 
For those, whose eyes whene’er they hear thy name 
Flash through their tears hope’s long forgotten flame ; 
For those, condemn’d uncounted years to tell 
By minute groans within their prison cell ; 
For those I thank thee. O presumptuous task ! 
What other thanks than theirs does Redesdale ask ! 
How weak the fame the lowly songstress rears, 
To the unspoken praise that floats in tears! 
What incense halt so sweet as that which driven 
By grateful captives’ sighs ascends to heaven! 
One only to thy soul more dear can be— 
The shout when these sad captives shall be free : 
Then while thine ear shall weaker praise resign ; 
Then thy glad heart will cry, this deed was mine. 
Long did we hurl accusing Freedom’s brand 
O’er iron despots in a slavish land ; 
Long did the brave denounce, the gentle feel 
The fabled horrors of the dread Bastille. 
And shall we now, whose pure and equal laws 
Force from an envying world unbought applause, 
Shall we, in freedom rich, in man, in mind, 
Mind, freedom, man, in hopeless durance bind, 
And doom the guiltless sufferer to sustain 
Worse ills than lurked within the Gallic chain! 
Worse! For the monarch’s victim only felt 
The pangs that in his single bosom dwelt; 
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He knew, that safe, secure, though far away, 
All whom he lov’d remain’d, to weep, to pray, 
To fear, but still to hope! and oft the thought 
I only suffer, sweet consolement brought ; 

Till his heart melting in love’s generous glow 
Found a degree of bliss in unshared woe. 


But he, the captive of some petty debt, 
Whose tears an aged wife’s cold bosom wet ; 
Who hangs upon his lovely daughter’s arm, 
Watching each languid smile, each withering charm; 
While fondness mourns the rose that fades so fast; 
And reason wishes that soft bloom were past ; 
What thought can comfort him! his wife in vain 
Seeks to assuage his grief and ease his pain, 
Sinking with famine, still with hope she cheers; 
Unmark’d her words—her voice alone he hears, 
Whose hollow tones make mockery of joy: 
Sees but the eyes that hope itself destroy ; 
The sunken cheeks; the forced and ghastly smile ; 
And the cold hand that can no longer toil. 
He turns, in flaxen curls and eyes of blue, 
And rosy lips a direr ill to view. 
Then thro’ his brain while sad forebodings roll, 
Remembered joys come thronging o’er his soul ; 
For the red lofty walls, that bar all light, 
His white-washed cot appears in sunshine bright ; 
Tall trees rise proudly in the western beam, 
And gurgles down the hill the sparkling stream ; 
Beneath the vine-wreath’d porch his wife serene 
Smiles at the May-day sports upon the green, 
And she who leads the dance in beauty mild, 
So young, so fair, so gay,—it is his child !— 
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If ever innocence can know despair, 
’Tis from such trance to start and find them there ! 
Mitford (I will not yield the honest fame 

Thy virtues cast on my paternal name !) 

Mitford, heaven speed thy efforts! well employed 
Even though thy generous aim should be destroyed ; 
Even should’st thou fail the prison gates to ope, 
Thou giv’st the captive much, in giving hope. 

O hope most deeply shared! soon may the wind 
Play round his brow in freshness unconfined ! 
Free as the wave, or as the roving cloud, 

May he too wander, of his being proud, 

Tasting the sweets of his young liberty, 
Remembering all his woes, and blessing thee ! 








IMPROMPTU, 
ON HEARING MRS. PIGOT SING TO HER HARP, 1813. 
BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 








Tue Form, that charm’d the world so long, 
Nor motion ask’d, nor eye, nor song! 

But now—the sculptur’d spell unbound ! 
Pour forth the miracles of sound : 

Now, from her lips persuasion trills, 

And each harmonious finger kills: 

The Grecian wonder! call’d to life, 

To waken rivalry and strife— 

Each ear should deprecate the strain, 

And wish the marble cold again ! 


















ODE TO A FRIEND, 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. H. BURGH, LORD CHIEF BARON OF 
THE EXCHEQUER OF IRELAND. 








Way yes, this busy scene, my friend, 
Were curs’d without its destin’d end, 
Which reason ought to give ; 
From wisdom we should learn at last 
To taste the fruits of labour past, 
And for ourselves to live. 


For riches who? or who for power 

Would trifle with his latest hour, 
And toil till life’s extreme ; 

Nor mark, to passion still a prey, 

The little evening of his day 
With one indulgent gleam? 


The laurel who would cultivate, 
When flames the summer’s scorching heat, 
Or wintry storms invade— 
If some fond hope he did not breathe, 
Calmly at length to rest beneath 
Its honourable shade? 
H 2 
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SLANZAS TO MISS H. B. 1778. 


BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 








Looxe on a sea of trouble tost, 
I hop’d the port to gain ; 

Where woes are in oblivion lost, 
Where truth and quiet reign. 


But, not the fraud AraBia yields, 
Where lurks oppression’s sting : 
TueEsBatis’ desolated fields, 
Where fails the limpid spring: 


Nor famish’d wastes, nor stormy seas, 
Nor shocks, the globe that part, 
United, rob the mind of ease, 
Like Love’s infected dart ! 


Ah, hapless youth! the thought how vain! 
How fatal to thy rest! 

That groves were still devoid of pain, 
That shepherds still were blest ! 


Tho’ thro’ each land, by pilgrim trod, 
Thy heart has still been free, 

Thee waited here, Love’s chastening rod— 
Here bend thy stubborn knee! 


Tis not the form Crrcassta boasts, 
Thy tender homage claims ; 

The feature of the Grecian coasts— 
’Tis charms, that lack of names! 
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Whate’er the animated heart 
Thro’ timid looks conveys ; 

More potent than the painter’s art, 
Or poet’s magic lays: 


W hate’er of liberal, polish’d, meek, 
The female race supply ; 

Flush in Honoria’s blooming cheek, 
Or languish in her eye! 


Shun then, fond swain! the danger shun! 
While yet thy fears have breath ; 

To linger here’s to be undone— 
To fly, is worse than death! 


Instruct me then, some gracious power ! 
Her pity to implore ; 

Be this a favourable hour, 
Or beat this heart no more! 








EPIGRAM 


FROM THE GREEK. 





Ir a kiss so offend you, dear maid, 
And to punish the insult you burn, 

Let affront with affront be repaid, 
And kiss me ten times in return, 


tt. 
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THE DESOLATION OF WAR. 


BY MR. JAMES IRVING. 








,_ dreadful all—the scene around 
The wearied gye could never bound, 


The list’ning ear scarce heard a sound, 
Save when reechoed back the ground 
The pealing voice of War. 


The morning sun had seen the plain 

Adorned with Autumn’s waving grain ; 

At evening when he looked again, 

Through sulphurous clouds, oF tthe stain, 
*T was ruin, wide and far. 


The smiling cots no more appeared, 
Or dimly seen, where darkly reared 
Their mouldering walls, whose falling heard 
By watching swains, told them interr'd 
Was every hope—their home. 


The balmy breeze at morning’s dawn, 

Had wafted sweets from every lawn, 

Till War, at evening, bade it fan 

The burning homes of houseless man, 
On burning wings to roam. 


The swain, who scaree an hour ago 

Trod o’er his fields nor feared a foe, 

Now skulked his native woods below, 

And looked from every bush a blow, 
And waited as for death. 
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Or, if from his retreat he dared, 

His flaming home before him glared, 

The groans of dying friends he heard, 

Or saw, perhaps, the blade prepared 
To cut a parent’s breath. 


But now, the noise of war was o’er, 

Or, scarcely heard its distant roar, 

And flames that sweeped the vale before, 

Were sunk, and pained the eye no more, 
Nor groan awaked the gloom. 


’*T was drearest horror’s deepest shade, 
In all its darkest forms arrayed, 
Where Nature seemed in ruin laid 
Upon the pile that War had made, 

In silence like the tomb. 








EPIGRAM 


FROM THE GREEK, 








To paint the form is easy, but the mind 


Is hard: in thee this rule revers’d we find; 


For visible throughout the hideous whole 


Nature has stamp’d thy crookedness of soul; 
But that foul form, where no two parts agree, 
Who can delineate, while he loathes to see? 
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SONG. 








Sweet is the balmy breath of Spring, 
When butterflies are on the wing ; 
When songsters warble in the trees, 
And health is wafted on the breeze ; 
Sweet are the flowers that ope at morn, 
The violet sweet beneath the thorn ; 
Sweet is the music of the grove, 

But sweeter far the maid I love ! 


The rose that blushes on her cheek, 

The lily white that paints her neck, 
Outvie the flowers that Flora yields, 
To grace in vernal pride the fields; 

The perfume of her honied breath, 

Is sweeter than the scented heath ; 
Than spicy aromatic grove, 

Far sweeter is the maid I love! 


No tempests in her bosom rave, 
Calm as the stilly sleeping wave ; 
As soft and gentle as the gale, 
That bids the vernal blossoms hail ; 
The roseate hues that Summer grace, 
Are nought compared to Laura’s face ; 
Ye blushing flowers! ye vainly strove, 
For sweeter far’s the maid I love! 
R. CARLYLE, 
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TO-MORROW. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE CHEVALIER PARNY. 











Me with caresses still you cheat ; 
Promises you still repeat ; 
And Zephyr wafts, in wanton play, 
Your faithless promises away ! 
“« To-morrow,” every day you cry: 
I haste ere dawn illumes the sky ; 
I haste, but find my hopes betray’d, 
For, flying constant to your aid, 
Bashful Fear, provoking sprite! 
Puts the sportive loves to flight. 
Yet, when deluded I complain, 
“ To-morrow” you exclaim again. 
Laura! thank indulgent heaven, 
Who so long the power has given, 
In your face and form each day 
Some new-born beauty to display. 
Yet hope not that such matchless grace 
Will always deck your form and face; 
For, onward as he speeds, your bloom 
Time will touch with withering plume. 
Then, O! of coy delay beware! 
Quickly grant the promis’d blessing : 
To-morrow you may be less fair, 
And J, perhaps, not quite so pressing. 
R. As DAVENPORT. 
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VERSES, 


Addressed to the Countess of Charleville, on her Institution 
for Educating the Children of the Poor at Tullamore, 


King’s County, Ireland. 


BY THE REV. HENRY BOYD. 








Tracine the Ban’s romantic side, 
I listen’d to its solemn song, 
As down the vale, in winding pride, 
- Profound and smooth it swept along. 


But oh! how chang’d its solemn song 
When heard from Goward’s * lofty brow, 
Borne on the varying breeze along, 
Now swelling soft, now sinking low. 


Is there a magic in the breeze? 
Or do the wing’d olian train 
Aloft the wat’ry descant seize, 
And blend it with an heav’nly strain? 


But Fancy hears a sweeter strain, 
O’er many a vale and mountain hoar, 
Where, nurs’d for heav’n, an infant train 
Their anthems tune on Clodio’s + shore. 


There, like the genial power that brings 
The stagnant waters from their cell, 
And bids the gentle zephyr’s wings 
Wave, as they warble down the dell, 
* An hill near the river Ban. 
+ Clodio, a river near Tullamore. 
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Aspasia calls; the slumbering mind 
By meagre want, in durance deep, 

And Sloth’s narcotic hand confined, . 
To break its dire and deadly sleep. 


O long may Clodio’s sacred stream 
Before that blest asylum glide, 

And more than mortals hail the beam 
That more than light and life supplied. 


Hark! to another strain afar ! 
In boundless space it runs around: 
Hark! how it rolls from star to star, 
And heaven’s wide dome returns the sound. 


There still young denizens of heaven, 
From earth ascending as they sing, 

Like soaring larks in Summer even, 
A welcome aid of music bring. 


Still wafted on the noiseless tide 
Of time, they. come and seek their seat ; 
Still as each freight of souls supplied 
New voices to that pzean sweet. 


When Time was born the strain begun, 
And love and mercy was the theme ; 
And it shall last, when yonder sun 
No more shall guide his fiery team. 


And still the chorus shall increase 

By levied’ songsters from below ; 
Till heaven shall view its full degrees, 
And time and tide shall cease to flow. 
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When time and tide shall cease to flow, 
And earthly hopes are lost in fume, 
Aspasia, for such deeds below, 
Above unfading wreaths shall bloom. 


And when the human conflict’s o’er, 
And when the battle’s lost and won, 

When Death his victims shall restore, 
And Zion’s beams eclipse the sun ; 


Then, in the record of the skies, 
Such acts of charity shall live ; 

The good shall see, with wond’ring eyes, 
Their sacred toils the world survive, 


Blest and blessing wind along, 
Gentle Clodio! to the sea: 

Pure emblem of the ransom’d throng 
That seek thy shores, eternity. 
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ON DEATH. 
TO A LADY. 
BY DR. KUSSELL. 











Wirn equal speed the king of fears 
Hies to the court or lowly cot ; 

Nor mov’d by prayers, nor won by tears, 
To all he deals the destin’d lot. 


Short, short my fair, our earthly stay ! 
Then print this counsel in thy breast ;— 
To virtue give the ; resent day, 
To heay’n’s disposal leave the rest. 











ON 


RECOVERING FROM SICKNESS. 


TO 





BY MR. D. CAREY, 








QO): it is sweet to leave behind 
The couch of sickness and of sorrow, 
From sunny walks and vernal wind 
The joys of life and health to borrow. 


But it is sweeter, dearer far, 

If she, the lov’d one, shares thy pleasure : 
Come day, or come the lovers’ star, 

Rich is thy favour’d bosom’s treasure. 


Yet clouds may hover round thy path, 
And dash thy bliss with deepest anguish— 
Thou may’st be doom’d in Fortune’s wrath 
In silent agony to languish. 


Or fore’d, alas, from her I love, 

Far distant ride the stormy billow— 
Ah! better, better still, to prove 

The tossing on Death’s thorny pillow. 


Soft is the lover’s lasting sleep 

By heavenly voices call’d away ; 
For him shall peerless beauty weep, 
And primrose wreaths bedeck his clay. 
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But long and dreary is the night 

To him who weeps o’er Fate’s beguiling; 
Sweetly may dawn the morning light, 

But wien will come his day of smiling? 


O when I wander far from thee, 

Joyless ’mid Fortune’s stormy weather, 
Sweet lady! wilt thou think of me, 

And all the walks we’ve had together? 


I may be sadly tempest driven, 
And thou may’st mourn a widow’d heart ; 


But we shall meet, my love; in heaven, 
No more to weep, no more to part. 








LINES, 


ON HEARING MISS A. W. SING EVE’S HYMN, OUT 
OF MILTON. 


BY THE REV. S. B. 








Sucu were the notes that once in Eden rung 
When Eve her great Creator’s praises sung ; 
She sung like you, with such a grace and air, 
That listening angels lean’d from heaven to hear : 
All, all she charmed, or angel, man, and beast, 
But raised foul envy in the tempter’s breast ; 
This made him every stratagem employ, 

To spoil her harmony and blast her joy ; 
But had she shewn your steadiness of mind, 
Eve still had charmed, and free had been mankind. 


























THE 


MAID OF THE WOODBINE VALE. 








Cone listen, dear ladies, Yl! tell you a tale, 
And the dear girl that taught me, she told me twas 
true, 
Of a sweet little maiden who lived in a vale 
Where the wild flowers blossom’d, and woodbines 
grew. 


This maiden was poor, but tho’ lowly her lot, 
No vision of care ever clouded her breast; 
For how could unhappiness come to a cot 
Where Innocence dwelt, and Content was a guest. 


But tho’ cares of her own never caused her to weep, 
Yet a tale of affliction could teach her to grieve, 
And the sigh on her lip, and the tear on her cheek, 

Were for sorrows she pitied, but could not relieve. 


When a sweet little boy to her cottage there came, 
And with tales of soft sorrow her bosom beguiled ; 
He told of his griefs, but he told not his name, 
So simple the maiden, so artful the child. 


He said, that the world he had fled was unkind, 

__ (And the tears on his cheek were like dew on the rose) 
But in this blessed cottage, he said, I could find 

A home for my sorrows, and balm for my woes. 
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And she, simple maiden, the infant believed, 

His tears and his pleadings had melted her breast ; 
And into the cottage the stranger received, 

Where Innocence dwelt, and Content was a guest. 


And need [ to tell you this stranger was Love, 
Ah! why did her door to the traitor unclose ; 

But-how could she dream so ungrateful he’d prove, | 
As to torture the heart that had pitied his woes? 


But never the rose on her cheek blossom’d more ! 
And visions of sorrow soon clouded her breast, 
For the moment, to Love she had open’d the door, 
Content had for ever forsaken its nest! 
WHISTON BRISTOW. 








TO A FRIEND. 





— 





Sorr pass thy hours with life’s best blessings fraught, 

The sweets of friendship and the powers of thought, 

Health, peace, contentment, mark each closing day, : 
All calmly bright, and innocently gay ! 

Far distant be the hour ordain’d by fate 

Which bears thy virtues to a nobler state ; 

Avert from me kind heaven! the task to mourn, 

To bend in sorrow o’er thy sacred urn! 

Translate me earliest to some kindred sky, 

And bid the friend I love forbear to sigh. 


EDINBURCH. CLARINDA. 
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MARCH 4, 1813. 








Maanrcs! how mild thy genial hours, 
Soft azure skies, and gilded showers, 

The blaze of lights, the deepening shade, 
Tints that flush the cloud and fade ; 

Now the young wheat’s transient gleam, 
Where sunfits, chasing shadows, stream ; 
Now, in quick effulgence seen, 

On yonder slope its sparkling green ; 
And, sprinkled o’er the mossy mould, 
Crocuses, like drops of gold ; 

And the lent-lily’s paler yellow 

Where flowers the asp and water-willow; 
And the polyanthus, fair 

Its hues, as bath’d in summer air; 

And the white violets, that just peep, 
And, shelter’d by the rosemary, sleep; 
Bursting lilacs, and beneath 
Current-buds, that freshly breathe 


The first spring-scent, light gooseberry leaves 


With which the obtrusive ivy weaves 

Its verdure dark (this day, tho’ late 

Cut off, to meet a cruel fate) 

The cherry, too, that purpling glows, 
And, full of leaf, the hedge-row rose ; 
On this south-wall, the peach-bloom pale, 
Where huddles many a clustering suail; 
And, round the trunk of yon hoar tree, 
Here and there, a humming bee 
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That wanders to the sunny nook, 

Or seeks, hard by, the glittering brook ; 
The blackbird’s trill, and every lay 
That warbling wild love, dies away; 
And on each ash and elm’s grey crest, 
Cawing rooks, that frame the nest 
Anew, ' or with parental care 

Their cradles worn by time repair ; 
And lambs that o’er the meadow, brisk 
Tug at the teat, and run and frisk ; 
These, this moment, meet my eyes, 
Or my charmed ear surprise— 
Sounds that melt, and sights that seem 
To wave o’er winter like a dream. 

Yet, ere in recent brightness born, 
The moon shall fill each silver horn, 
Clear as now we hail its rays 
Where evening’s crimson vest decays ; 
Yet shall thy storm, impetuous March ! 
In blackness shroud the ethereal arch, 
Sweep those dewy meads serene, 

And rifle all this garden-scene; 

Yet, if shoot the vermeil peach, 
Tawny-leav’d we mark the beech ! 

Yet, but yester-morn, was driven 
Veiling the refulgent heaven, 

What numerous starlings down the waste ) 
As when howl’d the embattled blast ! 5 

Tuen, shall we not, my Phebe! seize . 

Fleeting pleasures, such as these ? 
Scar’d by winds and rushing rain, 
Will Spring visit us again? 
Are we sure, when floods subside, 


This amber stream shall dimpling glide, 
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And again so softly steal 
Thro’ floral tufts, to yonder dale? 
May not, where icebolts cease to beat, 
The young blooms droop in summer-heat ; 
Scantier creep the languid rill, 
And the vocal bowers be still? 

Then, tet us ravish, ere it fly, 
Bliss so fugitive, so coy ; 
Muse on each colour’s opening glow, 
Trace the blossoms as they blow ; 
Listen to the choral grove, 
And drink the soul of life and love; 
And, every breathing zephyr greet, 
Mingling talk with kisses sweet ! 
Shall we not, my Phebe! seize 
Fleeting pleasures, such as these ? 

REY. R, POLWHELE. 








IMPROMPTU, 
ON MISS O’REILLY’S PICTURE, 1787. 


BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 








Warn, on the breast of ANTHONY, was seen 

The pictur’d face of Herop’s matchless queen, 
Her jealous rival snatch’d the pencil’s pride, 

And, with her fears, consign’d it to the tide * ! 
But when with skill, less happy, were portray’d 
The brighter charms of Anvitte’s blooming maid, 
Each nymph a compact from her swain would take, 
To keep the copy, but the life forsake ! 


* The anecdote of Cleopatra’s jealousy of Mariamne, is to be 


found in Plutarch. 
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ODE TO GENIUS, 


BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Spoken by Mr. Quin at the Surrey Institution, 1812. 





PT asi 
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I. 


Spinit! that nor in air, nor sea, nor earth, 
Our grosser mortal sight hath known ; 
Whose heavenly nature speaks a heavenly birth, 
The world thy kingdom, man’s firm mind thy throne ; 
Genius! thou emblem of Divinity ! 
If aught, save the Eternal-one, 
Could claim the bended knee, 
To thee should earthly homage bow alone, 
And worship his high attribute in thee ! 
Thou only pure unchangeable, 
Amidst a world of change ; 
W hose never-dying principle, 
Through ages and through climes can range, 
Like molten gold unmixed remain, 
And undebased unite again ; 
Ductile to all that virtuous is and good, 
Nor ever with the wicked blending :— 
Genius! at thy mysterious altars bending, 
A thousand tongues thy power proclaim, 
A thousand hards exalt thy fame, 
A thousand Lyres re-echo to thy name, 
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But none hath raised th’ impenetrable hood : 
Shrouded by “ excess of light,” 
More than by Cimmerian night, 

Still hath thy power been felt, but never understood ! 


Il. 


Zz a ait. - a Es - (a a 


Unsearchable thy source ; and vain 
It were to seek the hidden chain, 
Th’ electric impulse, sudden, bright, 
That flashes forth thy radiant light. 
We hear the clash, we see the blaze, 
But He alone, who formed the maze 

Of Man’s wild trackless mind ; 
He only knows the magic sweet, 
Which bids the maddening pulses beat, 
And spreads unseen its vital heat, 

Like sun-beams on the blind. 
| Enough for us in every race, 
: Which time and war and vice have spared, 
Th’ unconquerable flame to trace ; 

The sacred ashes guard. 


2S eget a 


Ill, 


Nursed in Beauty’s native clime, 
Where love lay hid in myrtle bowers; 

Whence sprang old Homer’s lay sublime ; 
Whence Sophocles’ and Pindar’s powers? 
Whence but from thee? Oh ne’er again, 
So bright, so godlike shalt thou reign, 
As when the bards of Greece arose, 
Victorious o’er thy deadly foes, 

And vanquished space and time. 

Yes proudly eminent they stand, 

The glory of their fallen land ! 


‘ 
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Vain was in sculptured domes thy trust: 
Vainly thou breath’d’st in every bust; 
Thy gorgeous temples sink to dust! 

Of Phidias mangled heaps remain ; 

Of Xeuxis but a name ; 

Whilst slumbering nations wake at Homevr’s strain, 
And dazzled votaries veil at Pindar’s flame. 
Thy mortal body fades away ; 

Thy soul immortal springs to deathless day ! 
Alas, how changed thy classic scene; 

Still ‘Athens breathes her air serene ; 

Still fragrance down her vallies floats ; : 

Still echo there in softened notes 

Sweet songs of love from maidens fair ; , 
But vanished now is Greece’s spell ; 

Her cities of the spoiler tell ; 
Degenerate and unmourned she fell, 
When weeping Genius fled before Despair. 


lV. 


Where didst thou fly? Imperial Rome, 
With thee awhile the Spirit staid ; 
And vassal nations owned thy doom, 
And the world trembled and obeyed. 
Then Virgil’s song and Tully’s speech, 
Seemed half the Grecian strength to reach ; 
Till luxury and vice with victory came, 
And Genius fled away !— 
Where heavenly Spirit did’st thou stray 
Thro’ that long night in which no genial ray 
Flashed thy undying flame ? 
Say, did’st thou seek j in rosy bowers, 
The lovely maids of Cachmire’s vale, 
Re-echoing through the moonlight hours, 
The warblings of the nightingale ? 
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Or didst thou wake in Iceland’s storms, 
The magic notes of Odin’s shell, 
And mid Valhalla’s shadowy forms, 
Sing those who conquered, those who fell ? 
Or did’st thou in a world unknown, 
Pour the wild Indian’s warlike tone, 
Where courage, seeking but to die, 
Climbs undesigned: the heights of Poesy ? 


V. 


Still lingering in thy lovely Italy, 
When Europe from her trance awoke, 
Thy meteor fire in Dante’s vision broke, 
And in Orlando’s tale of witchery. 
Then was it quenched :—and then was heard, 
In northern climes thy gifted word. 
Scarce on the flowery plains of France, 
Ethereal Genius, did’st thou glance ; 
Scarce from the mitred prelate roll, 
One peal of eloquence to shake the soul ; 
While England, happy England, was thy home! 
O never more to roam! 
Shakspeare and Spenser claimed thee all ; 
And he who sang of Eden’s fall, 
Sightless himself to give to others sight ; 
And the long train of bards in heaven-born radiance 
bright. 
O Genius of the liquid lay! 
How sweetly in her evil day, 
O’er Albion’s hills thy visions play, 
And breathe thy spirit ever ; 
Here fix thy dwelling-place and say, 
“ England, I leave thee never.” 


wa. Sica OS. - 
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VI. 

O vain and idle prayer! To give 
Unbounded spirit bounds to live ! 
Where liv’st thou not? Let pedants tell, 
That only shut in Learning’s cell, 

Or in the Minstrel’s lighter spell, 


Thy magic shines confest ; 


Still let them pour their narrow strife ; 
Thou liv’st wherever man has life ! 
Wherever love can warm the breast, 
W here’er the hero’s glories rest ; 
Where’er the peasant’s mountain nest, 


Is snatched from tyranny. 


Yes! from Arabia’s burning zone, 

To where from giant nature’s gorgeous throné, 
The northern Indian views lake, river, tree, 
Majestic as the sky’s bright panoply, 

And calls them all his own, 


The earth his vassal, man, man only free! 


Yes, even there, or on the Lapland rock, 

Which seems the sounding surge to mock, 

The fisher whose unceasing toil, 

From ocean plucks his scanty spoil, 

And, like the eagle in his eyrie shares, 

With one dear mate his j joys, his griefs, his cares ; 
Yes even with him, blest Genius, may’st thou dwell, 
And though the grand ideas that swell 

His bursting spirit, scarce his tongue can tell, 

Yet not extinct, tho’ smothered is thy flame, 


And brighter the wild flash that none may claim, 
And dearer is its power, 


To cheer the toilsome hour, 


Than the forced sickly blaze that lends wit’s flickering 


fame. 
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Genius! presumptuous reason may not dare 
Thy bounds to scan ; 
But where is love, and liberty, and man, 
Genius, thou wilt be there ! 








IMPROMPTU 


WRITTEN IN THE 
IRISH MELODIES OF MY DAUGHTER, S. I. 1809. 


BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ, 








To’ o’er the wild notes of thy native isle, 
The novel grace of Stevenson be thrown; 

As beauty points her arrows with a smile, 
And Venus ow’d het witchcraft to a zone: 


Tho’ still the strain of CaroLan must charm, 
Your song, Jerne’s daughters! still endure; 

Pure, as it flows, with richer colours warm, 
With all the wit and elegance of Moore: 


Yet, to these Metopigs, from chasten’d art, 
SELINA’s magic harp! shall praise redound— 
Haste, strike the chords! and to the feeling heart 
The light of taste convey, and soul of sound ! 
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REPLY TO A POEM OF LORD ‘VAUX. 


“] LOATH THAT I HAVE LOV’D,” &c. 


BY. J. THELWALL, ESQ. 








I. 


L vo not loath that I have lov’d, 
Tho’ years came stealing on ; 
Or that the sweetest joys I prov’d, 

Ere time of joy was gone. 


II, 


I do not loath that I have lov’d, 
Or that my love was fair ; 

For love’s return to me hath prov’d 
The balm of every care. 


Ill. 


How can [ loath the love I bore 
To innocence and truth ?— 
Or my own envious age, deplore 

The blessings of my youth ?=— 


IV. 


For let but virtue, hand in hand 
With youthful passion go,— 

The love that’s knit with reason’s band 
Repentance ne’er shall know. 
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v. 

Then, Stella! tho’ the fires decay 
That lit me to thy arms, 

Nor distant far the envious day 
Shall dim thy mellowing charms; 


Vi. 


Tho’ youthful joys return no more, 
Rememberance shall remain, 
And past delights recounted o’er, 

Shall give delight again. 


Vil. 


Let Memory, then, the record true 
Of youthful passion bring, 

And o’er the wintery hearth, renew 
The blooming hours of spring. 











TO — 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CHAULIEU, 








O rei me not, with groundless fear, 
That, bending to some other beauty, 
I may forget you once were dear, 
And vow to her my tender duty. 


No, loveliest! no! for though the youth, 
Who sees thy charms, may break for ever 
All former vows of plighted truth, 
Faithless again shall he be never. 


R. Ae DAVENPORT, 
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BALLAD. 


THE LOVER’S COMPLAINT. TO MISS H. B. 1778. 


Pee 
‘lab Se ORS ATA AAR AD 


BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 








QO: wuar shall my feelings declare ? 
O! how shall I number my woes? 
Since I caught such a glance of the fair, 
As has banish’d all hope of repose. 
At beauty how oft have I gaz’d, 
Of beauty, how oft have I sung: 
For beauty was form’d to be prais’d, 
And her smiles to unfetter the tongue! 


Hither throng, all ye tender desires ! 

Ye Muses! ye Loves! hither throng ; 
Honoria awakens my fires, 

Tis Honorta who merits the song. 
But all my endeavours are vain ; 

’Twere madness her praises to scale ; 
A poet! and not breathe a strain— 

A lover! and courage to fail !— 


But what would avail all his art, 
W hen the poet considers the theme ? 
The lover with firmness might part, 
Whose happiness seems but a dream ! 
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From a task, that would pose bigot-zeal, 
’Tis sure no discredit to fly ; 

At her feet too, where monarchs might kneel, 
Methinks, ’twere a pleasure to die ! 


’Tis late, that I came to the plain, 
But late, I consulted my ease ; 
My youth was an era of pain, 
And my quiet—the sport of the seas! 
But still, on what shore I was thrown, 
The rigors whate’er of the clime ; 
My liberty sweet, was my own, 
And I dreaded no victor, but time ! 


Alas! that a nymph of the grove, 

More fatal than tempests should be ; 
Alas! that the arrows of Love, 

Should only be poison’d for me! 
Whene’er on my rivals I muse, 

To what depths of despair am I hurl’d— 
For how but to doubt, can he choose, 

Whose rivals consist—of a world ! 


Then, since neither titles nor birth, 
Nor talents, her hand can ensure; 
Since kingdoms fall short of her worth, 
For the purchase—a Crassus were poor ! 
Cease, cease, thy demerits to heed, 
Essay her compassion to move ; 
Tho’ a shepherd—thy truth may succeed, 
For the price of Honoris, is love' 
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THE GOBLET. 








Tey tell me, in the sparkling bowl 
There is a balm for every care ; 

They tell me, there, the tortured soul 
May find a refuge from despair. 


Then gaily pass the goblet round, 
And freely let the nectar flow! 
If joy is in the goblet found, 
Oh! who would nurse the thorn of woe? 


I feel, I feel, the glowing tide! 

*Tis circling round my frozen heart, 
Thro’ ev’ry vein I feel it glide 

New warmth, new vigour, to impart. 


Come bring the wreath of rosy twine, 
The harp so long forsaken bring, 
And while my bosom glows with wine, 

My lip again of joy shall sing. 


Ah! sweet, but long forgotten strain, 
And harp that’s lain neglected by, 

Since pleasure’s cup was fill’d with pain, 
And hope’s fair flower was doom’d to die. 
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Yet look not back, change, change the theme, 
And talk of joys for ever bright $ 

Think of the past as of a dream, 
That vanish’d at the morning’s light. 


Sweet the buds our brows are shading, 
Bright the goblet sparkling high, 

The rose of pleasure knows no fading, 
The goblet’s ruby cannot die. 


Of joy, of joy alone, I'll sing ! 
Sorrows past rememb’ring never ; 
While, my harp, thy silver string 
Pleasure’s song is warbling ever. 
WHISTON BRISTOW. 








MADRIGAL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MONTREUIL, 








Way ask so oft, with fond alarms, 
If constant Pll remain? 

And o’er my heart how long thy charms 
Will hold their wonted reign ? 


No more these questions let me hear, 
Since I can not reply ;— 

I do not know, my Sylvia dear, 
The day when I shall die, 


R. Ae DAVENPORT, 
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LINES 


Written in the Middle of a Night in February 1807, 
during the whole of which Night blew a tremendous 


Hurricane. 








W napr in the dusky gloom of night 
Triumphant rides upon the blast 
The Genius of the Storm; 
Trembles * the wretch with wild affright, 
Within whose breast with guilt aghast 
Conflicting horrors swarm ! 


Ill fated they, from Albion torn, 

Who bound to some far distant shore 
Are lash’d by ocean’s wave ; 

I hear methinks the shriek forlorn 

Of him who, while mad billows roar, 
Sinks to his wat’ry grave ! 

Father of heaven! whose outstretch’d arm 

And might even thundering storms obey, 
These ancient walls + defend ; 

While whirlwinds make with dire alarm 

On prouder domes their boisterous way, 


O’er these thy power extend ! 
H. P. 


7 


* Shakspeare, King Lear. 
+ Within which the author was living. 
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IRREGULAR ODE. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE EMPRESS CATHARINE II. 
OF RUSSIA. 








The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, al! that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
GRAY. 








Harx to that pean song, whose choral lay 

Sounds the glad march of Freepom’s smiling train ; 
With what sweet cadence does it die away, 

And now, how wild and warlike ring! 

List, Russia, to its notes so sweet 
Winding amid each green retreat, 

That now, in more than mortal strain, 
From Tenglio’s chill and storm-rock’d clime afar, 
From the bleak regions of the polar star, 
To where Circassia’s beauties lave 
Amid the Caspian’s mimic wave, 
From Warsaw’s ruin’d towers and gory plain, 
To Oonolasca’s ever cheerless reign, 
O’er many a frowning cliff and hill sublime, 
Through mary a cold inhospitable clime, 


Symphonious float on echo’s viewless wing. 
VOL. VIII. K 
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I know her mien; I know her zoneless breast ; 
The wreathed tresses of her golden hair, 
I know her rainbow-tinted gay cymar, 
Her blooming crown and azure vest ; 
I know the laurel-wreath that binds her brow, 
Shadowing with mellow tints her beamy face: 
How rich the lustre of its glow! 
How pure its grace. 


Lur’d from the mountain’s snow-clad breast, 

The eagle seeks Wolkansky’s jocund shade, 

And hails thy blest return, angelic maid, 

And claps his sable wings, and plumes his ruffled crest ; 

The rose that droop’d beneath ambition’s ray, 

Rears her pale bloom, and courts thy genial gale; 

The woodbine wild, that shunn’d its garish day, 
Opes at thy blythe approach, and scents its native vale : 
All nature seems thy influence mild to share, 

And Virtue leaves her haunts, and quaffs thy balmy 


air. 


Fall’n is ambition; and her tottering fanes 
Gleam in the sunshine of departing day ; 
And flattery’s voice, and flattery’s soothing strains, 
Float on the night’s dull ear, and melt away. 
Soon as her drear approach was known, 
Swart Satan left his ebon throne; 
And, as in all her vices drest, 
Her pale and haggard form he prest, 
In parent’s pride elate, 
A few faint rays of unknown joy 
Came flashing from his piercing eye, 
And, for awhile, eclipsed its beams of deadly hate. 
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Then, while th’ infernal regions rung, 
Her nurse wan Hecate * upsprung, 
And left her rocking bed of stone ; 
And with a fitful, gloomy start, 
[n vice’s agonizing smart, 
Clasp’d to her breast the child she singled for her own. 


She lives no more! 
Distain’d with gore, 
Beneath yon stone her paly corse is laid ; 
While each poor soul that passes by, 
Victim of lawless tyranny, 
Calls on her loathed name, and imprecates her shade. 


The hoary pilgrim slow, with faltering tread 
Pauses in yon portentous gloom, 
And, as he lists her awful doom, 
Rears his clasp’d hands, and shakes his silver head. 
“Is this the dust an empire once could sway, 
“ That once stalk’d proudly o’er fair Russia’s land ; 
« A queen, who said, ‘ World, hear me, and obeyt+ ;’ 
“ Who slaughter’d millions with remorseless hand ?— 
“ « How fallen, fallen, from her high estatet ’— 
‘“* Due homage paid her in the realms of fate ! 


* Milton thus accents the word Hecate in the following marginal 
distich. 


‘* Wherein thou rid’st with Hecate, 
** And favour our close jocondrie-” 
Vide Newton’s Ed. vol. iv. p. 102. 


+ “ Who said’st the distant poles shall hear me, and obey.” 
DRYDEN, 

4 Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 
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“ There, enthron’d amidst her peers, 
‘* Relentless fiends around her wait, 
‘“* And, as they weave the woof of fate, 
“* Pour on man’s destin’d head each tort’ring ill— 
“ Prone to fulfil their own, to anticipate her will. 
““ What savage rapture glances in their eye 
** At each rife-scene of untried misery ! 
‘‘ Yes, their’s the care-corrosive smart 
‘* That vibrates to affliction’s heart, 
‘* And wakes in every nerve the pang of keen despair. 
“ Ts this the queen at whose command, 
“ Starting like bloodhounds from the slip, 
“ With speed that would the winds outstrip, 
“ Rapine and war stalk’d o’er Podolia’s land ? 
‘* Yes, ’tisthe same: but, now, no more 
“« Shall stern captivity protect the door, 
“‘ Where virtue*, suff’ring in her country’s cause, 
‘‘ Her rightful freedom supplicates in vain ; 
“* No more shall patriot worth complain, 
“ As when, of erst, in each long pause, 
“‘ The gaunt, grim spectre of insatiate power, 
“ Strode through the chilly vaults, and hail’d the 


murky hour.” 
“* The knell + of death, with stern control, 
“ No more shall harrow up her soul, 
‘© Nor stun her tranced ear ; 
‘* But, shades of still ‘ uncoffin’d dead,’ 
‘« Shall dance around her rocky bed, 
“‘ And riot o’er her bier.” 


* General Kosciusko. 

+ It is said, that for many years preceding her death, Catherine 
could not hear any funeral knell, nor be witness to any funeral 
procession, without evincing the greatest horror. Wherefore, those 


rites had been lately performed at midnight. 
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“ Yes, ye who gasp’d near Ismael’s * tower, 
‘“ The victims of unhallow’d power ; 
“ Or, ye who by the Dwina’s stream, 
‘« Beneath oppression’s banner fell, 
« Whose death-bell was the widow’s scream, 
« And ‘ mailed conquest’s’ vaunting yell, 
« Now, o’er her fall, pour triumph’s strain. 
« And thout, whose too-forgiving heart, 
“ Gor’d by rancour’s venom’d dart, 
“ Oft has felt her harpy fang 
“ Arm with fresh poignancy each pang, 
‘‘ Head, head the immolated train: 
“Tn night’s wan noon, and murky glare, 
“ With anguish’d mien, with wounds all bare, 
‘Dance yelling round her gore cemented tomb ; 
‘‘ Swell, swell the grave’s impervious gloom ; 
Chase her cold sleep with wildest screams of woe ; 
“ Bid the vengeful torments glow ; 
« And mark, in characters of blood, the vile assassin’s 
“ doom.” a 








EPIGRAM. 
FROM THE GREEK. 
“HAsos avbewaross x. 7. As 








Tae sun to mortals is the source of light: 
Yet should he dare insult me with his rays, 
I would revolt against th’ oppressive blaze, 
Scorn him, and rather dwell in endless night. 
ETONENSIS. 


* The fortress of Ismael was taken by the Russians, after a con- 


tinued siege of seven months ; the last assault alone cost the lives 
of 15,000 men. 


t Peter III. her husband, 
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A PARAPHRASE ’ 
ON THE FIRST AND SECOND VERSES OF THE l4ta 
CHAPTER OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 
WRITTEN BY DR. RUSSELI., ON THE DEATH OF AN ONLY SON. 
I. 
Wun now the destin’d period run 
Mature arrives the wish’d-for birth, 
Lo! the fond parents hail their son, 
And all around is joy and mirth. 
Il. 
Swift fly the hours, the days, the years, 
And, see! the child to man is grown ; 3 
But mauhood fails, grim death appears, : 
And the poor phantom life is flowa. : 
MII. : 
Thus, at the dawn of genial day, ; 
The gilded flow’r from earth’s soft womb ; 
Comes smiling forth, in rich array, : 
And glads all nature with its bloom. ' 
But, ah! ere evening shadows rise, : 
Or setting sun-beams quit the plain, : 
The lovely transient blossom dies, ‘ 
And shrinks to earth’s soft womb again. q 
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EVENING BELLS. 








Guimers now each silvery star, 

Sinks each sound upon the gale ; 
Save the rural bells afar, 

From the steeple in the vale. 
Once as Elien wander’d there, 
Edwin met the musing fair:. - 

“ Ellen! sister! whence that sigh? 
“ Heaves that pensive bosom why ? 


* Does a gentle passion, pure, 

« Artless, angel-holy, move 
‘¢ Ellen’s breast, her heart allure— 

« Sister Ellen! is it love ?” 
Sighs, suppressing now their swell, 
Edwin mark’d—a tear too fell. 
“ Ellen! whence the half-form’d sigh? 
« And the tender tear-drop why ?” 


’T was not love. Too long the maid, 
Edwin’s open, noble mien, 

Sickness’ hue had seen o’ershade, 
Death’s approaches silent seen. 

Sorrow held her bosom’s sway, 

But fond Ellen could not say: 

“ Brother! ’tis for thee I sigh; 

“ Dearest brother! wilt thou die?” 
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On his cheek life’s sunset glow 

Linger’d ere the spirit fled ; 
Some sad months have pass‘d, and now 

Ellen, Ellen, too, is dead ! 
Traveller! while their native bells, 
And the tale each rustic tells, 
Claim thine ear, bedew thine eye, 
Think each sinking peal a sigh. 

TM Co 








THE TEAR. 








Pec of sorrow, seal of pleasure, 
Mingling all that’s sweet and dear, 

Pity’s balm, and passion’s treasure, 
Gem of Feeling, artless tear. 


Speaking silence, dumb confession, 
Balm that soothes the wounded heart, 

Beauty’s shield, and Truth’s profession, 
Pledge of faith when lovers part. 


Dew from heaven, affection’s bliss, 
Mortal joy to angels dear, 
Sister of the virgin kiss, 
Gem of feeling, artless tear! 


WHISTON BRISTOW. 
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THE PRAISES OF ITALY ; 
VIRGIL’S GEORGICS, BOOK II. VERSE 109. 


A metrical Exercise on the compressive Energy of the 
English Language, being translated into Rhyme, line 
for line. 

BY A. S. THELWALL. 








Nor every soil produces every tree. 

With osiers, streams; with alders, fens agree ; 

In rocky mountains, steril ash delight, 

In shores, the myrtle; hills expos’d to light, 

The vine. The yew defies the boreal blight. 
The limits of the cultur’d world, behold ! 

The eastern Arabs, the Geloni bold 

Have different woods: the Indian realms, dispense 
Dark ebony ; Sabza, frankincense. 

Why speak of odorous shrubs, that load the breeze 
With balm ?—The acanthus berry; and the trees 
Of Afric, bearing fleeces long and white; 

Or Serians, cloth’d in fibrous foliage light ; 

Or what the groves of sea-beat India bear,— 
Limit of earth! where, towering high in air, 
None o’er the trees can urge the arrowy flight: 
Tho’ skill’d the nation in the distant fight. 

The Median boughs, yield gums and bitter juice 
From healthful fruits; and none of kindlier use, 
When stepdames fierce the treacherous goblet fill, 
Mingling dire herbs with words of deadlier skill, 
From the dark veins can force the secret ill. 
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The trees themselves most like the laurel grow, 
In all are laurel, save that odours flow 
Far-differing : not the winds that fiercest blow 
F’er strip their leaves. With this the Medes assuage 
Their mental woes, and soothe declining age. 
But Media, rich in woods, or Ganges fair, 
Or Hermus dark with gold, may not compare 
With Italy; nor Ind, nor Bactrian land, 
Nor rich Arabia’s incense-teeming sand. 
No bulls, fire-breathing, plough the happy field 
That, sown with dragon-teeth may harvests yield 
Of men, with thickening spears and horrent shield : 
But fruitful vineyards pour the Massic juice. 
Olives and joyful herds her plains produce. 
The warrior courser ardent beats the sod : 
The mightiest bulls, Clitumnus, in thy flood 
Lav’d, and thy milk-white herds, lead the glad train 
Of Roman triumphs to the sacred fane. 
Perpetual spring and summer crown our year ; 
Flocks twice their young, trees twice their vintage bear. 
No rabid tigers, no fierce lions rage ; 
No aconite deceives the exploring sage ; 
Nor scaly serpents, wreath’d in volumes, lay, 
With poison swoln, athwart the traveller’s way. 
Add too, our cities fam’d, our towering halls, 
Our towns innumerous, girt with rocky walls, 
Beneath whose antique base, some torrent river falls. 
Need I relate the High or Lower sea? 
Our mighty lakes? thee Larius chief, and thee 
Benacus, roaring with the ocean tide? 
Our ports?—the Lucrine lake extended wide ; 
The sea indignant dashing where the wave 
Of Julius hears afar the billows rave, 
And Tuscan storms Avernus’ forests lave? 
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Metallic veins, brassy and silver ore 

And golden mines we boast: and precious more 
Our hardy race, Sabellans, Marsians, 

Volsci dart-arm’d, and sly Ligurians ; 

Our Decii, Marii, great Camillus’ line, 

Our warlike Scipios, Cesar more divine! 

Who victor now, on Asia’s furthest shores, 
Drives the weak Indian from the Roman towers. 
Hail, fruitful parent! hail, Saturnia, great 

In arts and men; thy glories I relate ; 

Dare to unclose the sacred streams of song, 

And, thro’ the Roman towns, Ascrzan notes prolong. 








TO A LADY. 


IN IMITATION OF THE THIRTIETH EPIGRAM OF 
THE FIFTH BOOK CF MARTIAL. 


BY DR. RUSSELL. 








Warna pot of cold cream to Eliza you send, 

You with words to this purpose your present commend ; 

Whoe’er with this cream shall her countenance smear, 

All redness and roughness will strait disappear, 

And the skin to a wonder be charmingly clear ; 

If pimples arise, this will take them away ; 

If the small-pox should mark you, those marks will 
decay ; 

If wrinkled through age, or bad dawbing the face is, 

‘Twill be smooth in a trice, as the best Venice glass is; 

All this, and much more (could I spare time to write it, 

Or my pen go as fast, as your lips would indite it) 

You affirm of your cream : and I would not abuse it, 

But pray tell me one thing—Do you yourself use it? 
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DEEDS OF GLORY. 


BY MR. J. IRVING. 








Tex me not of deeds of glory, 
Ye who seek a laurell’d brow, 

Ye who seek to live in story, 
But as giving mankind woe. 


Is the thundering cannon dealing 
Death and ruin all around, 
Music to a heart of feeling ? 
Or is joy in murder’s sound? 


See the storm of battle raving, 
Mark each banner high and low, 

Victory now her standard waving, 
In proud triumph o’er the foe. 


Hear the trump of joy and gladness, 
Pealing through the vaulted air, 

Mingling with the cries of sadness, 
And the groans of deep despair. 


See an aged mother bending 
O’er her dear, her slaughter’d son— 
Mark the bitter tear descending— 
Hear her agonizing groan. 


See a widow senseless fallin 

On her bleeding husband’s breast ; 
Hear her now, in horror, calling 

On the sword to give her rest, 
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Sce her babes in stupor standing, 
And, in Nature’s artless tongue, 

Still with tears of her demanding, 
Why their father sleeps so long ? 


See the maid, in wildest sorrow, 
Seeking, ’mong the ghastly slain, 

Him who promis‘d that the morrow 
Bound them in the nuptial chain. 


See her wildly bending o’er him, 
Not a tear her grief proclaim— 

Madness only can : deplore him ; 
Madness call upon his name. 


Talk not then of deeds of glory, 
Ye who seek a laurell’d brow,— 
Ye who seek to live in story, 
But as giving mankind woe. 








APOLOGETICAL LINES 


ON MY HAMPSTEAD GARDEN. 








Par jessamine, sweet-brier, woodbine and rose, 
Are all that the west of my garden bestows ; 
And all on the east that I have, or desire, 

Are the woodbine and jessamine, blush-rose and brier: 
For variety little could add to the scent, 
And the eye wants no change where the heart is content. 


T. PARK. 
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MORNING, 


BY JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 





= 





W axen, drowsy slumberer! waken! 
Over gorse, green broom, and braken, 
From her sieve of silken blue, 
Dawning sifts her silver dew ; 
Hangs the emerald on the willow, 
Lights her lamps below the billow, 
Bends the briar and branchy braken. 
Waken, drowsy slumberer! waken! 
Waken, drowsy slumberer! waken ! 
Deep the moon her draught has taken 
Of the babbling rivulet sheen 
Far beyond the Ochils green. 
From her gauzy veil on high 
Trills the laverock’s melody : 
Round and round, from glen and grove, 
Pour a thousand hymns to love: 
Harps the quail amid the clover ; 
O’er the moon-fern whews the plover: 
Bat has hid, and heath-cock crowed ; 
Courser neighed, and cattle lowed ; 
Kid and lamb the lair forsaken. 
Waken! drowsy slumberer! waken! 
See how light the wood-fly dances ; 
Swifter still the dawn advances; 
Pretty limner! see her hue 
Painted on the amber dew ; 
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On the leaf of beech and willow; 

On the lake and sleepy billow— 

Rouse thee, slumberer, from thy pillow! 
Human life is but a day! 

Gay its morn! but short as gay! 

Day of evil! day of sorrow! 

Hope, even hope, can point no morrow ! 

Steeped in sloth, or passions boiling, 

Noon shall find thee faint and toiling! 

Evening rears her mantle dreary— 

Evening finds thee pale and weary! 

Prospects blasted, aims misguided, 

For the future ill provided ; 

Murmuring, worn, enfeebled, shaking, 

Days of sorrow, nights of waking. 

Yield thy soul unto the giver! 

Bow thy head, and sleep for ever! 

But rise up, now! to work betake thee! 

Wake thee! drowsy slumberer! wake thee | 








ON MISS W ’s DRAWINGS. 


BY DR. RUSSELL. 











Beneatna myrtle Cupid lay, 

His eyelids drown’d in sleep’s soft dew, 
When Dora, passing by that way, 

His quiver seiz’d, and strait withdrew. 
Hence the fair artist’s drawing charms, 

Her slightest sketches fire our hearts : 
The nymph, possess’d of Cupid’s arms, 
Sports with our fate, and draws with darts. 
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20TH ODE OF THE 3p BOOK OF HORACE 


TRANSLATED INTO THE SAPPHIC METRE. 


BY A. Ss THELWALL. 








Do not you see more perilous a combat, 

Than of her young yon lioness to plunder, 

Waits ye? full soon your insolence dismay’d, will 
shun the destruction. 

Thro’ the surrounding populace she rushes, 

Fierce to protect her elegant Nearchus : 

Long is your conflict, difficult the toil that 
yields him to either. 

He, the meanwhile, your recompense and umpire, 

While ye send forth your javelins in combat, 

Rends the light blooming coronal, and smilin 
treads on the palm-branch, 

Fans his soft ringlets redolent of perfume, 

While the fresh breeze plays amorous around him, 

Fairer than Nireus, or the boy convey’d from 
watery Ida, 
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LINES 


Sent to the Honourable Miss Murray*, with a Bloodstone 
Broach; as a Bridal Present, by her Grandfather. 








Ler thy fond lover bring, sweet girl, 
The diamond sheen, th’ unsullied pearl ; 
Let bridal maids from wintry bower 
Call blushing rose and myrtle flower, 
And every nuptial bud that blows 
Gay flaunting mid green Albyn’s snows ; 
I send, not I, one glittering prize, 

To pine outshone by Charlotte’s eyes; 
I send, not I, one flowery wreath 

To fade at Charlotte’s sweeter breath. 
Things of an hour! their glories fly 
Like tints that on a bubble die; 

Or like the painted dust that springs 
On the gay moth’s resplendent wings ; 
Or like the evening’s rosy streak ; 

Or frailer Beauty’s blushing cheek. 
Far be from thee the fragile joy 

An hour can give, an hour destroy ! 
And different far my simple toy : 

Fit offering for a highland maid ! 

A broach to clasp thy silken plaid. 


* Now the lady of General Oswald. 


VOL. VIII. L 
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A simple toy! yet may it prove 

A spell to shield the child I love! 

Each bliss in that dear breast to guard! 
Each feeling soothe, each evil ward ! 
And while its spotted surface shows 
Refulgent on thy bosom’s snows, 

May never direr pressure pain, 

May never dearer blood-drops stain, 
Nor care, nor woe, nor ill betide 


The highland flower, the hero’s bride! 
















SONG. : 


FROM THE FRENCH OF QUINAULT, 
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Reiex here, sweet sleep! o’er all extend thy reign ; 
Here shed thy drowsiest poppies round: 

The senses calm; calm every care and pain; 
And wrap each heart in peace profound. 
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Flow ye pellucid streams; but as ye flow 
Let no rude wave a clamour make ; 
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IMPROMPTU. 


WHAT IS BEAUTY? THE QUESTION. 


INSCRIBED TO LUCY IRWIN. BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ, 1809. 


oad 


Nace een 








Waar is beauty? Muses! tell us, 

For your votaries’ credit jealous. 

Be the charm confin’d to sight, 

Artist! bring it quick to light. 

By the pencil’s roseate test, 

Azure eye, and snowy breast: 

By the chisel’s waving line, 

Faultless form, and air divine: 

Traits, which all of mortal giving, 

In Titian’s works, and Puipias’ living! 
Be the spell by numbers bound, 

Poet! all its marvels sound. 

Thou! or Fancy can conceive 

More, than reasoning minds believe; 

Of ambush’d loves and speaking graces, 

Such as old Greece in VENus traces; 

Can estimate the mental mine, 

Where rival gems in contrast shine. 

Here, Modesty, of ruby dies, 

There, opal Genius, changeful, flies ; 

And emerald Truth, whose native rays 

Unite with Virtue’s brilliant blaze: 

Tho’ these, and more, attest her reign, 

Will Beauty grace the Poet’s strain ?— 
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Not all the Muse’s art affords 
From pastoral reed, or lyric chords ; 
Responsive to her Anna’s strings, 
Or Wi wot, borne on Fancy’s wings; 
The tuneful talent of GLanmire, 
Whose valley, shelters Phoebus’ quire 
If tax’d, this beauty to unfold, 
Could, unalloy’d, extract the gold. 
Tho’ definition flows the while 
From Lucy’s step, and Lucy’s smile ; 
And, from her lips, in nameless shapes, 
The lovely fugitive escapes : 
Still, setting copies at defiance, 
Proves, but in life, there’s no reliance! 








IMPROMPTU 


ON READING SOME OF MY DEAR FATHER’S POEMS, 
1811. BY A GIRL OF FOURTEEN. 


COMMUNICATED BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 








E=xcuantine Bard! round whose lov’d brows the Nine 
Their blooming.bays and laurel garlands twine. 
Whose melting verse improves, with graceful art, 
Pure, as it flows, the language of the heart: 
Ah! heedless poet! fear impending fate— 

Neglect the lyre, nor wear the envy’d bay ; 
Pan, luckless hind! once prov’d Apotto’s hate, 
| Then shun the dangerous path, and cease the lay. 
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THE FAIR REAPER. 


BY R. P. GILLIES, ESQ, 








Sue scarcely seemed of mortal birth, 
But like a visionary form, 

That came to bless our lowly earth ;— 
Unmindful of the storm, 

She stood, and oft her golden hair 

Did float in the perturbed air. 


Her voice was soothing to my heart, 
And could celestial joy dispense ;— 
For, still it sweetly seemed to impart 
“ No storms will injure Innocence,” 
As, bending o’er the golden grain, 
She sung the wildly plaintive strain. 


Thus, while to mark the moonlight pale, 
I seek the crystal streams, 
Her beauteous form is seen to sail, 
In Fancy’s airy dreams, 
And hovers in the silvery ray 
The guardian spirit of my way! 
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THE BASIL TREE OF SALERNUM. 
FROM BOCCACIO. 


BY SIR BROOKE BOOTHBY, BART. 








Wauere Messina’s proud battlements glitter in air, 
On Sicily’s beautiful coast, 

Young Lizabette dwelt ; a maiden more fair, 
More modest, no city could boast. 


As the rose-blossom, fresh with the dews of the night, 
So pure and so lovely she seem’d ; 

Her eyes with mild lustre enchanted the sight 
Where soft sensibility beam/’d. 


In the care of three brothers this damsel was left; 
They were merchants, right wealthy and proud ; 
Of a parent’s affections in childhood bereft, 
To their will with submission she bow’d. 


Their commerce to aid, they a youth entertain’d, 
From Pisa, Lorenzo his name; 

The good wil! of all his docility gain’d, 
Well-learn’d and of excellent fame. 
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With all that youth, beauty, and health can impart, 
The stripling was fair to behold ; 

The glance of his eye spoke the warmth of his heart, 
And his curls shone like ringlets of gold, 


In Lizabette’s breast Love soon lighted a flame, 
That death could extinguish alone ; 

Before she suspected, thro’ all her fine frame, 
The subtile infection had gone. 


The flush of her cheek, her love-languishing eye, 

: Her sadness, Lorenzo away, 

The quick starting tear, and the half-smother’d sigh, 
Her passion too plainly betray. 


Lorenzo’s soft bosom return’d the bright flame ; 
O’er his ardent, affectionate soul, 

Their ages, their beauties, their feelings the same, 
The passion insensibly stole. 


Does Love know degrees? or of fortune take heed * 
Oh no, little cares he for these, 

Nor riches nor rank do his votaries need, 
All they ask is the blessing to please. 


Their innocent loves they agree to conceal, 
For the pride of the brothers they knew ; 

To witness their vows, to the Virgin appeal, 

And swear on the cross to be true. 
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Oft in secret they met in a neighbouring bower, 
With all the devotion of love. 

By one of the brothers, in ill-fated hour, 

They together were seen in the grove. 
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Full of rage and disdain, to the others he hies, 
The pride-wounding tale to impart. 

‘« Lizabetta disgraces our honour,” he cries, 
“ Seduc’d by Lorenzo’s base art.” 


A speedy revenge they agree shall be ta’en, 
That Lorenzo must fall they decide. 

Blood, by treachery shed, to wash off honour’s stain ! 
O detestable madness of pride! 


To effect their dread purpose, a voyage they pretend, 


To Palermo, on business of weight ; 
The faithful Lorenzo engage as their friend, 
And hide in caresses their hate. 


The youth, like an innocent victim, they lead ; 
Unarmd, unsuspecting, he goes. 

Arriv’d in a solitude meet for the deed, 
He is slain by his merciless foes. 


The murder to hide the assassins make haste; 
His corse, without sepulture due, 

They inter on the shore, and, the sand-hills replac’d, 
Their way to Palermo pursue. 


Nine watchful long days, nine disconsolate nights, 
Lizabetta their absence had mourn’d. 

O heavens! what transport her bosom delights 
When she hears they are safely return’d! 


She flies like an arrow to welcome them home— 
“ Dear brothers you have staid very long ;” 

No Lorenzo she saw—no Lorenzo was there— 
The welcome expir’d on her tongue. 
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Then, trembling, at last, she adventured to say, 
“« And where is Lorenzo, your friend ? 

“ Have you lefthim behind? on some business to stay >— 
“Your steps he is wont to attend !” 


With voice sharp and angry, they frowning reply’d, 
“ And what is Lorenzo to you? 
“Modest maids, to their sampler and prayer book, 
‘‘ apply’d, 
“ With young strangers have nothing to do.” 


Fore’d her sighs to suppress, her breast inwardly bled, 
Deny’d in the day-time to weep, 

All night bitter tears o’er her pillow were shed, 
Never more to know peaceable sleep. 


‘“ Return, O return, my Lorenzo so dear, 
« Return to this bosom again ! 

“ Lorenzo! Lorenzo! thy Lizabette hear, 
“ Ah! let her not call thee in vain !” 


Torn, wounded, disfigur’d, all ghastly and wan, 
On a sudden before her he stood. 

How sad was his visage! how faded and gone! 
And his bright hair was dabbl’d in blood*. 


“ And could’st thou,” he cried, “ ever doubt of my love? 
“ Or believe that from thee I could stray? 

‘“‘ Death only a passion like ours can divide, 
“ Death only could keep me away. 


“ By thy barbarous brothers thy lover lies slain; 
‘¢ Henceforward our union is o’er. 

“ Oh call not on me! Alas, ’tis in vain! 
‘© Adieu—thou wilt see me no more. 


* Shakspeare. 
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“On the shore, in the sand-hills, my body is laid ; 
“‘ Near the pine-trees that wave on the right 
« OfsSaint Magdalen’s chapel.”—When this he had 
said, 
He vanish’d at once from her sight. 


Ere the break of the dawn, she awaken’d her maid, 
Her secrets and sorrows who shar’d. 

Told her all that the horrible vision had said, 
And to visit the place they prepar’d. 


Thro’ the city they pass’d, sunk in silent repose, 
Pain and sorrow alone were awake ; 

By the gate where the cause-way due westerly goes, 
The road to the sand-hills they take. 


And soon was Saint Magdalen’s chapel in view, 
And the pine-trees that waved on the right; 
The place as describ’d by the spectre she knew, 

And was ready to die at the sight. 


The leaves, on the earth that were recently shed, 
They remove with their trembling hands ; 

And there, where it lay in its dark, narrow bed, 
The body they find in the sands. 


Grim, ghastly, disfigur’d he lies on the ground, 
A model of beauty before, 

Rent with many a hideous and merciless wound, 
And his ringlets all clotted with gore. 


Round the dead mangled carcass her white arms she 
threw, 
And press’d his cold hand to her heart— 
‘* And is it for this we have sworn to be true? 
“ Ts it thus we meet never to part ?” 
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“© lady, dear lady,” Bianca then cries, 
« This place is unfitted for you; 

“ Tis already full day, I entreat you to rise, 
«« And depart from this horrible view.” 


To the church-yard the body they try to convey, 
And place it in consecrate ground, 

But to bear it along in vain they essay, 
Their efforts too feeble were found. 


The head from the trunk they then sever’d, and plac’d 
In a scarf, where the eye might discern 

Sweet emblems of love, which her needle had trac’d 
As a gift for her lover’s return. 


They buried the corps as before in the sands, 
And branches and leaves o’er it laid. 

On their knees to Saint Magdalen lifted their hands, 
For his soul while they fervently pray’d. 


Thro’ bye ways and streets unfrequented, the head, 
Unseen, to her chamber they bore. 

The scarf on the carpet pale Lizabette spread, 
And by it lay down on the floor. 


His poor livid lips she a thousand times kiss’d, 
As cold as the monument stone : 

And the heart of a tyger alone would resist 
To join in her pitiful moan. 


To wash the dark stains that disfigur’d his face, 
No water was wanting I ween; 

The fountain of tears that descended apace 
All the blood was sufficient to clean, 
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In her bed-chamber, facing the sun’s early rays, 
Stood a vase in the window’s recess, 

Which ’twas Lizabette’s pleasure in happier days, 
With the sweets of each season to dress. 


Devoutly the head she depos’d in its round, 
And the love-broider’d scarf laid upon, 

Then cover’d it deep with fresh soil from the ground,’ 
And a basil-tree planted thereon. 


With her flowing tears water’d and fan’d with her sighs, 
The basil-tree flourishing grows ; 

And morning and night a swe-t odour supplies, 
That Jike incense to Lizabette rose. 


Her brothers observe her decline day by day, 
Asa fall’n flower wither and fade ; 
“ Your beautiful sister her life weeps away, 
« She is heart-struck,” the neighbourhood said. 


“ We see her all day bending over a vase, 
‘“‘ In the opposite window that stands, 
Tn action as one at an altar that prays, 
«« And round it she wreaths her pale hands.” 


When this they had heard, they by stealth in the night 
From her chamber the flower-pot bore : 

O God, how she griev’d at return of the light, 
The shrine of her saint there no more ! 


‘ Restore me the vase! bring the basil-tree back !” 
Was still her disconsolate cry. 
So sorely she griev’d, and no succour would take, 


That they judg’d her in danger to die. 
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Alarm’d and much wondering what it should be, 
They examin’d the vase, where they found 
The remains of a head, all horrid to see, 
With a scarf for a winding-sheet bound. 


They knew it again by its ringlets of gold ; 
And seiz’d with a sudden dismay, 

Their conscious affright to each other they told, 
And fled from Messina away. 


On her bed lay poor Lizabette, no more to rise, 
Bianca sat weeping beside ; 
Still demanding the vase, the tears stream’d from her 
eyes, 


Till she sunk on her pillow and died. 








CANZONET. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF THE HON, W, SPENCER, 








A TD 





Sweer flower! I place thee on the fomb 
Of her my soul lov’d best ; 

But changeful here will be thy bloom, 
As on her beauteous breast. 

For there, affection’s ardent glow 
Thy vivid tints made fly ; 

And, ah! on this dear dust I know 

That, chill’d, thou soon must die. 
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ODE. 








Waens shall I meet a friend? I pine alone, 
And sadly treasure up my joy and smart ; 

For I, alas, have no beloved one, 

Alike in all, in years, pursuits and heart; 

And lo! the boyish years, that oft impart 
The strongest cement to the after bond, 

Have fled away,—and youth will soon depart ;— 
Cold-hearted, cautious manhood is beyond, 
Shut up in friendships, well tried, firm and fond, 

Against new comers. . Hark! the piercing voice 

Of stern and hoary time has bid me make my choice. 


And there is surely one (if we could meet) 
A little like the picture in my brain ; 
But some far glen is trodden by his feet, 
He shuns the noise of vulgar crowds profane. 
Then oh! if any wandering of my strain 
Should reach your valley, my belov’d to be, 
When breathes my pipe, o’er glooming’s quiet plain, 
In trembling tones of sorrow,—know that he, 
Who sings so tender on a distant lea, 
Is thine. Arise, in search of his retreat, 
Follow the music, youth, and we at last shall meet. 
a M. N:- 
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Have yau not seen the rippling stream 
Along the moss-clad margin gleam ?— 
Have you not seen the driving snow 
O’er yon cold heathy mountain blow ?— 
As pure, but not so cold, the love, 

That my poor throbbing heart doth move. 


Have you not seen the bashful rose 

Its gently opening buds unclose, 

As half unwilling to unveil 

Its beauties to the ruder gale ?— 

As pure, as modest is the love, 

That my poor, throbbing heart doth move. 


__Have you not seen with amorous coo 


His downy mate the turtle woo; 

Without one wandering wish to stray 

Far from his charmer’s side away ?— 

As true, as tender is the love, 

That my poor throbbing heart doth move. 
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Have you not seen the lily’s stem 

Bedew’d with many a pearly gem, 

But droop, when falls the beating rain, 

Without a hope to rise again ?— 

As pure, but hopeless is the love, 

That my poor throbbing heart doth move. 
LINCOLN, APRIL 1811. 3. ¢. 











THE EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL. 








F'aneweut, lovely land, where in youth I have sported, : 
Ere sorrow and care taught my bosom to mourn : 
Adieu, native mountains, from you I’m departed, 
And my beating heart whispers no more to return. 3 
; ¢ 
O’er my cheeks are the big tears of sorrow now stream- 
ing, 
And ee resumes in my heart all her sway ; 
In my eye every scene of my childhood is beaming, 
But from those lovely scenes I am far far away. 
Thou land of my forefathers! inust I then leave thee, 
And suffer ambition to tempt me to roam? 
In yon foreign land will affection receive me? | 
Or there shall I find what I leave—a sweet home? a 
Ah! no: for misfortune my steps still attending, ; 
Will doom my ’lorn bosom to anguish and woe: | 
Not a sigh, not a tear, on my ashes descending ! . 4 
Not a bosom to beat with affection’s warm glow ! 
MR. J. IRVING. : 




























TO A YOUNG LADY, 


Who asserted that no one above the Age of Thirty could be 
in Love. 








I. 


iy youth’s early dawn, can this gloomv opinion 
Possess my sweet friend, that the heart’s so soon cold ? 

Can she gravely maintain, that Love’s mighty dominion 
No longer can sway us, when Tuirty is told? 


II, 


Can she truly believe, that our life’s dearest treasures, 
When their first tide is ended, no longer can flow? 
What is this but to say that the Spring has its pleasures, 

And that nought of delight can the Summer bestow? 


Ill. 


When our ruirty is told, if the flame of affection 
No longer should dazzle with meteor rays, 

Yet, sanction’d by reason, and prov’d by reflection, 
It burns with as bright, but with steadier blaze. 


IV. 


And let her not think that ’tis Fancy’s suggestion 
That bids me against her my judgment uphold: 
1 once, young like her, might have laugh’d at the 
question, 
But now feel we can love, when our TuHiRrTy is told. 


L. 
VOL. VIII. M 
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SONNET. 











ON THE LATE DUCHESS OF GORDON, 


BY SIR BROOKE BOOTHBY, BART. 








Is then the bright expansive spirit flown, 

That wont to animate the admiring throng ¢ 
Does the fair theme of many a poet’s song 

Exist in pleasing memory alone? 

Gorpon is gone; and we our loss bemoan; 
Remains there one, your frolic tribes among, 
Who can, like her, the sprightly hour prolong? 

Tell, ye gay circles, she to you was known! 

Happy, when others happy she could make, 

And none so well knew how! none knew so well 

The sweetest sympathies of life to wake, 

And all its cares and sorrows to dispel! —- 

High-minded, friendly, open, and sincere, 

Ye kindred spirits, join the heart-drawn tear. 

























SONNET. 


BY THE LATE JOHN LEYDEN, M,. D. 








Han! how the merry lark’s loud carols ring, 
While wavering on the morning’s dewy breath 
The spider’s silky web hangs o’er the heath ; 

Soaring, re-soaring high on quivering wing, 

Her winding notes to sad remembrance bring 
The moody musings of youth’s earlier day, 
When on the yellow curling moss I lay, 

To hear the first wild music of the Spring, 

Which o’er my soul a pleasing sadness threw : 
Then heaving, as by stealth, a feeble sigh, 

I mus’d how mortal man so soon must die, 

And pensive view’d the sky so mildly blue. 
Farewell, soft childish griefs, that but presage 


, The cheerless sorrows of maturer age. 
uM 2 





SONNET. 
















BY THE SAME. 

















Is ridges green the peopled church-yard heaves, 
Where musing slow, from human footsteps far, 
I often pause to see some falling star 
Twinkle by glimpses through the shivering leaves. 
And there beneath the languid cypress shade 
I love to mark a shapeless mossy stone 
Of former days, that now remains alone, 
And wish my head at last may there be laid :-—~ 
For there the peasant’s sober steps shall pass, 
When the slow sabbath-bells to church shall toll, 
And wish a prayer in silence for my soul, 
While his rude staff divides the rustling grass. 
Than proud sepulchral pomp to me more dear 
Shall be the peasant’s sigh, the peasant’stear. - , 





























SONNET. 


BY THE SAME. 








Srit on my soul that awful hour shall rise, 
When, bounding home from the red-blossom’d heath, 
Full in my view the corpse-like form of death 

First burst in horror on mine infant eyes: 

The sheeted bed of melancholy white, 

The death-watch, and the dog’s long dreary how), 
The ghostly terror lest the parted soul 

Should glide before the shuddering watch at night; 

The sable bier, the wailing female cry 
When slow the sad procession mov’d away 
I well remember,—and for many a day 

I mus’d, and hop’d that I should never die. 

Vain hope! for death, since that tremendous hour, 

Has been the canker-worm of pleasure’s flower. 
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SONNET. 


TO MILFORD HAVEN. ON LANDING AFTER A 
SEVERE TEMPEST, 1792. 


BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 








Fam’ haven! whose capacious arms embrace 
A clear expanse, to float Brirann1a’s pride ; 
Or give kind refuge to the wandering race, 
Sore rock’d by Boreas’ breath, and Nerrune’s tide ; 
Thy banks—if aught enrich’d by SHakspEare’s strain, 
The melting scene of ImoceEn’s distress, 
Were subject meet for minstrel voice profane, 
Thy beauteous banks my votive song should bless. 
Yet may he hope—who, late escap’d the grave 
Of Lycipas, to taste poetic dear! 
For thy still hosom chang’d the stormy wave— 
Yet fondly hope the hour propitious near, 
From Campria’s vales when navies shall emerge, 
Fill all thy winding ports, and ride the ATLANTIC surge! 
































SONNET. 


ON 
: 


READING THE POEMS OF A GIRL OF THIRTEEN, 1810. 


BY THE SAME. 








Wir anxious thought the parent eyes his child, 
Whose ripening talents sanguine hope outrun ; 
Like flowrets rare, that wait the kindling sun, 

To throw their tints and fragrance o’er the wild. 

And oft of care that parent was beguil’d, 

Who mark’d to fame her youthful genius soar, 
Fraught with the treasures of poetic lore, 

While every Muse on Fancy’s darling smil’d! 

So, deep sequester’d in the Persic stream, 
Mid coral caves the pearl, unheeded, lies; 

Till, given to day, it drinks the orient beam, 
And claims the homage of admiring eyes: 

Selected now, to grace InposTan’s throne, 

Its lustre, matchless, and its price, unknown! 
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SONNET. 


On reading the Poems of Hurdis, after a perusal of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s Academic Discourse on Gains- 
brough. 


BY T. PARK, ESQ. 











Mecn of thy semblance, Cowper, do we trace, | 
Much of thy tender and attractive air, | 
In motal Hurdis; though with equal grace 
He thy poetic mantle might not wear. 
Of Garnsprovucu thus, whose pencil lent a charm 
That vied with nature in her rustic state, 
Dupont preserv’d a glow: and Hoppner, warm 
With love for Reynotps gave his tints a date 
Beyond their own recording.—Now the prey 
All, all, of death !—the pupils like their peers 
Set in dim night. And though but halos they, 
Of orbs that still may shine for numerous years ; | 
Yet was their lustre such, it leaves a sigh : 
That they are like to fade from thankless memory. 

























SONNET. 
TO THE SWALLOW. 


BY MR. J. M. LACY. 











Han, gentle swallow, hail! when you appear 
We deem it summer time, and pleas’d we view 
Thy coming flight, which nature bids be true ; 

Tis this, swift-winged bird, that makes thee dear: 

And long we love to have thy presence here, 

To watch thy sweeping course above the wave, 
Or see thee stoop thy plumed wing to lave 

In streams, that, like the sky they shew, are clear. 

But when declining summer’s beam grows faint, 
You wing your way to lands unknown to gloom, 

Where no cold blast shall give thy flight restraint, 

| Where winter dares not bring his bitter doom! 

; Thus still you live in ever blooming bow’rs, 

Midst one unchanging round of gladsome summer hours! 

















SONNET. 


To the late Honourable Alexander Frazer Tytler, Lord 
Woodhouselee, on his removal from the Civil to the 
Criminal Bench. 

BY MISS MITFORD. 








Sweer is the sound, when by Valclusa’s cell, 

Where Sorga’s murmuring waters softly glide, 
The sighing breeze now sweeps the rock’s tall side, 

Now faintly mingles with the river’s swell. 

Each mournful sound of Laura seems to tell, ‘ 
Of Petrarch, constancy’s and learning’s pride! 
And of that love so pure yet so decried, 

Which woke to Laura’s name his peerless shell. 
Champion of Petrarch’s vindicated fame, 

Most deeply hast thou felt its melody— 

Now sweeter dearer sounds thine ear shall claim, 

When stainless innocence, from danger free, 

When rescued penitence shall breathe thy name, 

And pour one trembling prayer for Woodhouselee. 





SONNET. 


To a Friend, on his asking me why I had not lately writien 


any verse. 








Fen is the Muse, who once, with magic power, 
Her beams of orient light was wont to throw 
O’er the dark cloud of many a lonely hour ; 
And warm my sinking heart with rapturous glow. 
Fled is the muse! no longer, as I stray 
At dawn or dusky eve the woods along, 
She, heavenly partner of my devious way, 
Inspires the wild, enthusiastic song. 
No more, when night and silence hold their reign, 
She hovers round my couch of care and pain, 
And bids bright forms from starry realms appear : 
Averse, she flies! my soul to woe she leaves; 
Nor joy, nor hope, that drooping soul receives ; 
But all is cold, and desolate, and drear. 
1802, R. A. DAVENPORT. 





























SONNET. 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE MONUMENT OF THE . 
DEFENDERS OF SARAGOSSA. 








Burov’p and honour’d, here the relics rest 
Of those in Saragossa’s walls who fell, 
What time the accurs’d Napoleon sought to quell 
The flame that glow’d in each Iberian breast. 
Death vainly frown’d, in direst horrors drest ! 
Nor sword, nor circling fires, nor rending shell, 
Nor treacherous mine, nor all that aids to swell 
The storm of war, their dauntless souls depress’d. 
Bewail not thou with tears the glorious brave: 
No! let thy heart with patriot thoughts beat high! 
Here kneel, and swear, upon their hallow’d grave, 
Like them, a tyrant’s myriads to defy ; 
Like them, to spurn the loathsome name of slave ; 
Like them, to toil, to combat, and to die. 
R. A. DAVENPORT. 






































SONNET. 


ON THE DEATH OF COLONEL SCHILL, 1809. 











Buutr was thy course, brave Schill! but dazzling blaze 
O’er that brief course the star of glory shed : 
*Twas thine, for fetter’d realms the sword to raise ; 
And dare a foe who smote those realms with dread. 
*T was thine, at honour and at freedom’s call, 
To scorn of danger and of death the frown; 
’T was thine, awhile, to triumph o’er the Gaul, 
And nurse the dreams of conquest and renown. 
Nor wert thou doom’d those visions to resign : 
Ere hope expir’d, to press the field was thine ; 
Nor hear the taunt, nor wear the chain, of foes. 
Bless’d was thy fate! who would not rather own 
The few and glowing hours which thou hast known, 
Than long and languid years of indolent repose ? 
R. A, DAVENPORT. 





























SONNET. 

















TO THE SPIRIT OF THE LATE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 








Toven never can celestial beings feel 
The spirit of dark revenge, yet sure the glow 
Of righteous triumph o’er their breasts may steal, 
When tyrants sink, o’erwhelm’d by shame and woe. 
Then, from the realm where hymning seraphs kneel, 
Bend, O high-minded queen! thy glance below: 
Heaven hears, at length, the groaning world’s appeal ; 
And dooms the stern oppressor’s overthrow. 
He towers not now, imperial victor hail’d 
By thronging myriads, in their slavish mood ; 
As when the fires of Prussia’s star were paled, 
And Jena’s plain the Prussian blood embrued : 
He flies! he flies! in shades of darkness veil’d ; 
By ail the wrath of earth and heaven pursued. 
san, 1813. Re A, DAVENPORT. 


















SONNET. 


TO NAPOLEON, FLYING FROM WILNA. 








Love Fugitive! where are the throngs that late 
Thou led’st in martial pomp? Well may’st thou start! 
Fallen are unnumber’d legions! small the part 

That lives, to curse thee with a rancorous hate. 

Close at thy heels the Russ, in victor state, 

Comes thundering on; and terror chills thy heart. 
In every hand thou see’st of death the dart, 

And hear’st in every breeze the voice of fate. 

Proud Lord! thy boasted star with dimmer light 
Begins to burn! In solitary woe 

Thus ever may’st thou fly, and wild affright. 

So Persia’s king, his countless hosts laid low, 

Urged o’er the insulted wave his lonely flight, 

And, shuddering, thought each sound announc’d the 
‘vengeful foe. 
R, A. DAVENPORT, 
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SONNET. 


TO NAPOLEON, RETURNED TO PARIS, DEC. 1Si2 











Ov ce more enthron’d amid thy slaves, why lours 
Thy turrow’d brow? Why rolls thy troubled eye, 
While o’er thy cheek in quick succession fly 

Alternate red and pale? What grief devours 

Thy haughty mind, that thus thy spirit cowers? 
Thou mourn’st not that thy warrior-legions lie 
Livid and stiff beneath the boreal sky ; 

Nor yet that dreadful glance thy heart o’erpowers, 

From orphans, widows, childless parents cast. 

No! flashing on thy mental sight appear 

Visions more form’d a soul like thine to blast : 
Baffled Amsition points the broken spear ; 

And, trampling in the dust thy trophies past, 

Scokn shows thy laurel wreath now rent and sere. 
R, A. DAVENPORT. 
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SONNET. 


A MEDITERRANEAN SCENE. 








Wao, on the shore of yonder rocky isle, 
“¢ Sits desolate, and o’er the watery vast 
“ Gazes with dead and hollow eye? No smile 
“ O’er his wan cheek seems ever to have past. 
“ Hope in his heart is wither’d: keen the blast, 
« The bitter blast of woe, has smitten there, 
“ Even heaven itself from mercy sure has cast 
That sunk, lorn wretch,and sternly cried—despair.” 
“ Yes! heaven-abandoned he, and plunged in gloom; 
Yet wail him not; his crimes have earn’d his doom: 
“ Unwept, unmourn’d, unpitied, be his fate. 
‘ He, who thus lonely sits beside the surge, 
“ Was once of earth the terror and the scourge: 
“ Thou see’st Napoleon, long miscall’d the Great.” 


VOL, VIII. N 














STANZAS 


Composed in a rustic Seat overlooking the Ruins of Bolton 


Priory, Yorkshire. 


TIME, AN AUTUMNAL MORNING, 








How bright the sun, how pure the air, 

How wide the prospect, and how fair, 

And gently breathes the silent morn, 

And brightly gleams the dew-gem’d thorn ; 
The grey mists lingering on the floods, 
Midway embrace the pendant woods, 

Which rising from the vale, on high 

Wave in the breeze, and mingle with the sky. 


Yon mossy, grey, and ruin’d piles, 

Of cloister’d arches, and of ailes, 

Where superstition once held sway, 

Now sparkle in the sunny ray ; 

The swain no longer shuns the walls, 

Of pow’rful monks, in mitred stalls, 

No longer shuns the pile with dread, 

But feeds his flock amid the harmless dead. 
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Majestic trees of various kinds, 

Bow to the stream, and court the winds, 
Wearing the livery of the year, 

The green, the yellow, and the sear ; 

The graceful ash, whose chequer’d shade 
Admits the sunbeam in the glade ; 

And silvery birch, whose drooping form 
Sighs in the breeze, and trembles in the storm: 


The stately elm for solemn grove, 

For noontide heats, and haunts of love ; 

The aged monarch of the woods, 

Who moves his empire to the floods ; 

The lofty pine of deepest hue, 

The mouldering abbey’s mournful yew ; 
And willows by the river side, 

Kissing the ripling stream they bend to hide. 


Yon fisher, as he onward treads 

The pebbled shores, or daisied meads, 
Watches the springing trout, and tries 

His arts to win the speckled prize. 

All day he tempts the scaly brood, 

By shallow stream, or shady wood ; 

Nor deems his joyous labour done, 

While gleams one ray of the departing sun. 


Oh! for a magic hand, to trace 

Each various beauty, and each grace, 
With glowing tints of pow’rful charm, 
As Poussin grand, as Lorraine warm ; 
Then should these scenes for ever wear 
The mellow’d lustre of the year, 

Nor Tempé’s vale, nor Arno’s stream, 
Surpass the vision of my waking dream. 
N2 
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Scenes of delight for ever dear, 

Whence springs this sadly, pleasing | tear? 

Whence coines the melancholy pow’r, 

To chase the smile from this bright hour — 

From gratitude, the tear-drops start, 

And holy reverence of the heart, 

To Him whose hand outspread the plains, 

Where love, and joy, and endless beauty reigns, : 
T, Cc. H—, | 











THE FIRST TEAR. 








I. 


Au, why to my too feeling mind 
Is this my native place so dear? 
As if it had some chain to bind, 
In lasting links, my being here ? 


If. 


I need not ask! ’twas this calm scene 
Witness’d, ere yet, a stranger, I 

Had mingled with tumultuous men, 
My purest grief, my purest joy. 


Ill. 


For ’twas this spot, on my young cheek : 
That saw the first emotion rise, 

That saw, its little woe to speak, 
THE FIRST TEAR dim my infant eyes ! 

REV. R, POLWHELE. 
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PART OF THE 
FIFTH ELEGY OF MILTON IMITATED. 


BY THE REV. H. BOYD. 








Oyo Time again renews his circling dance, 
And wakens Nature from her yearly trance; 

He calls the western gales; the gales obey, 
And o’er the plains their breezy wings display. 
Once more the fields renew their teansiond bloom, 
And, gently thaw’d, their vernal vest resume. 

Was it a dream? Or did a heaven-sent ray 

Visit my soul, and let in more than day ?— 

It was no dream, the tuneful god returns, 

My thoughts mount heavenward, and my fancy burns. 
Returning Spring renews the mental soil, 

And wakes her powers for some unusual toil. 
Castalia’s gifted streams I seem to hear! 

Her cloud-cap’d summits in my dreams appear ! 

With holy themes I feel my bosom glow, 

Prompted by heaven, spontaneous numbers flow ; 

The power appears, his laurels nod afar, 

Imagination mounts his burning car. 

Thro’ vagrant clouds my disembodied flight 

Visits the smile of day, the frown of ancient night. 
Th’ eternal mansions of the bards I see, 

Her mystic wonders heaven displays to me: 

Above, her pomp unfolds, her splendours glow, 

And hell her stage of horrors spreads below. 

What heaven-sent rapture swells my heaving breast? 
What sacred fury thus invades my rest ? 

Tis Spring, which gives my kindling fancy birth, 
Glad Spring, whose nuptial zone adorns the earth: 
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She wakes the woodland choirs, the Muse’s strain, 
O may she never call the Muse in vain!— 
* * % * 
Now midst her infant blooms, the vocal grove 
Hears Philomel renew her strains of love. 
Here, to Augusta’s heedless crowds I sing. 
Her lonely descant celebrates the Spring ; 
Season of life and joy, whose welcome reign 
From every voice demands a tributary strain ! 
* * * * 
Now Sol remounts the wide ethereal road, 
And cold Bodtes hails the coming God. 
Old Night her falling tyranny deplores, 
Her banner furls, and half disbands her powers. 
And ere Calisto wheels her tardy round, 
Thro’ the wide circuit of the blue profound, 
Her frighied coursers meet, with pale dismay, 
The purple vaward of ascending day. 
Nor round the palace on th’ Olympian steep 
The starry hosts their livelong vigils keep; 
The time is past for stratagem and fraud, 
No ambush’d giants threat the thund’ring god. 
Wuevn, chac’d by light, the parting shadows flee 
From yon high cliff, that overlooks the sea, 
Some early shepherd hails the Lord of day, 
As o’er the flood he points his level ray. 
“ The wat’ry fair*, with all her boasted charms, 
‘* Not long detain’d you in her azure arms; 
“ Or, haply when you touch’d th’ Atlantic wave, 
“ Deceiv’d thy flame, and sought her pearly cave !” 
Gap Cynthia now resigns her cloudy car, 
And seeks the woodland range of sportive war ; 
And, pleas’d her brother grants an easier task, 
Doffs her pale crescent, and nocturnal mask. 


* Thetis, 
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His rosy portress thus the flame-rob’d god, 
Ere his bright wheels have mark’d the heav’nly road, 
Accosts, “‘ O leave the couch of languid age, 
«« An hoary spouse*, in life’s declining stage, 
“ Befits not thee! Behold! thy hunter boy 
“ On yonder hill expects the coming joy!” 
Love’s crimson glow detects the conscious dame, 
Yet fast she plies her steeds, and hastesto crown her flame. 
Eartu smiles in youthful pomp. She flings aside 
Her mourning stole; and, like a youthful bride, 
Displays the allurements of her vernal zone, 
And, softly smiling, courts the distant sun; 
Nor courts in vain, the queen’s imperial charms 
Subdue the monarch, and his pride disarms. 
Her nuptial crown she wears, a rosy wreath, 
And all Arabia whispers in her breath. 
Hark! how she wooes him from yon spicy grove, 
(A scene, like Cybele’s recess of love) 
Her handmaid Flora decks the wedded fair, 
And adds new charms to her majestic air. 
Like Proserpine, in Enna’s vales beheld 
She seems, when gloomy Dis his love reveal’d. 
Hark! how the vernal gales invite thy stay, 
And every amorous breeze their queen betray ! 
From their soft bed, in India’s spicy grove 
They breathe of Paradise, and whisper love: 
No dowerless maid invites her lover’s smiles, 
Nor with blank penury thy suit beguiles: 
Besides her wealth, in boundless prospect seen, 
Her flowery chaplet, and her vest of green, 
Beneath her blue hills, and her pendent woods, 
Deep in the bosom of her swelling floods, 
She boasts her untold subterranean stores, 
Her mineral chambers, and her gemmy floors. 
* Tithonus, husband to Aurora. 
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A SONG. 

















BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 








Sweer is the balmy evening hour; 
And mild the glow-worms’ light ; 
And soft the breeze that sweeps the flower, 
With pearly dew-drops bright. 
I love to loiter on the hill, 
And catch each trembling ray ;— 
Fair as they are they mind me still 
Of fairer things than they. 


What is the breath of closing flowers, 
But feeling’s gentlest sigh ? 

What are the dew-drops’ crystal showers, , 
But tears from Pity’s eye? 

What are the glow-worms by the rill 
But fancy’s flashes gay? 

I love them, for they mind me still 

Of one more dear than they. 


























A MORNING SALUTATION. 








Tov rose of my love! from thy slumber arise ! 

The dawn from the orient empurples the skies ; 

The lark the blue regions of ether explores, 

And exultingly trills his wild notes as he soars ; 

Now they sink in soft murmurs, now rapid and clear 

All their melodies pour on the wondering ear ; 

The drops of the dew, liquid gems of che morn, 

Dart their tremulous rays from the white-blossom’d 
thorn, 

And opening its leaves to the breath of the gales, 

Each bloom and each floret its fragrance exhales. 

But nor odours, nor songs, nor bright hues can impart 

A pleasure to gladden thy lover’s fond heart, 

, When absent from thee he still thinks on thy charms; 

* And sighs to be folded once more in thine arms! 

Then, rose of my love! in thy beauty appear, 

And the songs and the odours again will be dear; 

The beams of the dawn with fresh glory be crown’d, 

And the soul of delight breathe enchantment around. 

R. Ae DAVENPORT. 





























PHELAN’S ORPHAN BOY: 
A TALE. | 


BY WHISTON BRISTOW, 








Hanx to that shout! the Briton cheers! 

On ocean’s breast a foe appears ; 

The sons of Gallia meet from far 

The signal of a desp’rate war, 
They feel ’tis no inglorious strife, : 
That knell was rung for many a life ; 

But of superior numbers vain, 

They give them back their shout again : 

Near and more near the vessels drew, 
The hostile bands appear’d in view 
With beating heart, and vengeful eye, 
That flash’d the hope of victory ! 

His signal shrill the boatswain plies, 
Swift to ais post each seaman flies ; 
Yet ga'lant Phelan, loth to part, 

Still held his Anna to his heart, 

And folded in a fond embrace 

His infant boy, whose beaming face 
Seem’d in new joy and smiles to glow, 
Unconscious of his parents’ wee. 

But Phelan must delay no more, 

For hark, the deep-ton’d cannons roar, 
A proud defiance England spoke 

In burst of thunder, fiame, and smoke ; 
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With peal as loud the Gauls reply, 

Then both the work of slaughter ply, 
While many a gallant seaman dies, 

And many a hero gasping lies! 

But shriek and groan are heard no more, 
Lost in the cannons’ louder roar. 

Poor Anna leaves the plaint of woe, 

And busy in the hold below 

The dying sooths, the wounded tends, 
And pity, with assistance, blends! 

Her husband’s friend now meets her sight, 
Borne bleeding from the thickest fight; 
But while she calms the suffrer’s breast, 
And lulls, with hope, his pangs to rest, 
She hears the wounded messmate tell, 
How, by his side, her Phelan fell, 

And on the deck now bleeding lies, 

With none to close his dying eyes! 

She heard no more—with panting breath 
She rushed through thunder, flames, and death, 
And caught her Phelan from the ground, 
(Where many a seaman dropt around); 
She clasp’d him dying to her heart, 

Her voice, her touch could life impart, 
His eye shone with a moment’s light, 
Then heavily it clos’d in night ; 

He rais’d his head to meet her kiss, 

And then his soul would part in bliss— 
Oh tale! too dreadful to repeat ! 

Ere yet their mournful lips could meet, 

A ball came arm’d with ruthless sway, 
Her bending head was torn away ! 

Ere Phelan’s spirit wing’d its flight, 
Again his eyes unclos’d to light ; 
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The shock a moment’s life supplied, 
One look he gave—then groan’d, and died. 


The battle ceas’d, the cannons’ roar 
Now died upon the distant shore, 
And silence hush’d the tumult loud, 
For France to British valour bow’d : 
The tempest raging in each breast, 
No longer fed, had ebb’d to rest; - 
But even, in their hour of pride, ; 
For Phelan and his faithful bride, 
They deeply mourn ; and those who stood 
Then foremost in the strife of blood, 
Now give their souls to feeling’s sway, 
And almost weeping tura away. 
No aid from grief the dead can find, 
Yet one dear pledge remains behind ; 
Their infant boy, of all bereft, 
An orphan to the world is left ; 
With all the warmth of seaman’s breast 
A hundred fathers round him press’d, 
And vow the tender child to rear, 
And, like their own, to hold him dear! 
But who the mother’s care will give? 
Without her aid he cannot live; 
The stream of life that gave him breath 
Is stain’d by blood, and seal’d in death. 
They sigh and gaze, and muse and sigh, 
And hope, yet fear the boy must die ! 
When one with sudden rapture spoke, - 
("T'was heav’n itself the thought awoke), 
“The boy shall yet a mother find— 
« A goat that’s in the ship confin’d, 
“ Whose playful kid has chanc’d to die, 
“* May now the nurse’s aid supply.” 
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Joyful they hail the happy thought, 
Instant the shaggy nurse is brought: 
Oh! wonderful is nature’s sway, 
The infant, as it smiling lay, 

A mother in the goat has found— 
The seaman’s hope with joy is crown’d. 


One grave receives the faithful pair, 
Their boy is left their messmate’s care ; 
The nurse now fondly loves the child, 
That, like its kid, is sporting wild, 
And sternest hearts can gleam with joy 


To bless poor Phelan’s orphan boy *! 








SONG. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PATRIX. 








Sicus, and looks, and soft attentions, 
Well a tender flame reveal ; 

He who least his passion mentions 
Oft is found the most to feel. 


Though from his lips the fair one hears 
No word his wishes to discover, 

Yet he who serves, and perseveres, 
Plainly proves himself a lover. 


R, Ae. DAVENPORT. 


* The affecting circumstances recorded by the above simple 
story actually took place on board the Swallow, in a gallant and 
sanguinary engagement with a very superior force off Frejus. 
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POOR SARAH. 


WRITTEN FOR A GRAPHICAL DESIGN. 


BY T. PARK, ESQ. 








Poor Sarah, ere the day was clos’d, 

Her half-meal’d infants hush’d to bed, 
Her aged father too repos’d, 

Sat near her wheel, and weeping said— 
“ O Nature! spare this aching heart 

“« The bitterest pang a heart can know; 
* O spare—lest want’s convulsing smart 

« My trembling reason overthrow. 


“ And yet, ah me!—a drooping sire, 
«* A husband distant far at sea, 
“ Children too young to work for hire ;— 
« What can betide—but penury ?”— 
“ Avast there! (cried a neighbour-tar 
“ Who heard this deeply-utter’d moan) 
‘‘ Here, take my prize-rewards of war, 


« Till Dick, your husband, brings his own.’ 
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Rescued from all that anxious dread 
Which hardly lets the sufferer live, 
When infant hunger craves the bread 
Which parent love has not to give ; 
Poor Sarah feels her heart expand 
With more than mother’s wonted joy, 
And blessing oft an unseen hand, 
Prompts the same lesson to her boy. 








EPITAPH 


ON MRS, BROOKE, THE MOTHER OF MRS. IRWIN, 
DUBLIN, 1791. 


BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 








How may, from Nature’s hand, Affection warm, 
The pencil, to depict her daughter, steal ; 
Revive the charms, peculiar to her form, 
Or teach the portrait with her nerve to feel! 


From chaste Simplicity her manners flow’d, 
; From dove-ey’d Candour, each unblemish’d thought ; 
To mild Religion, pure content she ow’d, 
And Virtue, for its own effulgence sought ! 


Then drop the purpose—thou! whose busy breast 
Swells with a loss, too mighty for thy art: 

How lov’d Etiza was, her lot, how blest! 

Ye wives! and parents! if, like her, impart! 
















THE 


SORDID CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 


ee 








Laves there the man, who never sighs 
Far off, his natal spot to see? 

He may be rich—he may be wise— 

’ But is, in sooth, no friend to me. 


And breathes there one, whose frowns repel 
The prattling child, that clasps his knee? 
The world his worth may blazon well; 
But he is not a friend to me. 


And doth he live, who, stern and cold, 
His kinsfolk shuns of low degree? 

Though on his sideboard glitter gold, 
No friend is such a wretch to me! 


And, who forsook the dying couch | 
Of old companion can there he? | 
His virtues rare may all avouch, 
He never was a friend to me. 


Such have I seen attract the gaze 

Of thousands to their pageantry— 
But they and I go different ways—. 

Avaunt !—they are no friends to me !— 
REY. R. POLWHELE. 






























LINES 


Left in a romantic Summer House, built on the Banks of a 
beautiful little river, in South Wales. 








B ainssr of nymphs! who, as in murmurs low 
Through these blest seats thy bubbling streamlets flow, 
Hauntest some grot, upon whose mossy green 

The print of mortal footstep ne’er was seen ; 

While loftier bards, with lyre more nobly strung, 
Thy flowery banks, thy whispering rills have sung; 
Ah scorn not one, who, of far humbler flight, 
Views but with distant gaze the’ Aonian height ; 
Content as yet to cull those flowerets sweet 

Which bloom unfading at its hallow’d feet! 

* To her, whose hands with unobtrusive art 

Fresh grace to thy transparent streams impart, 

In cadence soft these grateful lays rehearse, 

Nor let disdain reject the humble verse! 

Oft as she seeks thy banks with pensive tread, 

A calm, before unknown, around her shed ; 

And as she strays at evening’s twilight hour, 

Let Elves lead up the dance around this bower; 
Let harps unnumber’d, hid from mortal sight, 
Charm her enraptured soul with soft delight; 


* The lady who built the summer house. 
VOL, VIII. oO 
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Then, while around the’ unearthly strains combine 

Her thoughts to swell with ecstasy divine, 

Let Fancy whisper to her wond’ring mind, 

That she has left the world, the busy world behind ! 
H. P. 1809. 























THE MOUNTEBANK. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ST. GELAIS,. 








Ar market once, a Mountebank aloud 

Proclaim’d he’d show the Devil to the crowd: 

The wondrous news strait through the village flew ; 

Men, women, children, round the booth it drew: 

Not one there was, though old or lame were he, 

Who did not hurry the foul fiend to see. 

Forth stalk’d the Mountebank with gravest look ; 

An open purse, with downward mouth, he shook. 

«‘ Now stretch your eyes, my friends; look sharp ;” he 
cried ; 

« And tell me truly, see you aught inside?” 

‘There’s nought,” they bawld, “ there’s nothing in 
* the bag!” 

“‘ ve kept my promise, then,” exclaim’d the wag: 

“ For ’tis the Devil, you all must own this minute, 

“ One’s purse to open, and find nothing in it.” 

R, Ay DAVENPORT. 
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I. 


O; absence the result how odd, 
Ye damsels will { show ye; 

Whilst I display the little god 
In Edward and in Chloe. 


II, 


In the same cot, in vain he pray’d 
With Chloe to be linkt: 

Now, absent from the scornful maid, 
His passion seems extinct. 


ll, 


But see with what a curious whim 
Its flame doth love transfer— 
The.fervours, all so damp’d in him, 

Are kindled up in her. 


IV. 


What absence took, still absence gives, 
To one—a store of sighs! 
From her escap’d, lo! Edward lives: 
For him, poor Chloe dies. 


ODD EFFECT OF ABSENCE. 


REV. R. POLWHELE. 
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THE TEAR OF COMPASSION. 


BY MR. JAMES IRVING. 








I ruovucur of my home, and I said to my heart, 
« Will joy ever thrill thee again? 
“ Or does Hope through the clouds of Misfortune 
“ e’er dart 
«« A sweet soothing ray, and a comfort impart, 
“«« That consoles thee in sorrow and pain?” 


It sighed: for the memory of days that were past 
Rose fairer and fairer to view; 

While over the present thick darkness was cast, 

And Misfortune was there with his cold bitter blast 
That forbade it those days to renew. 


And the gloom was impervious to Hope’s friendly ray, 
And misfortunes were thick’ning around, 

That threatened for ever to darken my day, 

And leave me in sorrow and anguish to stray 
In a desart that knew not a bound. 


But a tear of compassion, from woman’s mild eye, 
On the griefs that had caus’d me to roam, 

Removed every cloud that o’ershadowed my sky, 

Forced sorrow and anguish my bosom to fly, 

And gave me repose and a home. 
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May the tear then of woman, from pity that flows, 
To man’s throbbing bosom be dear ; 
And the deep wounds of grief where it falls ever close, 
And the heart thus relieved by a tear from its woes, 
Ever bless the fair source of the tear. 








THE TEAR OF FORGIVENESS. 


BY THE SAME, 








L caz’p on her form that was alter’d by woes, 
And spoke of afflictions severe ; 

I marked the pale lilies in quiet repose 

On her cheek, once adorned with the fair blooming rose, 
While slow was descending a tear. 


Still mild was her eye, but it seemed to declare 
That the close of her sorrows was near ; 

The quick glance of spirit no longer was there, 

Twas sad, yet benignant, for still could it spare 
For the woes of another, a tear. 


But the tear that now fell was enriched with a charm 
That forever must render it dear; 

Nor Friendship, nor Love, nor Delight, made it warm, 

Nor Sympathy, bade it the bosom disarm— 

’*T was Forgiveness that shone in the tear, 
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And the sigh that arose from her bosom that heaved, 
Made its beauty still fairer appear; 

For she sighed not because she of peace was bereaved, 

But that one she had trusted should e’er have deceived, 
Or e’er been forgiven in a tear. 


Tho’ broken that heart, and tho’ closed is that eye 
Which beamed with affection sincere ; 
From my heart, from my memory, it never shall fly, 
How when wronged and deceived, still her bosom’s 
last sigh 
Could attend on Forgiveness’s tear. 








EPITAPH. 


WRITTEN FOR COLONEL ROBERT BROOKE, 1811. 


BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 








Sreancer! if burning *neath an eastern sky, 
Thy lot were Hyder’s myriads to defy ; 

If fame and glory thine, complacent turn, 
And boast thy kindred to a soldier’s urn! 


But if the friend, by sympathy, be led, 
Thro’ these instructive mansions ef the: dead, 
For private, as for public worth, to look— 
Behold her rays illume the grave of Brooke! 














SONG. 


MARY’S EYES. 











From Mary’s eyes, with lustre beaming, 
Though liquid tenderness distil, 
Tis but a softer lustre streaming 
From orbs that pity’s dew drops fill. 
Tis like some modest star, that gleaming 
Through heaven’s blue veil, at eve appeafs ; 
More lovely rob’d with halo seeming, 
More sweetly radiant dress’d in tears. 


And as the sympathetic sorrow 
Flies, like the nightly clouds that stray 
Through ether, lovelier tints to botrow 
From sunshine, the sweet smile of day ; 
So Mary’s eyes a jocund morning, 
A sunny dawn of smiles, will prove ; 
Each artless look with joy adorning, 
And all the cloudless light of love. 




















Wan first young Flora met my eye, 
Unconscious of a gazer nigh, 
Her hand sustain’d her pensive head ; 
A lock had down her bosom stray’d ; 
And fain a sister tress would break 
Its band, to kiss her glowing cheek ! 
I look’d, and with enamour’d glance 
Priz’d more than rubies, more than pearl, 
Graces that seem’d as if by chance 
To mark an artless girl. 


But when my eye she caught, and rose 

Fluttering, her beauties to compose, 

And in a glass her form survey’d, 

And, studious of relieving shade, 

Each curl adjusted to a hair, 

And then assum’d a wincing air, 

And then to blush confusion strove 
Crossing the room with measur’d step ;— 

“ Such tricks (I cried) but frighten love!” 
And left the demirep. 


REV. R. POLWHELE, 
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STANZAS, 


Written at the Devil’s Bridge, Cardiganshire; on the Story 
of the Robber who formerly lived in a Cave under the 
principal Fall of the Mynach. 








I. 


Exvotven in clouds of whitening spray 
Which glistens ’mid the smiling morn, 
Impetuous Mynach roars ; 
And as he makes his furious way, 
Earth’s fairest gifts and flowers adorn 
His steep tremendous shores. 


I, 


What shriek was that, what piteous yell, 
That faintly stole along the glen, 
And died upon the gale? 
*Twere shame the dreadful deeds to tell, 
Which, far from busy haunt of men, 
Pollute this guilty vale! 


Ill. 


They say that by the torrent’s side, 
(They say, for who himself could dare 
Such horrors to survey ?\: 
A loathsome cavern opens wide, 
Where ruthless sons of murder tear 
Daily their bleeding prey! 
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IV. 


The suffering shriek, a moment heard, 
Soon as the thundering torrents swell, 
Sinks in the angry din ; 
Fell kites with eager wing upreared, 
While screams their savage raptures tell, 
The bloody feast begin. 
teen H. P. 1810. 
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EPIGRAM 
ON A PAINTED WOMAN *#*, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BREBEUF. 











Tuoven, Laura, to your charms divine 
All hearts their liberty resign, 

Yet to be vain of this beware,— 

What thanks to you that you are fair ? 
Not from yourself your graces came, 

’T was Nature gave them to your frame. 
But Iris justly may require 

That we should wonder and admire: 
By science singular and new 

She’s her own work and artist too: 

The beauty on her face that glows, 

To her own skilful hand she owes. 
Conquering her destiny, the hate 

She mocks of unrelenting fate ; 

For in a moment she repairs 

The ravages of sixty years ! 


R. Ae DAVENPORT, 
* This is one of a hundred and fifty-one epigrams, written by 


Brebeuf, on the same subject. 
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THE POWER OF ANIMATION. 








Euiza’s eye of vivid blue, 

Her cheek where damask roses blow, 
Her glossy hair of golden hue, 

Her polished brow of driven snow, 


Without a sigh, Alexis viewed ; 

For, though he owned the nymph divine, 
By Beauty’s power alone subdued 

He scorned his freedom to resign. 


And yet with praise of every charm, 

Such praise as Paphos’ queen might claim, 
He strove her virgin heart to warm ; 

And feigned a pure but cruel flame. 


The God of Love with malice smiled 
To see the fond presumptuous boy, 
By wretched vanity beguiled, 
“His self-deluding arts employ : 


For, while he told his tale of woe 

In strains of deep dissimulation, 
He caused her lifeless charms to glow, 
And fell the slave of animation. 
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LUCAN’S PHARSALIA. 


THE INVOCATION, CONTAINING THE FIRST SIXTY- 
SIX VERSES. 


TRANSLATED BY A. S. THELWALL. 








W an more than civil on thé Emathian plain, 
Right givén to crimes we sing, a powérful race 
Who on their entrails turn their conquéring hands ; 
And kindred foes: the troubles of one state, 
The world, through all its realms, in common crime 5 
Involving ; banner ’gainst like banner rear’d : 
Eagle to Eagle, pile to pile oppos’d. 

What rage, O Men! what license of the steel ! 
To barbirous foes yielding Italian blood ! 
When Babylon, with Roman spoils adorn’d, 10 
Is proud, and Crassus’ ghost roams unreveng’d, 
Why wage ye wars where none can wish success? 
Alas! what lands and océans might have bow’d 
To legions in these civil wars destroy’d ! 
Where Titan rises, where Night hides the stars, 15 
Where scorching Noon-day burns the summer plain, 
Where frost presides, and, unrelax’d by spring, 
Congeals the Scythian sea—where Serians roam 
The hills, where wild Araxes flows, and realms 
(If such there be) conscious of Nilus’ birth. 20) 

Rome! if such love of impious war be thine, 
When the whole earth shall yield to Latian laws 
Turn on thyself; but many a foe remains 
Unconquer’d. 

Lo! the roofs of shattered domes 

Hang trembling in thé Italian towns, and o’er 25 
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The mouldéring walls huge columns nod ; no flame 
Cheers the deserted mansion; and, alone, 
Thé inhabitant thro’ ancient cities roams. 
Horrid with thorns, unplough’d for many a year, 
Hesperia mourns her absent bands ; not thou, 30 
Ferocious Pyrrhus, nor the Punic chief 
Such slaughter spread ; for deeper are the wounds 
Of civil discord than of foreign rage : 

But if the fates no otherwise could bring 
Our Nero’s reign (as but for Giant wars 35 
Heavén ne’er had serv’d the thundérer,—as the gods 
Dearly obtain their everlasting realms) 
We do not, Powérs, complain since guilt and woe 
Educe such blessings. ‘Tho’ Pharsalian fields 
Are fill’d, and Punic ghosts appeas’d with gore— 40 
Tho’ Munda’s plain be strewn with countless dead ; 
Tho’ Cesar’s fate, famish’d Perusia’s groan, 
*Sieg’d Mutina, Leucadian rocks bestrewn 
With many a wreck, these slaughters dire succeed ; 
And Servile wars near burning A¢tna rage, 45 
Rome is indebted still to civil war 
Since wag’d for thee. 

When late you seek the stars, 

Your task fulfill’d, the lofty domes of heavén 
Joyful shall clasp you, whether there to reign, 
Or mount the flaming chariot of the sun, 50 
When fearless earth shall view the wandéring orb 
With milder lustre beam: to you each god 
Shall yield: whatever powér you take, where’er 
You chuse your reign, Nature shall own your right. 
But nor in Northern climes erect your throne, 55 
Nor the warm realms of adverse Auster, whence, 
A distant star, you will behold your Rome. 
In middle heavén the balane’d world sustain : 
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For, if one part of yon expanse you press, 

The pole will bend. Clear be the azure sky, 60 
And let no cloud obscure great Cesar’s ray. ‘ 
The human race shall then lay down their arms 
To meet in genéral love ; peace thro’ the world 

Shall warlike Janus’ iron portals close. 

Be thou my deity: nor inspir’d by thee 65 

Will I from Cirrha call thé awakéning god, 

Nor Bacchus from his Indian mountain; thou 

Shalt toa Roman song thy nerve impart. 








EPITAPH 


ON JOHN ABBOT, ESQ. MANY YEARS THE BRITISH 
CONSUL AT ALEPPO. 1784. 


BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 


20 URES 





Y«, lofty spires! who wake the traveller’s haste, 

As, parch’d, he labours thro’ the bordering waste ; | 

Who, timely to his fainting soul foretell, 

That here, tho’ Turks! the race of Adam dwell: 

Henceforth a tale of different hue impart, 

And probe the feelings of his social heart ; 

The form of Hospitality pourtray, : 

Bow’d, like a mourner, o’er her Anpor’s clay ! : 
The Britisx rights and honour to support, p 

Amid the wiles of a perfidious court, 

The stranger’s spirit at thy board to raise, 

And, from the Aras bear his local praise ; 

These, and each milder merit, Friend! were thine— 

These draw a pilgrim’s homage to thy shrine ! 
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TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER BIRTH DAY. 





— 





I. 


Thats morn which decks each parent’s brow 
With mute affection’s smile, to see 

The cherished hope, the fervent vow, 
The sanguine promise crown’d in thee, 


il, 


Inspires the muse with, meditation: 
She longs to trace, in Sybil strain, 

This dawn’s propitious renovation, 
Through many a year unknown to pain: 


Ill. 


And thus inspir’d she frames the lay— 
When every grace, whose opening prime 
A thousand nameless charms betray, 
Shall own the fostering hand of Time ; 


iV. 


When those harmonious tones which prove 
The constant temper’s cloudless day, 

And those enchanting smiles which rove 
To cheer us, with a transient ray, 


v. 


Directed with a loftier aim, 
Their powerful magic shall employ 

The stubborn pride of grief to tame 

And woo it to rejected joy ; 
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Vi. 


Some chosen partner’s anxious breast, 
Of every sorrow to beguile, 
Till vanquish’d Care itself attest 
Their triumph with an answering smile ; 


Vil. 


When all those talents which combine, 
Thy fond admiring friends to cheer, 

Shall with increasing splendour shine, 
To decorate a wider sphere ; 


Vill. 


And when, perhaps, a mother’s care 
Shall bid a gentle progeny ; 

Those graces and those virtues share, 
Which now so richly bloom in thee ; 


IX. 


With rapture shall thy parents own, 

That, while they form’d thy tender mind, 
Though mov’d by partial love alone, 

They dealt a blessing to mankind. G. £. ¢, 








EPIGRAM. 
FROM THE GREEK. 


Tue Miser, Hermon, in a dream 
Disburs’d a little of his pelf, 

He woke, and in despair extreme 
Away he went, and hang’d himself. 


tt 
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I LOVE THEE. 








Can’st thou forget life’s sweetest hour ? 
Can’st thou forget the woodbine bower? 
Where, on one delicious eve, 

My falt’ring lips first dar’d to breathe— 


I love thee! 


Around thy form my arm was twin’d ; 
Upon my breast thy cheek reclin’d ; 
When, bending o’er thy list’ning ear, 
I breath’d, in sighs of hope and fear— 
I love thee! 


That blushing cheek you gently rais’d, 
Upon my face a moment gaz’d ; 

Then instant on my breast conceal’d 

The eyes whose melting glance reveal’d— 


I love thee! 


But, oh! ’twas not the glance alone, 
Told me thy heart was all my own ; 
No! from thy lips a murmur stole, 
That whisper’d to my ravish’d soul— 


I love thee ! 


?T was then I knew affection’s kiss, 
*Twas then I drank of heaven’s bliss ; 
For sure ’tis heaven’s bliss we feel, 
When lips of innocence reveal— 


I love thee! 
VOL, VIII. Pp 
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But woe betide the cruel hour, 4 
That tore my Ellen from her bower; 
For now, in glitt’ring pomp array’d, t 
She’s quite forgot that e’er she said— 

I love thee! 
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Oh! Ellen, when the grave shall shrine 
The broken heart that once was thine, 
Thou wilt recall the blissful eve, 
When timid love first dar’d to breathe— 
I love thee ! 


And finding then, that Fortune’s beam 
Sheds but a cold and sickly gleam, 

Thou’lt wish the heart that’s ceas’d to beat, 
Could hear thy lips again repeat— 
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I love thee! 
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WHISTON BRISTOW. 
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TO MISS S 


IN IMITATION OF WALLER’S EPIGRAM, “ SUCH 
HELEN WAS.” 
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Swcu were the strains the tuneful Sappho sung! 
So sweet the notes of her enchanting tongue ! 

But had like beauty bless’d the Lesbian’s face, 
Had she, like thee, been crown’d with ev’ry grace, 
No scornful Phaon had her love deny’d, 


The nymph had triumph’d, and the boy had dy’d. 


DR. RUSSEL, 
















LINES 


Written on finding, when at Dumfries, in 1811, that the 
Poet Burns was buried in the Churchyard without any 
Monument erected to his Memory. 








Sweet bard! than whom no minstrel’s art 
More strongly moves th’ enraptur’d heart, 
Shalt thou in death unhonour’d lie, 
No marble tomb, no trophy nigh; 
While, stor’d with wealth, in genius poor, 


So many rest in pomp secure? 

Thou bad’st all nature weep thy friend * ; 
Shall none to thee rich trophies send? 
Yet thee the Cushat in the grove 

Oft mourns, forgetful of her love ; 

The little hare-bells droop their head, 
Nor care to bloom, now thou art dead ! 
The owlet, from the aged tree, 
Allthrough the midnight wails for thee! 
Shall man then, heedless of thy muse, 
The sculptur’d urn to thee refuse ? 

He, Coila+ first to glory rais’d 

Thy land, before unnam’d, unprais’d. 


* See Burns’s “* Elegy on the Death of Matthew Henderson.” 


+ The eld name of a district in Ayrshire, where Burns was born. 
P2 
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The Nine such base neglect upbraid, 
Such rich deserts so il] repaid ; 
Enrag’d they quit thy shores unkind, 
To dull Beotian air consign’d ! 








MADRIGAL. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MONTREUIL. 








Cone, prithee, get rid of those whimsies and fancies, 
Which spoil you, and give me such pain ; 

’Tis eternally reading these idle romances, 
Has made you so haughty and vain. 


You think in the youth, who would fain be your lover, 
Heroic perfection should shine ; 
That each look, and each word, and each deed, should 
discover, 
He deems you a being divine. 


’Tis the wildest of visions! then cease to caress it; 
Nor to flattering praises give way. 

I’m no angel, nor hero, I frankly confess it; 
Do you the same candour display. 


No goddess are you, from the heavens transported, 
To set all the world in a flame; 

But as pretty a maiden as ever was courted, 
And Louisa, my dear, is your name. 


R. A. DAVENPORT. 


od 
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EPITAPH. 


ON A FAITHFUL OLD FEMALE SERVANT, WHO 
DIED AT THE AGE OF 91. 1813. 


BY THE REV. R. POLWHELE. 








Norse of my infant age! nay more! 
Unchill’d by time or chance, 

Thy love had, at the closing hour, 
Shewn its first vigilance. 


Il. 

But ’twas a burden hard to bear, 
E’en fourscore years and ten! 
And I rejoice that thou art there, 
Whete is no grief, nor pain. 


Ill, 


Yes! after such a lapse of years 
In anxious service past, 

I smile, thro’ sorrow’s filial tears, 
To see’thee breathe thy last. 


IV. 


To joy, from trouble, art thou gone! 
To peace, from earthly strife! 

And “ Well” (thy Lord shall say) “ well done! 
“‘ Come! enter into life!” 
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EPITAPH 








ON DR. GILBERT PASLEY AT MADRAS. 17SI. 


BY EYLES IRWIN, ESQ. 








Ye! whom the glare of power, the lure of gold, 
Whom interest, or ambition, hither drew ; 

Whose health or sickness Pastey’s talent told, 
Bend o’er his grave, and bid a fond adieu ! 


From wan disease ’twas his your frames to raise, 
Or by the clime, or by intemperance bought, 
Or ’mid the vigour of your jocund days, 
To mend the heart, and minister to thought ! 


But now, alas! is life’s physician gone— 

Him, Inp1a mourns to her remotest bounds: 
That art, reviving, like its. parent sun, 

That worth, which goodness stamp’d, are fleeting 
sounds! 


But yet, not fleeting—In the public eye 
The lively image of his virtue floats: 

To swell his praises, gratitude is nigh, 

And friendship’s lyre reverberates the notes ! 
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NAPOLEON’S DREAM. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 








| a 


Sweer is the English peasant’s joy 
To watch her husband sleeping, 
And smile upon the blooming boy 
To his lov’d bosom creeping ; 
Her finger on her lip the while 
Mingling fond caution with her smile— 
For the dear father wearied came 
From copse-wood to his gentle dame ; 
’Twas cold and wet the dreary day, 
And long and cheerless was the way— 
O transitory sorrow ! 
Slumbering beside the faggot’s blaze, 
On his calm mind no vision preys, 
Care leaves him till the morrow. 
Yet sometimes o’er his sun-burnt face, 
A pleasant dream will shed its grace, 
Sometimes a swelling tear ; 
Full well can she, his happy mate, 
Link’d to his soul as to his fate, 
The transient images translate, 
Nor feel one doubting fear ; 























The heart, the heart oft prompts the themes, 






Which sleep and memory mould to dreams; 
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As radiance that from diamonds gleams, 
Is darted from above ; 

That smile the husband’s fondness beams, 
That tear the father’s love. 


- IL 
But ’tis no English cottage there, 
That rears its lofty head ; 
No English wife with tender care 
Watches her husband’s bed : 
No English peasant can he be, 
That slumbers there so heavily. 
Though scarce the lamp can pierce the gloom, 
That shrouds a high and stately room, 
Its light a bending fair one shows; 
A man, who snatches short repose; [beam, 
And while St. Cloud’s proud walls scarce catch the 
Louisa wondering, marks Napoleon’s dream. 


Ill, 


Strong were the features, sallow, wan, 
And thoughtful, of the sleeping man: 
In the fine mould of beauty cast, 

Till passions wild and moody pass’d, 
And nature’s lovely work o’ercast. 

Yet smiles, the lightning of the storm, 
Would sometimes gild their darken’d form ; 
And never had a smile so bright 

Dwelt on his lips with sunny light, 
Not when the Austrian maid he woo’d, 
As now beguiles his dreaming mood. 
His very hand, high rais’d in air, 

Its gladsome influence seems to share. 
Thinks he of victory’s laurell’d bough ? 
Or of his mighty empire now? 
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In idolizing Paris crown’d ? * 
On Austerlitz’ red field renown’d ? 

Or, victor at the couucil board, 

Deems he his rescued Spain restor’d ? 

Oh, no! not this th’ usurper’s smile ; 

Not this the statesman’s crafty wile ; 

Not this the conqueror’s blood-earn’d bliss; 

No! ’tis a blameless transport this ; 

A joy unfelt of many years, 

Unstain’d by guilt, unspoilt by fears. 


lV. 


Treading a lone and sea-beat shore 
He seems a thoughtful boy once more: 
A thoughtful boy, in musings rapt, 
In hope’s delightful visions Japt ; 
He feels the very breezes blow 
That fann’d his cheek’s enraptur’d glow ; 
He hears the very surges beat 
That wont to lave his careless feet ; 
And every wish and joy again 
Of happy youth inspires his brain. 
The rushing tide of love, of hope, 
Ambition undefin’d, 
Thoughts that the wealth of worlds would ope 
To spread it to mankind ; 
Wishes that would possess to give ; 
Power that might say, Be blest and live! 
That would to all he loved impart 
The boundless treasures of his heart ; 
Win but to save some land bedeck’d with flowers, 
And Eden’s bliss.renew in Eden’s blooming bowers. 
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@uch are the thoughts that wake his smiles, 
Such dream his sleeping sense beguiles, 
And such are young Ambition’s wiles. 
The sun that in the burning street 

Pours death in every ray, 
Darting through palms and plaintains sweet, 
Gives but a soft and balmy heat 

Where leaf-born breezes play. 
’Tis as the war-flag closely furl’d 

When reason reigns within ; 
O ’tis the world, the bitter world, 

That makes ambition sin. 


V. 


Ah, see the brilliant smile is dead ! 
The hand is dropt, the joy is fled ! 
Some thought has indistinctly shown, 
As in a misty glass, 
Where all the cares that wait a throne, 
And youthful hopes and virtues flown, 
In dim confusion pass ; 
With comrades slain, a fearful band, 
Brothers who roam a foreign strand, 
A fond forsaken wife, 
A bleeding world, a suffering land, 
His sorrows and his life. 
Well may he sigh! but that convulsion 
A deeper anguish caus’d ; 
Almost it seem’d in dread revulsion 
That Nature’s functions paus’d. 
His brow was wet, his hair uprais’d, 
His hands were clench’d, his look was mazed,— 
The empress trembled as she gazed. 
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At Palm’s dread spectre doth he quake? 
Comes D’ Enghien thus his soul to shake? 
No; tothe consciences of kings 

Flattery her deadly opiate brings ; 
Though doom’d untried, by impious men, 
Yet murder shall be justice then. 


Vi. 


In all his pomp of power array’d 

The monarch deems himself betray’d ; 
Hemm’d in by guards and armed et 
Chain’d in the senate hall he stands; 

All whom he hated, all he loved 

Were there, and all his fall approved. 
E’en the betrayer’s self stood nigh, 

With jeering tongue and scornful eye, 
And thrice he strove to strike him dead, 
And thrice the grinning traitor fled, 

And Frenchmen thrice, with fickle breath, 
Shouted “ Napoleon to the death !” 

That horror’s past: Memory again 

Binds Fancy in her spell-fraught chain. 
The vision chang’d, and chang’d his look, 
Though still his form with chillness shook, 
Though still uprose his coal-black hair, 
’T was anguish still—but not despair. 


VII. 


He seem’d through realms of frost to stray 
Where endless forests barred his way ; 
Forests of pines, whose snow-mass made 
In noontide clear a midnight shade. 
A sense of solitary care, 

Silence and deathlike cold were there. 
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Aud still he thought at every step 
His jaded steed was forced to leap, 
Something he could not move, nor kill, 
Some fell obstruction met bim still. 
At length full in the monarch’s way 
A Gallic soldier dying lay ; 
Napoleon stopp’d and strove to cheer ; 
The warrior’s death-groan met his ear, 
The warrior’s death-glance met his eye, 
That groan that glance he could not fly! 
A bitter curse they seem’d to shroud. 
He gallopp’d on, he shouted loud,— 
But still the groan he cannot fly, 
But still the glance is in his eye. 
“ Awake! awake!” and at her touch 
The hero started from his couch, 
Awhile he stood and shook with dread, 
“ Tis but a dream!” at length he said ; 
“ ?Tis but a bubble of the brain !” 
He said—yet fear’d to sleep again. 

gan. 1813, 
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EPITAPH 


ON SAINT PAVIN. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF FIEUBET. 











Saint Pavin lies beneath this tomb : 
Reader! mourn with tears his doom. 
Wast thou his friend? Thy soul resign 
To grief, and weep his fate and thine. 
Or wast thou not? Then weep thine own, 
That as his friend thou wast not known. 
R, Ae D. 
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BY A LADY. 








Favourite of glory! whose presiding might 
Still rules, unmatch’d, the fortune of the fight, 
And spreads the terrors of thy native shore 
Through legions deem’d invincible before ; 
Lord of bold genius! whose ascendant pow’r, 
Still brightest beams in peril’s darkest hour, 
Be thou the patriot’s theme! to thee belong 
The noblest honours of eternal song! 

Thine be the deathless palm, the votive lays, 
And all the inspiring energies of praise. 


Oh! hero born to triumph and to save, 
To rouse the languid, and to guide the brave ; 
Wrest the dread sabre from oppression’s hand, 
And bid young hope to light and life expand ; 
To swell thy fame, let thousand strains accord, 
And rescu’d freedom consecrate thy sword ; 
That sword, whose track reviving nations hail, 
Inur’d to conquer, destin’d to prevail ! 


Through Lusian vales, where long the storm has rav’d— 


The death-note thunder’d, and the banner wav’d ; 


ADDRESS TO LORD WELLINGTON. 
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Through the wild scenes, renown’d in many a strain, 
The dark Sierras of romantic Spain ; 
Thy name resounds—the watch-word that imparts 
New strength to daring hands and lion-hearts ; 
That wakes the patriot’s hope, the warrior’s zeal, 
And all the fiery spirit of Castile ! 

Nations! whose glory sheds its light sublime 
Through the deep shadows of departed time, 
Who first the sail of enterprise unfurl’d, 
And rush’d o’er oceans to the western world ; 
Burst the dark barrier nature had assign’d 
Of rocks and billows to divide mankind ; 
Brav’d on new seas, the Typhon and the storm, 
And countless dangers of mysterious form ; 
Realms! in bright ages past, renown’d and fear’d, 
Your arms triumphant, and your name rever’d; 
Ah! when your sun its noon of radiance clos’d, 
How long forgot, inglorious ye repos’d ! 
Sunk in oblivion’s gathering shade ye lay— 
The death-like gloom—the twilight of decay! 
Pale Superstition, cbill’d with stern control, 
The fire of thought, the ethereal spring of soul ! 
Mind, valour, genius, lost in languor slept, 
While o’er their withering wreath, despondence wept ! 


Yet chen, when Freedom, darting through the gloom, 
Call’d patriot Honour from the trophied tomb, 
Rous’d by her war-song, as in days of yore, 
Ye woke to energies unknown before ! 
Th’ electric flame, repress’d, obscur’d, so long, 
Bursting the darkness, flash’d intensely strong ! 
Shot through opposing clouds its lightning way, 
And gathering brilliance, kindled into day! — 
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And then, brave Wellington! whose arm extends 
Britain’s firm succour to her struggling friends ; 
While round her oak, in graceful union, twine 
The Spanish olive and the Lusian vine ; 

Oh! in that cause, whose name alone inspires 
Hope’s brightest ardour, valour’s noblest fires ; 
May the keen sword, to thee by justice given, 
Still flash resistless—as the bolt of heaven ! 

Still guide the brave, where glory shines reveal’d, 
Still blaze in war—the comet of the field ! 


Oh! rouse to life, to grandeur, once again 
The glow of chivalry, the soul of Spain ! 
Th’ unblemish’d faith, to generous minds allied, 
And the bright dignity of martial pride ! 
Teach the last hope of Nassau’s conquering race, 
Thy fame to emulate, thy steps to trace ; 
August in danger, to preside, like thee, 
Leader of dauntless hearts—the gallant and the free! 


Ye scenes, where Liberty, in ages fled, 
To mountain-wilds her bold associates led ; 
And firmly there maintain’d th’ unequal strife, 
Fearless of suffering, and profuse of life ; 
Ye vales renown’d! where many a silvery flood 
Has roll’d its current, stain’d with Moorish blood ; 
When red-cross banners floated on the gale, 
And the pale crescent saw their knights prevail; 
Rocks! that have seen the Moslem, wing’d by fear, 
Fly the stern vengeance of the Iberian spear ; 
Once more ye see the streaming flag display’d, 
The watch-fire kindled, and the line array’d! 
Behold once more undaunted bands engage, 
Brave ruder perils, fiercer combats wage ! 
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Where the keen bayonet exerts its power, 

Where the swift death-shot pours th’ unerring shower ; 
While mouldering lie the spear, the shield, the lance, 
Themes of heroic song, and wild romance! 


Oh! if Castile, as rising from the dead, 
May lift once more, sublime, her crested head ; 
And like the pheenix, bursting from its clay, 
Start into glory’s full meridian day ; 
If, on her mountains, when the storm is past, 
Victorious Freedom rear her shrine at last ; 
Then, generous Albion, bid the song arise, 
Peal v’er the ocean, echo to the skies! 
Twine the bright wreath, and wave th’ exulting hand, 
To hail thy chieftain, and his conquering band ! 
And own, though tears bedew the gallant slain, 
That martyr’d thousands have not bled in vain! 


LIVERPOOE. 











Fugitive Poetry, 
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FUGITIVE POETRY. 








A MELOGOGUE*. 


BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 








(STRAIN OF MUSIC.) 


Ture breathes the language known and felt, 
Far as the pure air spreads its living zone; 
Wherever Rage can rouse, or Pity melt, 
That language of the soul is felt and kuown, 
From those meridian plains, 
Where oft, of old, on some high tower, 
The soft Peruvian pour’d his midnight strains, 
And call’d his distant love with such sweet power, 
That when she heard the well-known lay, 
Not worlds could keep her from his arms away ; 
To those bleak realms of polar night, 
Where the youth of Lapland’s sky, 
Bids his rapid rein-deer fly, 
And sings, along the darkling waste of snow, 
As blithe as if the blessed light 
Of vernal Phebus burn’d upon his brow; 
Oh Music! thy eelestial claim 
Is still resistless, still the same ; 


* This melologue was recited at the Kilkenuy Theatre, by its 
author, at the close of the serson, 1810. The performers at the 
Theatre were gentlemen of the nei: ghbouring country, aud the 


profits of the performance were given to the diilereut charitable 
institutions in Kilkenny. 


Q 2 
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And, faithful as the mighty sea 

To the pale star that o’er its realm presides, 
The spell-bound tides 

Of human passion rise and fall from thee. 


(GREEK AIR.) 


List! ’tis a Grecian maid that sings, 

While, from Ilyssus’ silvery springs, 

She draws the cool lymph in her graceful urn, 
While, by her side, in Music’s charm dissolving, 
Some patriot youth, the glorious past revolving, 
Dreams of bright days that never can return ; 
When Athens nurs’d her olive bough 

With hands by tyrant power unchained, 

And braided for the Muse’s brow 

A wreath by tyrant touch unstained ; 

When heroes trod each classic field, 

Where coward feet now faintly falter, 

And every arm was F'reedom’s shield, 

And every heart was l'reedom’s altar. 


(GREEK AIR, INTERRUPTED BY A TRUMPET.) 


Hark ! ’tis the sound that charms 
The war-steed’s wakening ears— 
Oh—many a mother folds her arms 
Round her boy-suldier, when that sound she hears ; 
And, tho’ her fond heart sinks with fears, 

Is proud to feel his young pulse bound 

With valour’s fever at the sound.— 
See! from his native hills afar 

The rude Helvetian flies to war, 
Careless for what, for whom he fights, 
For slave or despot, wrongs or rights, 
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A conqueror oft, a hero never ; 

Yet lavish of his life-blood still, 

As if ’twere like his mountain rill, 
And gush’d for ever! 


(RANZ DES VACHES.) 


Oh Music! here, even here, 

Thy soul-felt charm asserts its wond’rous power. 
There is an air, which oft among the rocks 

Of his own lov’d land at evening hour 

Is heard, when shepherds homeward pipe their flocks ;== 
Oh! every note of it would thrill his mind 

With tenderest thoughts, and bring about his knees 
The rosy children whom he left behind ; 

And fill each little angel eye 

With speaking tears, that ask him, why 

He wander’d trom his hut to scenes like these ? 
Vain, vain, is then the trumpet’s brazen roar, 
Sweet notes of home, of love, are all he hears, 

And the stern eyes that look’d for blood before, 
Now, melting mournful, lose themselves in tears! 


(RANZ DES VACHES, INTERRUPTED BY A TRUMPET.) 
But wake the trumpet’s blast again, 
And rouse the ranks of warrior men! 
Oh War! when Truth thy arm employs, 
And Freedom’s spirit guides the labouring storm, 
Thy vengeance takes a hallow’d form, 
And, like Heaven’s lightning, sacredly destroys. 
Nor, Music, thro’ thy breathing sphere 
Lives there a sound more grateful to the ear 
Of Him who made all harmony, 
Than the blest sound of fetters breaking, 
And the first hymn, that man, awaking 
rom Slavery’s slumber, breathes to Liberty. 
Q 3 
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(SPANISH PATRIOT’S SONG.) 


Hark! from Spain, indignant Spain, 
Bursts the bold enthusiast strain, 

Like morning’s music on the air, 

And seems, in every note, to swear, 

By Saragossa’s ruined streets, 

By brave Gerona’s deathful story, 

That while one Spaniard’s hfe bleod beats, 
That blood shall stain a conqueror’s glory ! 


(SPANISH AIR CONCLUDED.) 


But ah! if vain the patriot Spaniard’s zeal, 

If ricither valour’s force, nor wisdom’s lights, 

Can break nor melt the blood-cemented seal, 

That shuts to close the book of Eurepe’s rightsy 

What song shall then in sadness tell 

Of broken pride, of prospects shaded, 

Of buried hopes remembered well, 

Of ardour quenched, and honour faded ; 

What muse shall mourn the breathless brave, 

In sweetest dirge at Memory’s shrine ; 

What harp shall sigh o’er Freedom’s grave ?— 
Oh! Erin, thine. 


(MELANCHOLY IRISH AIR, SUCCEEDED BY A LIVELY ONE.) 


slest notes of mirth! ye spring from sorrow’s lay, 
Like the sweet vesper of the bird that sings 

In the bright sunset of an April day, 

While the cold shower yet hangs upon his wings. 
Long may the [rish heart repeat 

An echo to those lively strains ; 

And when the stranger’s ear shall meet 

‘Chat melody on distant plains, 
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Oh! he will feel his heart expand 

With grateful warmth, and, sighing, say— 
Thus speaks the music of the land, 

Where welcome ever lights the stranger’s way ; 
Where still the woe of others to beguile, 

Is e’en the gayest heart’s most lov’d employ ; 
Where Grief herself will generously smile 
Thro’ her own tears, to share another’s joy! 


LINES 


Addressed to Ronald Macdonald, Esq. Laird of Staffas 
Writien in the Album, at Ulva, 


BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 


Srarra! sprung from high Macdonald, 

Worthy branch of old Clanronald; 

Staffa! king of all kind fellows, ? 
Well befal thy hills and valleys, 

Lakes and inlets, deeps and shallows, 5 
Cliffs of darkness, caves of wonder, 

Echoing the Atlantic’s thunder, 

‘Mountains, which the grey mist covers, 

Where the chieftain’s spirit hovers, 

Pausing, as his pinions quiver, 

Stretch’d to quit our land for ever. 

Each kind influence rest above thee, 

All thou lov’st, and all who love thee» 

Warmer heart, ’twixt this and Jaffa, 

Beats not than in breast of Stafla. 
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THE BEACON. 








Tne scene was more beautiful far to my eye, 
Than if day in its pride had arrayed it; 

The land-breeze blew mild, and the azure-arched sky 
Looked pure as the Spirit that made it: 

The murmur rose soft as I silently gazed 
On the shadowy wave’s playful motion, 

From the dim distant isle fill the beacon fire blazed 
Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 


No longer the joy of the sailor-boy’s breast 
Was heard in his wildly-breathed numbers; 

The sea-bird had flown to her wave-girdled nest, 
‘The fisherman sunk to his slumbers: 

One moment I looked from the hill’s gentle slope, 
(All hushed was the billow’s commotien,) 

And I thought that the beacon looked lovely as hope, 
That star of life’s tremulous ocear. 


The time is long past and the scene is afar ; 
Yet, when my head rests on its pillow, 
Will memory sometimes rekindle the star 
That blazed on the breast of the billow. 
In life’s closing hour, when the trembling soul flies, 
And death stills the heart’s last emotion 
Oh then may the seraph of Mercy arise, 
Like a star on eternity’s ocean! 
P, M, J» 















VERSES 


Left in a Chaise by a Candidate on his Canvass. 





How happy is the Peer's unchanging lot, 
Forgetting voters, and by votes forgot ; ; 

For him no more the well-paid sexton rings, 
For him no more the venal poet sings ; 

Peers, ravish’d with the whistling of a name, 
Leave wretched commoners to toil for fame; 
The golden key awaits their ready hand, 

The blushing ribbon, and the milk-white wand, 
Far other thoughts my restless soul employ, 
Far humbler visions, and more vulgar joy ; 
Eight station’d coursers bear me from afar, 
Twelve different steeds successive whit] my car, 
From town to town, from house to house I fly, 
Yet “ where’s our candidate?” the voters cry— 
So from each corner of some festive hall, 

At merry Christmas eager children call ; 

Still in the middle stands the fool confest, 

By all invited, and of all the jest— 

What strange vicissitudes of woe and bliss ! 
Each toothless wife, each tender maid | kiss ; 
Now with loud curses badger’d from the door, 


Now *—for ever! boys, and butchers roar 5 
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Alas! in vain, for **** appears, 
Loud shakes his purse in every voter’s ears 4 
*—* sneaks forth with promises and lies, 
Points to the church, the army, and excise— 
Can Poverty from gold withdraw his hand? 
A gauger’s rod what voter can withstand ? 
Retire! presumptuous man! in time retire ! 
Say, if thou can’st, to what thou would’st aspire? 
With friendship, love, and philosophic ease, 
I’orm’d to be pleas’d, and wishing still to please ; 
Say, could’st theu add one real pleasure more, 
Tv all the blessings thou enjoy’dst before? 
Could’st thou retard, by all that man can say, 
Thy country’s ruin for a single day? 
tetire! presumptuous man ! in time retire ! 
Leave knaves to plunder, and let fools admire. 

R. L. E, 








ON A LATE EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES 


IN A CERTAIN ASSEMBLY, 


BY WILLIAM CAREY, ESQ. 


How just are they, how circumspect and wise, 
Who doubt their ears, and disbelieve their eyes! 
Who burning, shrinking in the noonetide ray, 
Light up their rush-lights and deny the day! 
But Fool and Sage in this great truth agree, 
None are so blind as those who will not see ; 
And God, we read in Rome’s indignant strains, 
lirst blinds the men whose ruin he ordains. 


March 10, 1809. 












































ELEGIAC LINES 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 


HENRY HOPE, ESQ. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS MAURICE, 








W uEn kingdoms, long to factious rage a prey, 
Reluctant bend, at length, to tyrant sway, 

To freedom dear! amid the dastard train 

That crouch around, a GLORIOUS FEW remain, 
A patriot band! beyond all titles GReat, 

Of soul superior to the storms of fate, 

Whose love of cherish’d arts, whose worth sublime 


Endear thein to the good of every clime ; 


These, ’mid their coun try's wreck, the iran’ frown, 


Uphold the trophies of her fair renown * 

Such was His honest fame, whose passing bier 
From many a Briton claims the grateful tear ; 
Such was HIS SOUL, by sterling virtue fired, 
Nor fell Baravta till her Hore expired, 


* Although Mr. Hope was not a native of Holland, yet b 
consanguinity and long residence in that country, as well as by the 
extent of his commercial transactions, carrie a” on there, he may 


justly be considered as having for it the interest and affection ot 
a hative, 
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Swell high the solemn dirge—and, round his tom}, 
Bid the rich amaranth immortal bloom— 
‘There let the sister Arts afflicted bend, 
And every Muse bewail her buried friend 5 
While Genius, kindling with its noblest flame, 
In deathless characters inscribes his name. 
a: Pure in thy principles, lamented Shade, 
4 Thy youth, thy age, unblemish’d faith display’d ; 
Ph Stern, rigid Honour thy unerring guide, 
Thy radiant POLE-sTAR, through Jife’s stormy tide ; 
Whether ’midst crowded marts caress’d, admired, 
Or in the bowers of thy loved Sheen retired ; 
Those bowers, where ‘TEMPLE once delighted stray’d, 
With wisdom musing in the hallow’d* shade. 
Sacred to thee was each dear kindred tie, 
With fond fraternal love thy heart beat high ; 
And where, by friendship’s chain thy soul was bound 
‘That friendship firm as adamant was found f. 
Nor coldly was thy partial zeal return’d, 
With warm affection friends and kindred burn’d; 
Atiection genuine as the tears that fell 
When thy torn bosom sigh’d the last farewell. 
In manners polish’d, afiable, and kind, 
Sound in thy judgment, i in thy taste refin’d ; 


* Hallow’d by its remains of ancient regal and monastic gran- 
deur. In those shades the great Sir Wiluam Temple, long the 
British Ambassador in Holland, composed the greater part of his 
political writings. 

t+ Mr. Wit: L1AMS Hope, the Author trusts, will not be of- 
fended at his mentioning himself as an instance of the inviolable 
attachment of the late Mr. Hope to those whom he esteemed for 
their superior virtues and abilities. A similar instance of dis- 
interested, and almost boundless, generosity, has scarcely ever 
occurred in the annals of modern times, 





A 
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in the great school of life and business taught, 
The wise, the good, the great thy converse sought 3 
Courted, rever’d by all; by all beloved 


Who sterling sense admired, or worth approved. 


Though train’d to commerce, from thy earliest day, 


And fortune smiled with full meridian ray ; 
With honest love of fame and science fraught, 
Far above cummerce soared thy liberal thought. 
Unbounded wealth inspir’d thy generous mind 
To heap unbounded blessings on mankind ; 
Twas thine through many a dark revolving year, 
From misery’s eye to wipe the streaming tear 5 
To soothe the widow’s plaint, the orphan’s sighs, 
Whose vows to heav’n in grateful transpert rise ; 
And where, 1n bonds, the | pining debtor lay, 
To burst the dungeon gloom, and pour the day. 
Dear to thy heart, and welcome to thy boari, 
The virtuous ne’er in vain thy aid implored ; 
Was toiling Probity by want oppress’d ? 
Thy smile conseled him, and thy bounty bless‘d. 
Did heav’n-born ‘Talent droop ? Ifaim’d aright, 
Thy potent arm sustain’d its daring flight: 
Nor mean the boen thy liberal hand bestow’d 
Where Honour fired the breast, and Genius glow’d. 




















Warm’d by thy plaudits, by that bounty cheer’d, 


His drooping head the friendless artist rear’d ; 






With matchless splendour through thy dome display’ d, 


He mark’d the radiant tints that never tade ; 
Whatever bold in style, or warm in thought, 
The masters of the glowing pencil taught. 

His fancy kindles, by the view inspired, 

His faculties expand, his soul is fired ; 

With nobler force he draws th’ expressive lines, 
Aud a new RarHAEL on the canvas shines, 
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Swell high the solemn dirge—and let the sound 
Roll through extended Eurupe’s farthest bound— 
Who sway’d her commerce sleeps on Britain’s shore, 
And Art's distinguish’d Patron is no more. 

With trophied pomp to deck the gorgeous shrine 
Where luxury’s proud and pamper’d race recline, 
Let the triumphal arch to heav’n ascend, 

And all her pow’rs devoted Genius lend— 
From righteous deeds the proudest trophies rise, 
Thy virtue, Hore! a nobler shrine supplies- 
Just dealings round the good a lustre throw, 
Greater than brass and marbles can bestow ! 

Soon shall the sculptured urn, the breathing bust, 

Their charms resign, and crumble into dust, 

But, while Time’s rupid cycles glide away, 

And sinking nature rushes to decay, 

VirTUvE still towers, immortal and sublime! 
Beyond the rage of fate, the bounds of time ; 
Survives the wreck, survives the burning sphere, 
Blooming and bright through heav’ns eternal year ! 








MADRIGAL, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MONTREUIL, 


W nat woes my hapless bosom rend, 
Ah! dearest Sylvia! ask no more. 
Those woes must last till lite shall end; 
But soon will they be o'er! 
R. A. D. 
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STANZAS, 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF GAETANO POLIVOZI. 








Licnrt as the wind, the beauteous flower 
Of youth swift hastens to decay ; 

And with it, to return no more, 
Each laughing love, each pleasure gay ! 


Then, fair Mrranpa, timely wise, 
Enjoy the spring of beauty’s bloom ; 
For soon life’s halcyon season flies, 
And comes the tempest’s cheerless gloom ! 


Adorned with flowers of perfume sweet, 
Spring opes her bosom to the gale, 
. . 
Pursued by Summer's sultry heat, 
Brown Autumn’s glooms, and Winter’s hail: 


Thus flowers and fruits successive show, 
The tree resigns its ripened load, 

And bare appears each sapless bough, 
Where late Pomona’s treasure glowed ! 


Yet, (such Creation’s changeless doom,) 
When past is Winter’s icy reign, 

The naked boughs their flowers resume, 

And in fresh yerdure bloom again! 





24.0 


But ne’er for us shall youthful Spring 
Escape from Winter’s bondage hoar ; 

Succeeding years will Sorrow bring, 
But Pleasure shall return no more ! 
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HOPE. 


"Twas in Love’s vernal morn 
A tender Hope I rear’d; 
A rose without a thorn, 
And lasting it appear’d: 


And lovely did it bloom, 
’Neath Beauty’s genial ray ; 
It shed a sweet perfume, 
And made my garden gay. 


But short the sunshine hour, 
A transitory gleam! 

No more the tender flow’r 
Feels Beauty's genial beam. 


But tho’ beneath the blast 
The tender flow’ret fell, 
Still shall its fragrance last, 
And sweet be yet its smell. 
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INDEPEN DENCE. 


A BALLAD. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


This Ballad was occasioned by reading the following Paragraph 
ina Magazine for the present Month.“ There now resides 
« in Cawsand, a man who has not slept in a bed for thirty 
« years. He was a suilor in his youth, and unfortunate. He 
« always refused an asylum in the work-hotse, living on the 
“ miserable pittance of two-pence or three-pence a day, earned 
“ by carrying pitchers of water. He indignantly preferred 
“‘ this to living by the bounty of others. In the coldest night 
“ of winter he would sleep under a boat on the beach of 
« Cawsand ; at other timies he took tefuge in the cliffs of the 
* rucks, and couched himself with the raven and the otter.” 





Tax not to me of food or bed, 
Or the warm winter coat, 

Whence comes the meat with which you’re fed? 
What does that dress denote ? 


What is that room, from storms aloof, 
In which so snug you lie? 

What are they all; coat, food, and roof? 
Badges of slavery ! 


Must you not cringe, and beg, and fawn ? 
Slave even to the clocks, 

Thy matin call, the bolts undrawn, 
Thy vesper, creaking locks. 

YOL. VIII. ® 
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Must you not in that house miscalld, 
Of miserable sloth, 

Your mind and body both enthrall'd, 
Degraded, sunken both, 


Must you not bear the bitter taunt 
Of oft imputed blame, 

Your only crimes old age and want, 
Disease your only shame ? 


Must you not crouching ask the boow 
Avarice 1s fore’d to give ? 

And hear them calculate—how soon 
You'll die—how long can live? 


And must you not—O direst woe ! 
Look grateful, bow, and smile ; 

Thank them from whom those blessings flow, 
Soothe, flatter, and beguile ? 


And would you have me such as you ? 
Me, from whose honest tongue 

No sentence, consciously untrue, 
I'rom youth to age has sprung? 


And would you court me to your home, 
In joyless prison pent ? 

Me, who can every kingdom roam, 
And find in all Content? 


What though I draw, for scanty gain 
Fresh water from the spring ; 

Did she, of Isaac lov’d, disdain 

An equal load to bring ? 
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What though my cloaths in squalid rags 
Hang fluttering on my knee, 

They breathe, like sea-weed on the crags, 
The air of liberty. 


Free as that buoyant breeze I rove, 
All Nature’s joys my own ; 

Sea, earth, and sky, the clouds above, 
The rocks in masses thrown, 


At summer's eve those rocks among, 
I with the otter lie ; 

The sea-mews’ cry my evening song 
The waves my lullaby. 


The mvon-beams falling on my form, 
The spray that dews my hair, 

The breathing of the summer storm, 
All, all to me are fair. 


And when in wint’ry nights I creep 
Beneath the sheltering boat, 

And feel my ice-bound fingers sleep, 
And doff my frozen coat : 


What though I lack reviving food, 
Though bare my aged form, 

Think you not that the freeman’s bluud 
Can keep his bosom warm ? 


But frozen, stagnate would it chill, 
Within thy prison pent 

Away—I’ll keep my treasures still— 
Peace, Freedom, and Content. 





RERTRAM-HOUSE, FEB. 4, 1814. 
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NEW CAVENDISH STREET, JULY 35, 1808. 
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TOE 


SPANISH LADY’S FAREWELL, 








¢ Mawnvurt, I do not shed a tear 
Our parting to delay ; 
I dare not listen to my fear, 
I dare not bid thee stay. 


The heart may shrink, the spirit fail, 
But Spaniards must be free! 

And pride and duty shall prevail 
O’er all my love for thee. 


Then go; and round that gallant head, 
Like banners in the air, 

Shall float full many a daring hope, 
And many a tender prayer. 


Should Freedom perish—at thy death 
’T were madness to repine ; 

And J should every feeling lose, 
Except the wish for mine. 


But if the destiny of Spain 
Be once again to rise! 

O! grant me neav’n! to read the tale 
{n Manuel’s joyful eyes.” 


MATILDA BETHAM, 


1/97. 
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SONG. 








Sweer maid, I hear thy frequent sigh, 
And mourn to see thy languid eye ; 
For well I know those symptoms proye 
Thy heart a prey to secret love. 

But tho’ so hard a fate be thine, 

Think not thy grief can equal mine. 
Hope may thy vanish’d bloom restore ; 
J sigh for him wHo LIVES NO MoRE! 


The youth, for whom thy bosom sighs, 
Shall ott’ delight thy conscious eyes ; 
And oft’ his voice, in accents sweet, 
Shall Iriendship’s soothing tone repeat ; 
But he for whom my cheek is pale, 

For whom my healtk and spirits fail, 
Nought to my eyes can e’er restore, 
And !| shall hear his voice No MorgE 


Thou, in existence, still canst find 

A charm to captivate thy mind, 

To make the morning ray delight, 
And gild the gloomy brow of night! 
Sut Nature’s charms to me are fled! 
I nought behold but Henry pEap! 
What can my love of life restore? 

I sigh for him wHo LIVES No morE! 


AMELIA OPIE, 
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SONG. 


Written for the Anniversary of the Charitable Society of 
St. Patrick, 


BY HORACE TWISS, ESQ, 


TATE PART PT POLES 





Sons of fair Erin! who yet inherit 
The gallant ardour of times gone by, 
And feel, on this day, the reviving spirit 
Which taught your fathers to live and die== 
Lose not that impulse of high devotion, 
Till bigot frenzy and coward guile 
Shall brood no more on the Western Ocean, 
And blight the olive on Erin’s isle! 


Nations may weather the darkest hour, 
If the fervour of Freedom unclouded shine ; 
Her guardian tires have a mystic power, 
For the patriot’s heart is their living shrine. 
Their hallow’d lustre ’tis yours to cherish— 
The trust of Erin is all in you— 
If the glowing zeal of your bosoms perish, 
Your country’s life is extinguished too ! 


But the holy flame which the patriot raises 
Should beam with a calm and a chastened smile ; 
When the fire of Freedom too fiercely blazes, 
That blaze but kindles her funeral pile! 
Il-fated Erin! too often already 
Her fondest friends have prolonged her toile= 
For the iron hand has been stern and steady 
That binds her down to the bleeding soil. 
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Leave, then, oh! ¢ leave unto them that curse ye,’ 
The guilt of widow’s and orphan’s cry : 
Your’s is the temper of love and mercy, 
That wipe the tears from affliction’s eye, 
Vain shall be thus the unblest endeavour 
To crush the spirit which Nature has given: 
That sacred spirit shall live for ever, 
And triumph at last in the cause of heaven! 








LINES, 
Written during the public Rage for Mastcr Betty. 


BY THE LATE RICHARD CUMBERLAND, ESQ. 


Kemstz, while thus you give us to behold 
Acting that would have grae’d the days of old, 
May we not hope in time, that public taste 
Will blush to find its favour so misplac’d ? 

Will not your form, with due proportion fraught, 
Serve to embody our great Poet’s thought ? 
Was Shakspeare of his reasun so beguil’d 

To let his Muse be dandled by a child? 

Did his sublime imagination shape 

Hamlet or Richard for a boy to ape? 

Parrots can talk, but is the world so weak, 

To say that parrots think, because they speak ? 


"lis nothing strange, good folks ! that boys can spout ; 


The wonder is, that you can hear them cut. 
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MY MOTHER. 








Who, with her arms of love, carest, 
And laid me, youngling, on her breast; 
Aud hushed me there to downy rest? 
My mother. 


Who o’er my infant ailings wept, 
And by my bed long vigils kept, 
And kissed and blest me while I slept ? 
My mother. 


Who, in each frolic-sport, and toy, 
With glistening eye, indulged my joy, 
And shared the transports of her boy? 
My mother. 


Who, patient of a wayward child, 
Forgave my headstrong passions wild, 
And soon the frown forgot, and smiled ? 
My mother. 


Who, guardian, champion, counsel, friend, 
To schoolday-cares her aid would lend, 
My tears would dry, my cause defend ? 
My mother. 


Who to brave truth and honour bred 

My heart, and in their high-road led, 

And bade me there for ever tread? 

My mother. 
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Who nursed in me the proud disdain 
Of all that scoundrels feel, or feign, 
And all that scoundrels boast, or gain? 
My mother. 


Who, by her fair example, taught 
Each holy aim, and generous thought, 
And virtues never to be bought? 
My mother. 


Who, to this filial bosom dear, 
Through onward life’s maturer year, 
Is cherish’ d, lov’d, and worshipp’d here ? 
My mother. 


Ke 








TO A YOUNG LADY, 


On her having opened a Gate to me. 


Just such a form, with wings of gold, 
And wreaths ef roses, I shall see 

Wait my last moments, and unfold 
The gate of Paradise to me! 


Heaven speaks in signs. ‘The watery bow, 
To banish fear from earth was given ; 
And thou, Maria, to foreshow 


The beauty that inhabits heaven! 
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STANZAS 


ON THE NEW HIPPODROME IN COVENT GARDEN, 


























Mutandus locus est, et deversoria nota 
Preteragendus Equus. Horace, 15th Epist, 3. 1, 





W uo will say, that the laws are no longer in force, 
Recorded in Metamorphosean fable ; 

Since our Manager's raised to a Master of Horse, 
And our Theatre sunk to a livery-stable? 


When beggar’d, they hit on this plan, we are told, 
To jockey the town, and in clover to revel ; 


But now they are mounted, like beggars of old, 
Or Blue Beard himself they will ride to the devil. 


O Kemble, the Centaur, sage Houhnyihn elf! 
Henceforth who will care for thy classic revivals? 

Rowe, Congreve, and Otway, may sleep on the shelf, 
Their brains are kick’d out by their quadruped rivals, 


Though Shakspeare may frown in your hall in disdain, 
You may laugh (if you can) without qualms or ree 
Morses 3 
He swore all the world was a stage, and ’tis plain 
No stage in the world can go on without horses, 


Where’er with four legs native talent is bless’d, 
The Manager’s patronage doubly is due; 

It goes twice as far, and has twice as much zest, 

As where the dull rascals have only got two, 
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Away with the pit! turn it into a ring, 
Thalia, Melpomene, joining the hoax, 
Shall gallop in grand tragi-comedy swing, 
While Kemble is cracking his whip and his jokes. 


Don’t cough and take snuff, Sir,and drag out each word, 
Like bottles lugg’d up from some hollow old bin; 

Sing, tumble, cut capers, be seen, felt, and heard, 
And tip us Grimaldi’s auricular grin. 


In wisely attempting our stages to make 
Of riding, not morals, the properest schools, 
Mr. Merryman’s part it is fit you should take, 
The last of our actors—the first of our fools. 
He 








EPIGRAM, 


On hearing it observed that the Chancellor of the Exe 
chequer had proved himself a bad Arithmetician. 


Tor addition, Prrt’s talents let all men revere, 

Since he adds to our debt thirty millions a year ; 

In subtraction his skill to suspect will be rash, 

Which contrives from the Bank to subtract all the cash; 

And tho’ feeble his efforts to multiply men, 

He can multiply taxes again and again ; 

In division what mortal will say he wants nous ? 

Who so artfully works in dividing the house. 

Then ye patriots be still! to your murmurs a truce! 

What we were, what we are, think! and spare your 
abuse, 

For you all must agree that Will Pitt can reduce. 
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AN ELEGY, 





W iy didst thou, Cynthio, tempt my wand’ring feet 
‘Lo visit Sherbourn’s evereblissful grove? 

Why didst thou call me to thy calm retreat, 
The blest abode of Innocence and Love? 


With anxious haste I bade the town adieu! 

And tondly deem’d with conscious Peace to dwell ! 
I bade the sons of wealth their schemes pursue, 

And sought, with eager steps, thy rural cell. 


I found thee happiest of the village swaias, 

For she was thine whom most thou didst adore ! 
Kivira! pride of all the neighbouring plains, 

For beauty fam’d—tor ev’ry virtue more. 


Far from the tumult of the madd’ning throng, 
In carcless ease I pass’d the tranquil day ; 
My pipe I tun’d, and rais’d the vocal song, 

And every sylvan scence inspir’d the lay, 
Ceres I sung, whose kind prolific hand, 

Profuse of blessings, decks the varied scene ; 
Bids Autumn’s ripen’d stores enrich the land, 

And jocund Plenty crown the cheerful green, 


Beauty was next my theme, and Love sincere ; 

All potent Love! whose influence reigns confest; 
With whom comes smiling Hope, and anxious Fear, 
Alternate rulers of the human breast. 
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Ab! little thought I, while I heedless stray’d, 
Or blithsome sung within the festive bow’r ; 
That danger lurk’d ‘beneath the peacetul shade, 
That there the tyrant god exerts his power! 


Unconscious oft I view’d the rural fair, 

And view’d without a pang each rising charm ; 
The swift-wing’d minutes left no trace of care, 

No soft sensations gave my breast alarm! 
With ev’ry grace adorn’d, and native ease, 

At length Lucinda caught my wond’ring eye; 
In her was center’d ev'ry power to please, 

To melt the heart, and prompt the tender sigh ! 


At once the soft contagion caught my breast ; 
For what can Love's s almighty pow’r controul! 
The ruling passion ev'ry thought possest, 
And ey’ry fond idea fill’d my soul! 


Fast by the stream that winds through Mivod’s vale, 
There did I first my ardent vows impart 5 
She deign’d to listen to the artless tale, 
The warmeeffusions of a faithful heart ! 


"Tis true she listen’d to my tender woes, 
With patient ear she heard my fervent sighs ; 
Compassion soft within her bosom rose, 
Sut yet she bade not gentle hope arise. 
The changeful seasons twice their course have run, 
Yet still unchane’d her nq ring pow'r I feel ; 
Her image rises with the rising sun, 
Nor can the shades of night her form conceal. 


Ah! why Lucinda, did my wayward fate, 
With force resistless doom my soul tu prove, 

Those cares, those heart-corroding cares, that wait 

On anxious doubt, and unrequited love? 
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Whate’er my lot, on thee I still will tend, 

I’ll watch thy footsteps with redoubled zeal ; 
On thee alone my utmost hopes depend, 

Thy smiles alone can fix my future weal. 


Full well, dear maid, thy wond’rous worth I know, 
The wealthiest swain might wish with thee to join; 
But I alas! have little to bestow, 
Save a fond, faithful heart! and that is thine. 
W. Ee 





EPITAPH *, 
ON MRS. ELIZA SMITH. 


BY THE LATE JACOB BRYANT, ESQ, 


Here flourish’d once, whilst Heaven did life impart, 
A soul seraphic, and the purest heart ; 

With learning, candour, a capacious mind, 
Blest with discernment, and a taste refin’d ; 

Soft and engaging converse ; and the while 

A pleasing look, and ever-winning smile. 

Add each fair virtue, every grace full blown, 
Known to the world, but to herself unknown, 
From Wisdom’s sacred fount she early drew 
Knowledge divine, and practis’d what she knew, 
To all alike her friendly help display’d : 

Where Pity prompted, Charity obey’d. 

Such was her worth; whate’cr was wanting here 
Is now completed in a happier sphere. 


* In Egham church-yard. 
























































RELIGIO LOCI. 








As musing slow the sea-beat shore I tread, 

While the deep heaves beneath the tempest’ S$ sway, 
While all is dark, and on the white wave’s head 

The lightning pours a momentary day ; 


Then through the heavens, methinks, Eternal Sire? 
Thy justice walks, impels the whirlwind’s breath, 

Swells the deep thunder, barbs the lightning’s fire, 
And shakes o’er guilty worlds the balane’d death. 


Then in the roarings of the blast I hear 

Thy chariot wheels : O! who can hear and live? 
Convicted Nature dreads the vengeance near, 

And Guilt uplifts her hands and cries, Forgive ! 


But when more tranquil scenes my steps invite, 
Where through a fleecy veil the moonshine smiles, 
Where rapid Derwent gleams with snowy light, 
Or Lomond sleeps amid her wooded isles ; 


O, then my ravish’d soul thy mercy sees 
‘Inspiring all beneath, around, above ; 

A small still voice in every dying bacene, 
A voice divine proclaims, that Thou art Love! 


Then stormy shores, and surging waves adieu! 

And welcome breok, and vale, and peaceful grove, 
But whence this thought? Shall Reason’s eagle view 
In none but tranquil scenes trace heavenly loye ? 
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No: place me where, on Zembla’s widow’d coast, 
Dark Winter heaps eternal snows on high, 

And bids his towering battlements of frost 
Float on mid seas, and pillar half the sky : 


Or place me on Bahouda’s thirsty sand, 

Where the parch’d pilgrim longs for dewy night, 
Where whirling pyramids of fiery sand 

Oe’rwhelm the panting Arab in his flight: 
Still heav’nly mercy o’er the sullen hours 

Shall breathe a charm which all those hours shall cheer, 
Bid storms be still, and amaranthine flowers 

Spring from the ashes of a polar year. 


New worlds, new seasons, at her beck shall rise, 
Soft branching groves the sunsburnt desert shroud, 
A sudden fragrance flow through tropic skies, 
A sudden rainbow blush on every cloud. 
G. O. BUSH. 








EPITAPH *, 
BY THE LATE MR. DAY, 

Author of Sandford and Merton, &c. &c. 
Bryonp the reach of time or fortune’s power, 
Remain, cold stone, remain! and mark the hour 
When all the noblest gifts which heaven e’er gave 
Were cent’red in a dark untimely grave. 

Oh! taught on Reason’s boldest wings to rise, 
And catch each glimmering ot the opening skies ; 
Oh gentle bosom ; oh unsullied mind ! 

Oh triend to truth, to virtue, to mankind! 

Thy dear remains we trust to this sad shrine, 
Secure to feel no second loss like thine. 


* Written for the monument of Dr, Small, but inscribed on the 
Author's tomb by his widow. 






































STANZAS, 


To the Memory of Robert Burns. 


Porvertovs sigh’d the hollow blast, 
Which, surrow-freighted, southward pass’d ; 
I heard the sound, and stood aghast 
In solemn dread : 
The mournful truth is told at last, 
And Burwns is dead! 


Al! sweetest minstrel, nature’s child, 
Could not thy “ native wood-notes wild,” 
‘Thy manly sense, thy manners mild, 

And sprightly glee, 
The ghastly tyrant have beguil’d 

To set thee free ? 


Unfriended, desolate and young, 
Misfortune o’er thy cradle hung; 
And penury had check’d thy song, 
But check’d in vain; 
Till Death, resistless in his wrong, 
Has clos’d the strain ! . 
VOL, VIII, s 
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Thus, ’midst the cold of winter’s stiows, 
The unprotected snow-drop blows ; 
Awhile in native beauty glows, 
And charms the eyes 5 


Till past some ruthless spoiler goes, 
And crops the prize! 


But not for thee, O bard, the lot, 

In cold oblivion’s shade to rot; 

Like those, unhonour’d, and forgot, 
Th’ unfeeling great, 

Who knew thy worth, but hasten’d not 
To sooth thy fate. 


Whilst love to beauty pours the sigh, 
Whilst genius shall with nature vie, 
Whilst pity from the melting eye 
Shall claim regard ; 
Thy honour’d name shall never die, 
Immortal bard ! 





But oft, as winter o’er the plain 

Shall pour at eve the beating rain, 

The hind shall call his littke train 
Around the fire, 

To listen to some thrilling strain 
Of thy lov’d lyre. 


Spee oman gence oe 


Whether to Heav’n’s eternal King 
Thou strike the deep-resounding string, 
Whilst, rising on devotion’s wing, 

Hope soars above, 
To happier realms of endless spring, 

And boundless love ; 
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Or whether lighter themes beguile 

The moments of relaxing toil, 

Bidding, on labour’s front, the smile 
Of pleasure sit ; 

The roof resechoing all the while 
To genuine wit; 


Or if wild Fancy seize the rein, 
Whilst horror thrills thro’ ev’ry vein, 
And sprites and elves, an awful train, 
Their orgies keep ; 
And warlocks o’er the frighted plain 
At midnight sweep : 


As works the spell, the list’ning band 

Aghast in mute attention stand ; 

Again thou wav’st thy magic wand, 
Of pow’r so rare, 

And all the scene, by Fancy plann’d, 
Dissolves in air. 


Thine too the charm of social hearts, 

Where wit its vivid light’ning darts, 

And Converse keen to age imparts 
The fire of youth, 


Whilst, from the fierce concussion, starts 


The spark of truth. 


What tho’ thy wild untutor’d strain 

The Critic’s pedant laws disdain, 

Not all the wire-cag’d minion train 
E’er pour’d a note 

So sweet, as echoing o’er the plain 
The woodlark’s throat. 
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Old Coila, first whose brakes among, 
Thy infant hands the wild harp strung, 
Shall floarish in thy deathless song 
With lasting fame ; 
And Ayr shall henceforth roll along, 
A classic stream. 


But thou, O Bard, in silence laid— 
Ah! what shall soothe thy pensive shade, 
For worth and genius ill repaid, 
With bounty scant ; 
And hours of sorrow una! thay’ d, 
And toil and w ant ? 


See o'er thy song, as loud it sweils, 
The lordly Thane delighted dwells ; 
Or to his fatr his rapture tells, 
By thee inspir’d; 
Ilis bosqm, as the strain impels, 
Or thaw’d or fir’d. 


Around him, see, to guard his state, 
A train of pamper’d minions wait ; 
And sce, to form his daily treat, 
ach climate join; 
While Icelana’s frost, and Asia’s heat, 
‘Their gifts combine. 


Yet, whilst he revels unconfin’d 
Thro’ all the treasures of thy mind, 
No gen’rous boon to thee consign’d, 
icheves thy care ; 
To Folly or to Vice assign’d 
What Pomp can spare ! 
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For rights withheld, or freedom sold, 
Corruption asks the promis’d gold; 
Or in licentious splendor bold, 

Some titled Dame 
Squanders, in riot uncontroll’d, 

What Worth should claim! 


From hill to hill, from plain to plain, 
Wide spreads the Chieftain’s proud domain, 
That, half a desart, asks in vain 
For culture due ; 
Whilst cold inaction chills thy vein, 
And rusts thy plough. 


Meanwhile thy youthful vigour flies, 
‘The storms of life unpitying g rise, 
And wounded Superstition tries 
‘Lo thwart thy way; 
And loath’d Dependance ambush’d lies, 
To seize her prey. 


Yet high above thy reptile foes 
Thy tow’ ring soul unconquer’d rose— 
Love and the Muse their charms disclose— 
The hays retire ; 
And thy expanded bosom glows 
With heaw nly fire. 


Go, Builder of a deathless name! 
Thy Country’s glory, and her shame! 
Go, and th’ immortal guerdon claim, 
To Genius due; 
Whilst rolling centuries thy fame 
Shall still reuew! 
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DIRGE, 


On the much lamented Death of the beautiful Maria Linley. 








“ Larded all with sweet flowers, 
She bewept to the grave did go 


With true-love showers.” SHAKSPEARE, 





ARIE Bre aD Rs nue atl 
BY THE LATE C. LEFTLEY, ESQ, 


Unperneatn this ebon shade, 
Mark’d by a rudely-sculptur’d stone, 
The lov’d Maria, low is laid : 
Soft be the turf she rests upon, 


These flowers that grow around her tomb, 
All bear a paler hue, 

And die almost before they bloom ; 
Their sympathy so true. 


The pensive powers who haunt the grove, 
Shall here their vigils keep ; 

Chaunt their wild requiems o’er my love, 
And soothe her lasting sleep. 


Pity for her shall touch the string, 
And breathe her softest sigh ; 

And here her holy strains shall sing, 
Of heaven-taught melody. 


For she was sweet as opening buds, 
Mild as the hours of May, 

Bright as the sun-beam on the floods, 

And constant as the day. 
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Friend of my youth! for thee my tears 
Spontaneously shall flow ; 

And memory through a length of years 
Shall nurse the sighs of woe. 


For thee, when autumn glows around, 
An offering sad I'll pay, 

Deck with fresh wreaths thy hallow’d ground, 
And mourn the fatal day. 


On thee, amid Jife’s varied part, 
My tenderest thought shall rest, 
Bemoan’d while love can warm my heart, 
Or friendship cheer my breast. 








SONG. 


Wave thy fair head, thou early flower, 
And the fleeting sunshine borrow ; 

For the scornful wind and the driving shower 
Shall lay thee low to-morrow. 


Fond beauty! whose love-lighted eye 
The smile of joy is wearing, 

Cherish the beam; for love shall die, 
And leave thy soul despairing. 


The blossom of Spring’s untimely birth, 
To the lingering storm is given; 

And love is a flower may bud on earth, 
But only blows in heaven. 


P. Me Je 
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MOSES VIEWING THE PROMISED LAND *. 





ME 
a> 





« And Moses went up from the Plains of Moab unto the Moun. 
tains of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. 
And the Lord shewed him all the Land of Gilead, unto Dan, and 
all Naphtali, and the Land of Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the 
Land of Judah unto the utmost Sea, and the South, and the Plain 
of the Valley of Jericho, the City of Palm Trees unto Zoar, And 
the Lord said unto him, This is the Land which I sware unto 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy 
seed: I have caused thee to see it with thme eyes, but thou shalt 
not go over thither.” Deut. xxxiv. i—4. 





As some a ganel p:lgrim, long condemn’d to roam 

A pensive wand’rer from his cheerful home, 

Pants ni return the dear delights to hail, 

Which breathe their influence o’er his native vale; 

If chance, at length, he scales some mountain’s height, 
And all his country swells upon the sight : 

What sudden joy his languid eye inspires ! 

How his cold bosom burns with ancient fires ! 

So warn’d by Him, whose all-commanding power 
Calls man to life, and marks his destin’d hour, 
Long dvom’d to wander on the thirsty waste, 

Long doom’d to toil beneath the scorching blast, 


* This Poem has been attributed to C. Grant, Esq. Author of 
the Prize Poem on the Restoration of Learning in the East. 
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To Pisgah’s top the holy Seer withdrew, 
And Canaan’s glories burst upon his view. 

High ona mount he stood, whose awful brow 
Frown’d in dark pomp o’er Jordan’s streams below ; 
Whose far horizon marks the distant land, 

Where western billows lash the Tyrian strand. 

Through the wide realm, what scenes ot wonder rise, 

What forms of beauty greet his ravish’d eyes ! 
Fair smile the vallies, fair the rivers flow, 

And groves with brightest tints of beauty glow ; 
In gay luxuriance Spring’s abundant train, 

And waving plenty, clothe the fertile plain ; 

Rich o’er the meads unfolds the varying bloom, 
Rich on the breezes floats a sweet perfume. 
Nature with joy the broad expansion fills, 
Crown’d with the riches of a thousand hills. 

Thus while the prophet mark’d the bright domain, 
From his rapt bosom burst th’ impassion’d strain, 
Is this the region ? this the place of rest? 

Hail, happy land, a land supremely blest. 

‘Twice twenty tumes has Egypt learn’d to smile, 
Enrich’d with plenty from the stores of Nile, 
Since the proud main in billowy ramparts stood, 
And crystal bulwarks stay’d the rolling flood. 
Twice twenty summers have | toil’d to gain 

‘This blisstul prospect , hor have toil’d in vain, 
ach mern renew’d the visionary theme, 

And Canaan's glories rose in every dream. 

Now send me, heav’n, the message of release, 

My eyes behold them, and shall close in peace. 

In satiety here shall Israel’s sons recline *, 

Tend the rich flock and prune the clust’ ring vine; 


* Deut, ch. xxxili, ver. 28. 
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His heav’us shall shower their bounteous gifts around, 


And golden harvests bless the verdant ground. 


Here blooms the land of Palm Trees *; grateful soil! 


There groaning presses flow with streams of oil ; 
Whilst flow’ry Carmel lifts his summits high, 
And flings his store of fragrance to the sky. 

Thy lofty cedars, Lebanon, proclaim + 

The destin’d borders of Manasseh’s name : 

And Judah’s race shall stretch their ample. reign 
From Jordan’s margin to the western main.” 

He spoke and paus’d : for now celestial light 
Beam’d in full splendour on his mental sight; 
Chas’d from his soul the mortal mists away, 
And on his eye-balls pour’d a brighter ray ; 
New forms of vision o’er the scene expand, 
And rites of blood pollute the smiling land. 
From Arnon’s streams to Rabbah’s watery plain 
Extends dread Muloch’s sanguinary reign. 
Whilst idol shrines with frantic shrieks resound 
Through Sidon’s coast to Moab’s utmost bound, 
With eager haste the wild enthusiast roves 
To weave the dance in consecrated groves ; 

Or in lone caverns, where, with orgies dire, 

Insensate voices hail the mystic fire ; 

While cymbals loud assist the madding roar, 
Bids the foul altars blush with human gore. 

In vain the mother clasps her tender ¢ care, 
And faints in all the agony of prayer ; 

In vain the infant, with imploring cries, 
Intreats a milder eins he bleeds, and dies, 

Stern indignation fir’d the prophet’s eye, 

And his rent bosom heav’d the lab’ring sigh. 


* Deut. ch. xxxiv. ver. 4. + Josh. ch xv. and xvii. 
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«¢ Ah, fools! and blind in heart! can deeds of blood 


Invite the smile or stay the bolts of God? 
Say, shall the mutter’d spell, the midnight charm 
Unnerve the vigour of Jehovah’s arm? 
Behold your instant doom ; embattled hosts 
Pour their dark files in vengeance on your coasts ; 
Exulting myriads rend the astonish’d air 
With strains of triumph, for the Lord is there ; 
Full on the camp the streams of glory play *, 
And burnish’d casques reflect a heavenly ray. 
Wide wasting ruin scours the reeking plain, 
And rides in thunder o’er a host of slain, 
Low in the dust your vaunted bulwarks lie, 
Whilst flames aspire, and darkness blots the sky. 
Thrice happy Israel +, doom’d by heav’n to wield 
Its own dread weapons through the tented field ; 
Th’ eternal king thy raging foes disarms, 
And bears thee safe on everlasting arms. 
To earthly steel they trust the weak defence, 
God is thy shield, thy sword Omnipotence ; 
Strong in his strength, secure in aid divine, 
March on to conquest, lo! the land is thine.” 

A sacred joy his patriot breast inspires, 
And his rapt soul with holy transport fires ; 
Full in his view the streaming banners fly, 
And songs of victory cleave the yielding sky. 
In his high course the flaming orb of day 
O’er Gibeon’s plain arrests his downward way ; 
And night’s pale regent checks her silver car 
Where Ajalon’s wide vales re-echo shuuts of war. 

Rouse, Moloch, rouse! thy veteran bands array ; 
Spread the deep squadrons ; wake the martial lay ; 


* Exod. ch. xxv. ver. 21, 22, &c, 
4 Deut. ch. xxxili, ver. 26, &c. 
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Unfurl afresh their flagging signs in air; 
Breathe o’er their ranks the vigour of despair. 
Ob! is there none the patriot sword to rear, 

Roll the scyth’d car, or shake the balanc’d spear ? 
Avenge the cries of Philistaa’s blood, 

Dash down her foes, and tower her guardian God? 
There is—from yonder camp a giant torm, 

Strides through the vale and bears resistless storm ; 
High o’er his head a brazen helmet glows, 

And folds of brass his hardy limbs inclose. 

Bright gleam the horrors of his burning shield, 
And shoot fierce lightnings o’er the dusky field, 
His livid eye-balls flash indignant fire 

On all the chiefs; the chiefs dismay’d retire. 

No vet’ran warrior aims tlfe vengeful blow, 

Nor dares the combat with so proud a foe. 

That boast is thine, and thine the destin’d prize, 
Thou son of Jesse, fav’rite of the skies. 

What though of ruddy mien and aspect fair, 

Thy tender grasp no pond’rous target bear ; 

What though thy hand no thirsty faulchion wield, 
Nor vizor'd casque thy youthful forehead shield ; 
Heav’n deals the winged death ; ’tis heav’n alone 
Gives its sure mission to the destin’d stone. 

But hush’d the din of arms; in tuneful lays 
Floats through the air the melody of praise. 
Bright as the flame that gilds the morning skies 
Thy lofty walls, imperial Salem, rise ; 

Their burnish’d gold thy massy roofs display, 

And glitt’ring columns shed a doubtful day. 
Above the rest the temple tow’rs supreme, 

Lifts its broad front, and meets the morning beam ; 
There all the east her treasur’d stores combines, 
Proud Senir’s firs and Ophir’s golden mines, 
















































































Exulting myriads round the porches throng, 
Urge the glad pray’r and pour the heav enly song 
Oh, who may see and live ! an awful gloom 
Of radiant glory fills the hallow’d dome ; 
Back in amaze the priests appall’d retire, 
Nor face the splendours of that cloudy fire. 
With joy the prophet, ‘ 
¢ This is no other than the House of God *,’ 
As erst on Israel beain’d celestial light, 
A cloud by day, a blazing fire by night; 
On thy dread walls descends the glorious stream, 
‘ And light ethereal veils the cherubim. 
Here shall assembled tribes with joy repair, 
Cleave to thy gates and fill the House of Prayer : 
Through all thy courts their grateful strains shall rise, 
And heaven’s best incense greet propitious skies. 
‘ Ab, fading beam, the sunshine of a day ! 
Ah, passing beauty destin’d to decay ! 
Vice rears her hideous form, and brooding shrouds 
The op’ning prospect in a night of clouds. 
In vain I look, no radiant dawn appears 
Through the long vista of succeeding years, 
Sad, mournful waste, save where Josiah’s name, 
Or some mild Asa’s shoots a transient flame. 
** Sleeps then the thunder of avenging power ? 
I see, I see the gathering tempests lower, 
Dark rolling squadrons all thy seats surround, 
And towers and temples totter to the ground, 
On distant shores thy ceaseless sorrows flow +, 
And proud Euphrates mocks the tide of woe ; 
No songs of Sion { cheer the breath of ev’n, 
Hail the glad morn, or waft the soul to heav’n, 


* Gen. ch. xxviii. ver, 17, t Babylonish Captivity, 
+ Psalm 137. 
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* Hail, thou blest abode! 
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But on lone banks where drooping willows fade, 
And withering branches cast a leafless shade, 
His idle harp the weeping captive sees 

In silence trembling to the passing breeze. 

‘* Nation perverse! what mortal eye may trace 

The long disasters of thy guilty race? 

Again thy sons the lofty fabric raise, 

Proud cities tower, and golden columns blaze ; 

Again they bid the ripening harvests bloom, 

Taste the pure stream and breathe the sweet perfume; 

But boast no more the ample range their own, 

Nor claim the bright reversion of a throne: ' 
Usurping lords the favour'd seats profane, 

And Gentile standards mock the hallow’d plain. 

‘¢ Now oer the shadowy fields and dim-seen bowers, 
Night’s sullen breath embrowns the wintry hours: 
O’er slumb’ring nature no rude murmur flows, 

"Tis all hush’d stillness and a dumb repose. 

But, hark! how sweet those solemn strains arise *, 
Swell from the vale and echo to the skies. 

‘ Glory to God on high; to man be giv’n, 

Peace and good will’—I ‘hear the song of heav’n. 
Angelic choirs symphonious voices raise, 

Tune their loud harps and pour the stream of praise. 
See darting radiance cleave the waste of night T, 
See ether flaming with a blaze of light! 

He comes, the promis’d star; exult and sing, 

Ye distant isles, and hail your new-born king. 

He comes, the Prince of Peace! this sacred hour 
Shall own the fulness of a Saviour’s power. 

Ye blind, approach the light ; ye dumb, rejoice ; 
And in new concert raise th’ enraptur’d voice. 


* Luke ch. ik ver. 13, 14 + Matt. ch. ik. ver, 2, &cs 
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Ye, who the paths of night’s dark vale have trod, 
Behold the rising dawn, behold your God! 
To us a child is born, @ son is giv’h, 
The world’s last hope, the last best gift of heav’n. 
At his rebuke hell’s baffled legions flee, 
The winds are hush’d and calm’d the raging sea. 
Death hears his mandate, and the silent grave 
Proclaims his word omnipotent tu save. 

‘* Now swells the kindling strife ; hoarse cries ascend 
On every gale and all the concave rend. 
Crowds roll on crowds to Calvary’s lofty brow, 
And shouts convulsive shake the plains below. 
He dies! the Lord of Life resigns his breath ; 
Nails pierce the hands that grasp the keys of death. 
The veil is rent in twain, disparted fl 
The shatter’d rocks, and midnight veils the sky. 
Burst the dark tombs; upheaves the trembling ground, 
And shudd’ring nature groans and quakes around, 
Seraphic hosts forsake their thrones above, 
To gaze in wonder on the scenes of love. 
Shall man alone in proud rebellion rise, 
Hurl the proud vaunt and mock avenging skies ? 
Lo? from the brightness of his high abode, 
In solemn gloom descends the pomp of God. 
Famine and plague and all the train of war * 
Wait on his march and bear his flaming car. 
He comes in vengeance ; earth his presence feels, 
And rocks convuls’d beneath his living + wheels. 
Clouds, mantling clouds, his burning path proclaim, 
And whirlwinds : speak the terrors of his name. 
No more with silent step heav'n’s milder light 
Walks in soft glory through the gloom of night: 


* Tn allusion to the signs preceding the destruction of Jerusalem, 
t Ezek. i. 19, 20, 
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But howling tempests all the sky deform, 
And ocean boils beneath the rushing sterm. 
In forky trains the winged bolts are hurl’d, 
And sweep vindictive through a wasted world. 
Peal swells on peal; careering thunders roll, 
And wild commotion shakes the tott’ring pole. 
On Jordan’s banks that swim with native gore, 
Rome’s black battalions all their fury pour. 
Less fierce some eagle through mid ether springs, 
The thunder balanc’d on his: sounding wings. 
No tears, no prayers, their furious wrath can charm, 
Nor age appease, nor innocence disarm. 
From east to west the driving tempest pours *, 
Irom plain to plain the whelming deluge roars: 
Thy cities fall; the lofty flames aspire, 
And God’s own temple sinks in floods of fire. 
“< ‘T'remendous doom! what shrieks of anguish rise, 
What groans of serrow pierce averted skies. 
To distant climes, with devious steps and slow, 
The sad survivors of their country’s woe 
Move silent on, a melancholy train, 
Or plead for mercy, but they plead in vain, 
Whilst superstition spreads her baneful plume, 
And Canaan mourns beneath th’ unhallow’d gloom, 
“ But, lo! the standard waves again unfurl’d f, 
And draws around a renovated world. 
On Sion’s brow the sacred splendours shine, 
And earth’s far confines hail the welcome signe 
Ye kings approach and bend the grateful knee; 
Ye Gentiles, share the general jubilee. 
At once the cast and west and south and north 
Feel the bright beam and pour their legions forth. 
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To Salem’s courts what gathering crowds ascend, 
What prostrate myriads in her temple bend! 
Assembled nations pour th’ adoring strain, 

Mix voice with voice and bless th’ auspicious reign. 
‘ Worthy the Lamb, for us his blood was giv’n, 
The Sons of God, the ransom’d heirs of heav’n !’ 
From sea to sea the glowing transports roll, 

Shore calls on shore and pole resounds to pole. 
Heroes no more shall urge the thund’ring car, 

Or hurl their vengeance through the ranks of war: 
The din is hush’d ; the storms of discord cease, 
And savage natures harmonize in peace. 

The tawny lion, tyrant of the wood, 

Forgets to rage, no more athirst for blood. 

Fierce wolves and flocks in mild accordance feed, 
Drink at one stream and crop one common mead ; 
The feather’d minstrels wake the tuneful grove 
And hymn the reign of universal love. 

Earth’s utmost bounds the swelling concert raise, 
And seas wide-weltering murmur notes of praise. 

‘ Haste, haste, ye years; on swifter pinions.borne, 
Speed your glad course, and rise the destin’d morn; 
Bid earth’s dark realms with realms celestial vie, 
A lower heav’n, an image of the sky. 

For me a throne of purer radiance waits, 

And heav’n unfolds her everlasting gates. 

Let the last trump its rending terrors sound, 
Let pealing thunders shake the vaulted round: 
Let stars and skies in liquid flames expire, 
And rolling suns dissolve in seas of fire— 
High o’er the wreck my soul shall wing her flight, 
And soar transported to the realms of light. 
Father, I come; no more shall earth delay 
The bursting visions of eternal day, 

VOL, VIII. T 
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F.v’n now thy beams a sacred life impart, 

Xouse my weak frame and cheer my languid heart. 
Ev'n now I mount, I climb the blest abode, 

Bask in the smiles and tread the courts of God, 
There streams of life in endless glory rise, 
Ambrosiat fruits and trees of Paradise. 
There kings and priests empyreal mansions own, 
And cireling seraphs guard the burning throne. 
My kindred spirit hastes with them to prove 
Th’ unmeasur’d fulness of immortal love ; 

With angel choirs in prostrate joy to fall, 

Heav’n my sure home, and God my all in all.” 

A. B, 
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VERSES 
On recevving a Print of Cowper, engraved from a Sketch 
painted by Lawrence. 


BY THE REV. DR. RANDOLPH OF BATH. 


Swxer Bard t whose mind, thus pictur’d in thy face, 
O’cr every feature spreads a nobler grace ; 
Whose keen, yet soften’d, eye appears to dart 

A look of pity through the human heart, 

To search the secrets of man’s inward frame, 
To weep with sorrow o’er his guilt and shame ; 
Sweet Bard! with whom in sympathy of choice, 
I oft have left the world at nature’s voice, 

To join the song that all her creatures raise, 

To carol forth the great Creator’s praise 5 

Or, wrapt in visions of eternal day, 

Have gaz’d on truth in Zion’s heavenly way ; 
Sweet Bard! may this thine image, all I know, 
Or ever may, of Cowper here below, 

Teach one who views it with a Christian’s s love, 
To seck and tind thee in the realms above! 











ODE TO THE SWALLOW, 


BY DR. SHAW. 
foe ae 


Gente Herald of the Spring, 
Gliding swift on wandering wing, 
Say from what distant climes returned 
Thou viewest Britannia’s realm again, 
And skimming o’er the primrose plain, 
Pursuest in extacy thine airy flight, 
Oft gazing with increased delight 
On her fair fields, with softest verdute crowned, 
While April spreads his chequéred gems around. 


Comest thou from Afric’s sultry waste, 
To shun her summevr’s scorching heat ; 
Where fiercely gleaming o’er the blasted heath, 
The dry Harmattan breathes the gale of death? 


Or comest thou from some secret cave, 

Waked from thy long repose, 
Where wintery winds around thee blew, 

And fell the driving snows ; 
Where storms unheeded rent the troubled air, 
While every field was bleak, and every tree was bared 
T2 
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Or, sunk beneath the whelming tide, 
Could thy feathered form reside, 
And, strange to tell ! by secret charms, 
While Naiads waved their circling arms, 
In liquid crystal pass the wintery gloom, 
"Till earth again displayed her ver nal bloom 3 
But, from whatever spot arrived, 
The muse shall hail thy sight; 
And to the joys of Britain’s clime 
With welcome voice invite ; 


Long, little wanderer, be thy stay 
Within our sea-girt Isle! 
And Summer yield her softest sweets 
To pay thy pleasing toil! 
And many a fresh returning year 
Again survey thy swift career : 
And thy early nove again 
Haply please the rural swain, 
While “ twittering o’er the straw-built shed,” 
Thou ‘ wakest him from his lowly bed.” 


Still, sweet bird, may young Delight 
Animate thy circling flight ; 

And Air her choicest food supply, 
To rear thy infant progeny. 


Late retire on glossy wing, 
Gentle Herald of the Spring! 








TO MY LYRE. 








Foxp plaything of my brighter hours, 
Vibrating once to notes of gladness, 

By flattering Hope once crowned with flowers, 
Thy master’s heart now sinks in sadness ! 


That heart, which once, in deepest gloom, 
Watched for a more auspicious morrow 5 

Now keenly mourns its final doom, 
Unmingled grief, and endless sorrow. 


Oh! then, if, in some happier day, 

Thy chords awoke the song of pleasure, 
Now pour a soul-dissolving lay, 

A mournful note, a plaintive measure. 


If ever this presumptuous hand 


Crowned thee with flowers, those flowers are faded ; 


Henceforth, by Misery’s stern command, 
Be with congeniai cypress shaded ! 


No more, at Autumn’s placid eve, 

Shall softest zephyrs, round thee playing, 
With dreams of fancied bliss deceive 

A heart on which Despair is preying. 


But, pendant on some leafless tree, 

Through which November's blasts are mourning, 
Thy hollow sounds a dirge shall be 

Yor hours of Joy no more returning ! 
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If, at that hour, by fortune led, 
Forgetful Jut1a should pass by thee ; 
May howling gusts, portentous, dread, 
With saddest notes of grief supply thee ! 


Who knows, but from that plaintive sound, 
Her heart some sympathy may borrow ; 

And, on that brow, where anger frowned, 
Be seen some transient gleam of surrow. 


Yet, O my Lyre! if down that cheek 
One soft, relenting tear be stealing, 

In softest tones of pity speak, 
And blunt each harsher, keener feeling 


Tor still, to me, her peace is dear, 
Still § this distracted brain’ remembers 
The hours when bright-eyed Hope was near, 
And fans expiring passion’s embers. 


Nor can those embers ever die ;— 
Though every dream of hope be ended, 
Still, Julia, thou shalt prompt the sigh 
Of tenderest Jove, and sorrow blended! 
B. B, W, 





TRANSLATION 


OF BISIIOP LOWTH’S EPITAPH ON HIS DAUGHTER. 


Fangewewt, Maria! who didst most excel 
In genius, goodness, modesty, farewell ! 
Farewell, Maria, till that happy day 
When I shall meet thee freed from mortal clay, 
And say, while heavenly joy my bosom warms, 
Return, return, to thy fond parent’s arms! 
W, DAVIES: 
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‘GLORY AND EASE, 


IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


See 





Gory and Ease my heart between, 

To this, and now to that, [ lean; 

To each I give my hand by turns : 

For Glory’s palm my bosom burns ; 

But oh! again, thy poppies, Ease, 

Ifow much my aching eyes they please ! 

Say, shall I mount the hero’s car, 

And seek the glittering ranks of war; 

Or, emulous of lettered fame, 

With wits desire a radiant name? 

Or, rather, in sweet indolence, 

Neglect ambition’s wild pretence, 

Recline me on the enchantress’ breast, 

And sink, on beds of flowers, to rest? 
Divided thus, I wear my life, 

For ever with myself at strife ; 

By Ease, from Glory still withdrawn ; 

By Glory, Ease inspired to scorn; 

And ah! meanwhile, thus bent on each, 

My faithless steps can neither reach ! 
Slothful no more, my days shall roll! 

To Glory I devote my soul ! 
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Yes, for immortal life [’ll live, 
Life that ’tis, Glory thine to give !— 
I spread the wing, prepare to fly, 
And fix on future years my eye ; 
But, gentle Ease, slow-drawing near, 
With dulcet voice arrests my ear ; 
Paints, as she can, the private lot, 
Obscure retreat, and low-roofed cot ; 
The peaceful life, that steals along 
At distance from the jarring throng ; 
Nor least, to gild the modest scene, 
Paints Independence’ stately mien ; 
The love of Glory calls a jest ; 
Glory, with toil and care opprest ; 
And bids me, wiser, seek to prove 
"The pleasures of a softer love; | 
Dear guide, (I murmur); I, with thee, 
Will seek the best felicity! 

Seizing the proud historic pen, 
Fain would I picture states and men ; 
Or lash, with Virtue’s holy rage, 
The vices of an iron age; 
Or nebly venturous, touch the wire 
That, Horace, strung thy happy lyre! 
‘ "Tis well,’ cries Glory, ‘ dare be great! 
* Strike home, be bold, and conquer fate !’ 
Alas, the words are scarcely said— 
Ease comes—in sleep, I droop my head! 
‘ Slugeard !’—that awful voice | hear, 
That voice I love, that voice I fear : 
‘ Is’t thus thy mispent minutes go ? 
‘ Do men in sleep illustrious grow ? 
‘ Tis Glory speaks !'—I feel her charms, 
And spring, impatient, to her arms, 
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¥ hear the warrior-trumpet blow ; 

I burn to meet the haughty foe : 

Forth to the fight, in thought, I run! 
Already on my brow I wear 

The laurel that my arm has won: 
Charge! charge! pursue !—* Rash fool, forbear, 
‘ Hear Ease, and shun the wiles of Care ! 
‘ Thy brow let fragrant myrtle bind, 

Lo Mary gives; lo, Mary kind ! 

Be her thy conquest, this thy spoil ; 
And, oh! despise the wretched toil 
Of those, who, in the maddening field, 
Desire what arms and blood can yield! 
Be blind no more, but joined confess 
With Mary, Glory, Happiness ! 

‘ Follow thou me.’—Convinced, I bow, 
Wise grown at length, and fixed now: 
Again, again, ’tis Glory cries, 

‘ Unblest, from me the wretch that flies! 
© What, coward ! shall the fair be thine? 
¢ Yo win the fair, fond fool, is mine! 

* Shall thine the gentle Mary be? 

‘ Arise, deserve her, follow me !’ 
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Ye powers, no longer let my mind 
The right path vainly try to find; 
But teach me where my vows to pay ; 1 
Teach me to choose, and where to stay ! BL} 
Me Glory robs of Ease’s calm ; ita 
Me Ease deprives of Glory’s palm ! hil 
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INSCRIPTION 


On a curious Chamber Stove in the Form of an Urn, con- 
trived in such a Manner as to make the Flame descend, 
instead of rising from the Fire, invented by a celebrated 
American Philosopher. 


NRE ARE AER 





Lixe a Newton, sublimely he soared, 
To a summit before unattained, 
New regions of science explor’d, 


And the palm of Philosophy gained. 


With a spark that he caught from the skies, 
He displayed an unparalleled wonder, 

And we saw, with delight,and surprise, 
That his rod would defend us from thunder, 


Oh! had he been wise to pursue 
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The track for his talents designed, 
What a tribute of praise had been due 









| To the teacher and friend of mankind ! 
} But, to covet political fame 

3 Was in him a degrading ambition ; 

i A spark that from Lucifer came, 

ei And kindled the blaze of sedition, 

amt 

y Let Candour then write on his urn, 


Here lies the renowned inventor, 
Whose Flame to the skies ought to turn, 
But, inverted, descends to the centre. 





LLEWELLIN. 
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HORACE. ODE V. BOOK I. 


CREM RENO SO a 
Quis multa gracilis §c. 








TRANSLATED BY LEIGH HUNT, ESQ. 


P YRRHA, what ardent stripling now, 
In one of thy embowr'd retreats, 
Would press thee to indulge his vow, 
Amidst a world of flow’rs and sweets ? 
For whom are bound thy tresses bright 
With unconcern so exquisite? 


Alas, how oft shall he bewail 

His fickle stars and faithless gale, 

And stare with unaccustom’d eyes 
When the black winds and waters rise, 
Though now the sunshine hour beguiles 
His bark along thy golden smiles, 
Trusting to see thee, for his play, 

For ever keep smooth holiday. 


Poor dazzled fools, who bask beside thee, 
And trust because they never tried thee ! 
For me and for my dangers past, 

The grateful picture hangs at last 

Within the mighty Neptune’s fane, 


Who snatch’d me, dripping, from the main. 
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VERSES 


Addressed to Dr. Thornton, on his beautiful Group of 
Roses. published 2 in Number XXX. of las © T ail of 


Flora.” 








THE CONSECRATION OF THE ROSES, 


Wuen first, as ancient bards have sung, 
The queen of love from ocean sprung, 

To grace her head, to deck her bowers, 
The earth produced the queen of flowers ; 
Coeval and congenial charms 

With the same living blush that warms 
Her mantling cheek, thy petal glows ; 
Emblem of Venus, beauteous Rose. 

The enraptured gods her form surveyed, 
Reclined beneath a Y myrtle’ s shade ; 
Whose boughs, .of ever-during green, 

Thy new-born blossoms smiled between. 
Mark! whilst thy prototype they greet, 
And spread their chaplets at her feet, 
Mixed with the myrtle’s polished leaves, 
Flora a gayer garland weaves ; 

Culled from thy blooming buds most fair, 
To decorate her silken hair ; 

Its glossy ringlets they entwine, 

Yet humid from the sparkling brine ; 
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And, as the lovely locks they meet, 
‘lo form a symbol more complete, 
Lo! crisped curls their heads adorn, 

Wet with the glittering dews of morn: 

O ! flower, with peerless gifts elate, 

Like Venus, formed to captivate ; ’ 

Her dazzling influence round thee flows : 
Favorite of Flora! Mossy Rose. 

Now Bacchus gathers from the ground, 
The purple gems his brows that crowned ; 
And now a roseat branch he crops, 

‘Then bathes the sprigs with ruby drops, 
Distilling from the nect’reous wine, 
And bids them with its clusters twine; 
Thus, thus, we find the Damask Rose, 
The ruddy flush of Bacchus shows. 

To seize the trophies of the bush, 

Next see the god of battles rush ; 

As from the trembling tree he tears 

His sternly-smiling forehead bears 

Their tender stems. Qh, haste too fierce! 
The vengeful thorns his temples pierce ! 
And with his blood, the flowers retain 
The entwisting laurel’s sanguine stain : 
Sweet spoil of Mars, the Bload-red Rose, 
Arrayed in deep-dy’d crimson grows, 

The festive deities convene, 

While Phebus smiles upon the scene ; 
Wha, till his sister rules the hours, 
Loitering amid Love’s rosy bowers, 

Each flower with ardent gaze inspects ; 
And all admires, yet none selects : 

But waits till she shall fix her choice, 
And hails her with fraternal voice: 
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At length, withdrawn his piercing light, 

Enveloped jn the shades of night, 

Wit, and convivial Mirth dance round, 

And Harmony’s sweet songs resound ; 

Till, whelmed in bacchanalian roar, 

Alas! her voice is heard no more: 

See jealous Clamour! Uproar wild! 

Where lately Peace, with Pleasure smiled : 

The affrighted nymph from earth is driven, 

And flies, on trembling wings to Heaven ! 
Pale Dian, peeping from the woods, 

Eyes the bright goddess of the floods, 

With half-averted looks askance ; 

Ashamed to meet her wanton glance; 

And shocked, the plant of plants to sce 

Consigned to War and Reyvelry, 

An infant bud, with gentle hand 

She plucks, and there its leaves expand : 

Behold, it feels her snowy breast ! 

And like the spotless lily drest, 

With chastened charms the flow’ret blows, 

Her virgin-type, the White-clad Rose. 
Anon, with sylvan foliage bound, 

Its stems her brow encircle round ; 

Yet, on that modest brow serene, 

A glance from beauty’s amorous queen, 

Suffuses soft its pallid face, 

From whence the Maiden’s Blush we trace. 
Ever whilst her pearly buds absorb 

The silvery streams of Luna’s orb, 

Oft Venus tempers from afar, 

Its cold beams with her glowing star ; 

And thus, tho’ seeming to contend 

Cynthia and Cytherea blend ; 
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And purity and love unite, 

In motley streaks of red and white : 
Hence does the Variegated Rose 

Its party-coloured garb disclose, 

Thee, royal rose | all, all admire; 
Yet still we love the husable brier ; 

Like her own simple wood-nymphs wild, 
The huntress rears the adopted child; 
It ornaments their verdant haunts 
Amid the forest’s towering plants : 
The cultured flower Diana chose, 
Her Dryads wear the Rustic-Rose. 

Now, as the meek-eyed Moon retreats, 
Her brother’s kindling glance she meets ; 
And from her argent “buds bestows 
New honours for his hez avenly brows ; 
Who, a tiara as he wreathes, 

On each celestial odours breathes ; 
And, in return, their fragrant sighs, 
Like incense to the God arise ! 

‘The flowery constellation bright, 
Spangling bis diadem of light, 
Reflects Apollo’s glorious blaze, 
And drinks the spirit of his rays ; 
Terrestrial star! the Yellow Rose 
With Sol’s own golden colour glows. 

Then, thus, the patron of the lyre: 
Blest Rose! thy charms the gods inspire 
And, mingled with the living bays, 

Add lustre to their shining sprays! 

Sweet paragon of Flora’s tribe, 

Whose leaves empyreal tints imbibe; : 
Where’er my beams illume the clime, 
Still flourish through the bounds of Time ; 
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And honoured by the immortals be, 
But chief, by Love and Poesy ! 
Phebus, whose liquid light divine 
Has laved the yellow eglantine* ; 
Bids in one splendid group combin’d, 
Thy varying offspring be entwined ; 
O Rose! in all thy divers hues, 
Exhaustless subject of the Muse; - 
Nor less shall Painting, sister-art, 
Delight thy semblance to impart ; 
While union’s magic power bestows 
New charms to grace each rival rose! 
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SONG. 


Au! will those hours again return, 
My joy, my bliss to prove; 

Or must this heart for ever mourn 
The object of its love? 


Far o’er yon hills, in distant lands, 
My thoughts with fondness rove ; 

Far o’er those hills I send my sighs, 
To one I dearly love. 


At evening’s close, at parting day, 
I watch the sun-beam move, 
That seeks the land so far away, 
Where dwells my dearest love. 
W. Ge 


* Not the Eglantine, commonly so called, but the Rosa eglanteria 
of Linnzus. 
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VERSES 


Dr the early Death of a young Lady’s Linnet, which she 


had taken from the Nest. 








Turoven lowering clouds, with pallid beam, 
‘The moon shot temporary light, 

Now glittering on the rippled stream, 
Now slowly fading from the sight; 


The clock struck twelve—when twittering shrill, 
Linnetta to the window flew ; 

There thrice she pecked, with tiny bill, 
Thrice, fluttering; brushed the evening dew. 


Fair Sally waked, her favourite spyed, 
And, throbbing, with impatient haste, 

Forth from her downy couch she hied, 
To lure the songster to her breast. 


“ Livest thou again?” exclaimed the maid, 
“ Or does fond faney paint thy form; 

Or art thou but a fleeting shade, 
That, reckless, views life’s pelting storm ?” 


* On airy wing,” the bird replied, 

‘* Swift as the lightening’s flash I Ay, 
Henceforth to mortal touch denied, 

I share the pure empyreal sky. 


Forth from that happy land f come, 
Where shadows skim the fairy grove, 

Those blissful scenes beyond the tomb, 
Where all our life is joy and love. 
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“ Phere happy pairs, in union sweet, 
Enraptured, hail eternal day ; 

There in each bush a friend we meet, 
A kindred soul on every spray. 

























*¢ Fair maid ! in those sequestered shades, 
Where calm security presides, 

No net the cruel sportsman spreads, 
No deadly thundering tube he guides. 


* And, mark me well, no thoughtless hand 
Rashly invades the downy nest, 

Rudely divides the kindred band, 
And wrings with woe a parent's breast. 


*« My errand’s done—the pearly tear 
That trembling, glistens in thine eye, 
Forbids my longer lingering here, 


And speeds me to the Elysian sky.” 
W. SHEPHERD» 








INSCRIPTION, 
FROM THE GREEK OF SIMONIDES, 


O’er the sad tomb where Sophocles is laid, 
Spread, gentle ivy, spread thy pious shade: 
Mid clustering vines, that solemu branches waye, 
Ye roses ! deck with hallow’d flowers his grave ; 
For when your bard, with sacred rapture fir'd, 
To all the magie powers of song aspir’d, 
Around him oft the listening Muses smil’ d, 
And the glad Graces hail’d their darling child. 

G. 
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A 
RECOMMENDATION OF THE STUDY 


OF THE REMAINS OF 
ANCIENT GRECIAN AND ROMAN 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting ; 
Y JPrise Porn, 


RECITED IN THE THEATRE, OXFORD; 
IN THE YEAR MDCCCYI. 





{This composition was originally restricted to fifty lines;—a few 
relative to painting have been since added. } 





Tuoven oft in Britain’s isle the breathing bust 
To fame consign the’ patriot-hero’s dust, 
And conquerors waked to mimic life again 
In imaged triumph thunder o’er the main; 
Though speakseach mould by Flaxman’s genius wrought, 
The glow of fancy, or the stretch of thought ; 
And grace obeys fair Damer’s soft controul 
Through many a varied lineament of soul ; 
Yet, oh! unlike each nobler Grecian form, 
With strength majestic or with beauty warm, 
Where all her mingling charms Expression poured, 
Admired by Valour, or by Love adored ! 

Lo! where retiring Venus shuns the eye, 
And beauty vies with bashful majesty ! 
There mortal charms in loveliest union shine, 
And all the Goddess crowns the bright design. 
Thou, too, half-hid beneath thy drip ing veil 
Of many a moistened tress, Urania, pa ! 


To thee that dubious mien the sculptor gave, 
Fearing the shore, though shrinking from the waye, 
Or see, » where, graceful ‘bending oer his bow, 
The quivered God’s exulting features glow, 
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As, trusting to his arm’s unerring might, 
His look pursues the distant arrow’s flight. 
But shut, oh! shut the eye, where mid yon fold 
Or crested snakes Laocoon writhes enrolled, 
And drinks with tortured ear his childrens’ enies, 
Embittering death’s convulsive agonies ! 
Rise, slumbering Genius, and with throbbing heart 
Adore these trophies of unrivalled art ; 
‘lili each fine grace that gifted Masters knew 
In fairy vision floating o’er thy view, 
Perfection crown once more the living stone, 
And Britain claim a Phidias of her own. 
Not such the hopes that bless th’ enthusiast’s dream, 
While sad it wanders o'er each faded gleam, 
‘That dimly shews to Painting’s Muse was given 
The seveniold fadiance of refulgent heaven, 
When Genius stole the colours of the sun, 
And poured them o’er the wreath that Valour won! 
Then turn the eye, where, spurning Time’s controul, 
Art stamps on stone the triumphs of the soul: 
With trembling awe survey each hallowed fane 
Ennobling Greece mid Desolation’s reign ; 
Each pillared portico and swelling dome, 
Proud o’er the prostrate majesty of Rome ! 
While o’er the scene each mouldering temple throws, 
Sacred to genius, undisturbed repose ; 
Thro’ twilight’ s doubtful gloom his eye shall trace 
The column’s height enwreathed with clustering grace; 
The light-arched roof, the portal stretching wide, 
‘Triumphal monuments in armed pride 5 
Till bold conceptions bursting on his heart, 
His skill shall erasp the inmost soul of art; 
And Fame’s green isle ber cloud-capt towers display, 
Where grace and grandeur rule with equal sway. 
JUHN WILSON, MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
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ADDRESS TO WEALTH, 


BY MLR. CHARLES LLOYD. 





Tuov hateful mammon, leave my loathing sight ! 
I view in thee the murderer of those joys 
That fill the heart; clenching, with hard lean hand, 
The bloody steel, which severs lastingly 
Humanity’s best ties. Self-centering fiend! 
Thou sealest every eye, lest any more 
It catch the charms of nature, or perceive 
The vivid movements of the human soul 
Pourtrayed in fleshy characters; thou numb’st 
The nerve that throbbed so finely to the grasp 
Of generous friendship, or of witching love 
The more intense embrace ; quenchest the glow 
Of wide benevolence, mock’st her holy schemes 
Of amplest bliss, and on her very lip 
Freezest the mellow sigh, just risen to soothe 
The passing wretched one. 

I hate thee Mammon: 
I hate thy servants; hate them Ileaven, as those 
Who counteract thy plans ! 

To me, methinks, 
"Twere well to humanize the heart, to expand 
The active soul, to embrace with one wide wish, 
The universe, and move (uncentered here) 
As he that travels to a better world ! 
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One infinite, benevolent, and wise, 

Works through extended space, and we but livees 
Living in Him! Learn then, my soul, to look 
With “indefatigable gaze to God; 

And struggle (ay e, annihilating self) 

To view the bearings of the complex whole, 

From Him and with Him—this is the best aim, 
The perfect triumph of Redeemed Man ! 








LINES, 


BY THE SAME. 


T past my childhood’s home, and lo! ‘twas dark! 

The night winds whistled mid its leafless trees ! 
No taper twinkled cheerily to tell 

That sne the freend, had heaped the social fire, 
Spread the trim board, and with an anxious heart, 
Expected me, her “ dearest boy,” to pass 

With her the evening hour ! oh, no! ’twas gone 
The friendly taper, and the warm fire’s glow, 
Trembling athwart the gloom! I listened long, 
Nor heard, save the unfeeling blast of night, 

That chilled my frame, or the sear ice-glazed twig 
That hoarsely rustled ! ’twas too much—I wept! 
Then 1 bethought me, she was coffined far 
Away—laid on the earth’s cold lap! 

J] looked again—such thoughts were too, too true, 
For no ray glimmered !—1I did pass along, 
Shivering, and bowed to earth with heaviness. 
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EFFUSION. 








Wuewn Aurora’s blushing ray 
Jocuné leads the morn of May, 
And the pilfering zephyr blows 
Odour from the new-born rose ; 
Or when evening’s sky serene 
Blazes o’er the woodland scene, 
And the crimson-mantled sun 
Speaks his daily labour done ; 
When the village hum is mute, 
When in vain the Shepherd’s flute 
Strives the soft tone to excel] 

Of the lonely Philomel ; 

When amongst yon aged trees, 
Wandering sighs the languid breeze, 
And the owlet, bird of night, 
Flitting round the turret’s height, 
Sad to Superstition’s ear, 

Shrieks her evening song of fear ; 
Or when Cynthia pours her beam 
Playful on the pebbled stream, 
And the deep wood’s whispering glade, 
Courts us to the scented shade ; 
Then, from every sorrow free 
STELLA let me range with thee. 


T. ASHTON. 
Liverpool, August, 1797. 
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{ WASHING-DAY. 








es (1711 their voices 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in its sound.--——— 





< « 


‘Tue Muses are turned gossips ; they have lost 
The buskined step, and clear high-sounding phrase, 
Language of gods, Come, then, domestic Muse, 
In slip-shod measure loosely prattling on 
Of farm or orchard, pleasant curds and cream, 
Or drowning flies, or shoe lost jn the mire 
By little whimpering boy, with rueful face ; 
Come, Muse, and sing the dreaded MWashing-day. 
Ye who beneath the yoke of wedlock bend, 
With bowed soul, full well ye ken the day 
Which week, smooth sliding after week, brings on 
Too soon; for to that day nor peace belongs 
Nor comfort ; ere the first grey streak of dawn, 
The red-arm’d washers come and chase repose. 
Nor pleasant smile, nor quaint device of mirth, 
F’er visited that day; the yery cat, 
From the wet kitchen scared, and reeking hearth, 
Visits the parlour, an unwonted guest. 
The silent breakfast-meal is soon dispatched 
Uninterrupted, save by anxious looks 
Cast at the lowering sky, if sky should lour. 
From that last evil, oh! preserve us, heavens! 
For should the skies pour down, adieu to ell 
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Remains of quict; then expect to hear 

Of sad disasters—dirt and gravel stains 

Hard to efface, and loaded “Lines at once 

Snapped shozt—and linen-horse by dog thrown down, 
And all the petty miseries of life. 


Saints have been calm while stretched upon the rack, 


And Montezuma smiled on burning coals ; 
But never yet did housewife notable 
Greet with a smile a rainy washing-day. 

But grant the welkin fair, require not thou 
Who callest thyself perchance the master there, 
Or study swept, or nicely dusted coat, 

Or usual ’tendance; ask not, indiscreet, 

Thy stockings mended, tho’ the yawning rents 
Gape wide as Erebus, nor hope to find 

Some snug recess impervious ; should’st thou try 
The customed garden walks, thine eye shall rue 
The budding fragrance of thy tender shrubs, 
Myrtle or rose, all crushed beneath the w eight 
Of coarse checked apron, with impatient hand 
‘T'witched off when showers impend: or crossing lines 
Shall mar thy musings, as the wet cold sheet 
Flaps in thy face abrupt. Woe to the friend 
Whose evil stars have urged him forth to claim 
On such a day the hospitable rites. 

Looks, blank at best, and stinted courtesy, 

Shall he receive; vainly he feeds his hopes 
With dinner of roast chicken, savory pie, 

Or tart or pudding :—pudding he ner tart 
That day shall eat; nor, tho’ the husband try, 
Mending what can’t be helped, to kindle mirth 
From cheer deficient, shall his consort’s brow 
Clear up propitious; the unlucky guest 

Jn silence dines, and early slinks away. 
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J well remember, w hen a child, the awe 
This day struck into me; for then the maids, 
Iscarce knew why, looked cross, and drove me from them; 
Nor soft caress could ] obtain, nor hope 
Usual indulgencies ; jelly or creams, 
Relique of costly suppers, and set by 
For me their petted one; or buttered toast, 
When butter was forbid ; or thrilling tale 
Of ghost, or witch, or murder—so I went 
And sheltered me beside the parlour fire ; 
There my dear grandmother, eldest of forms, 
Tended the little ones, and watched from harm, 
Anxiously fond, tho’ oft her spectacles 
With elfin cunning hid, and oft the pins 
Drawn from her ravelled stocking, might have sour’d 
One less indulgent. 
At intervals my mother’s voice was heard, 
Urging dispatch ; briskly the work went on, 
All hands employed to wash, to rinse, to wring, 
To fold, and starch, and clap, and iron, and plait. 
Then would [ sit me down, and ponder much 
Why washings were. Sometimes through hollow bole 
Of pipe amused we blew, and sent aloft 
The floating bubbles, little dreaming then 
To see, Montgoltier, thy silken ball 
Ride buoyant through the clouds—so near approach 
The sports of children and the toils of men. 
Earth, air, aud sky, and ocean, hath its bubbles, 
And verse is one oi them—this most of all, 
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THE PARISH CLERK * 


BY MR. WILLIAM VERNON. 





Ler courtly bards, in polished phrase, indite 
Soft madrigals to celebrate the fair ; 
Or paint the splendour of a birth-day night, 
Where peers and dames in shining robes appear: 
The task be mine neglected worth to praise, 
Alas! too often found, in these degenerate days! 


O gentle Shenstone ! could the self-taught Muse, 
Who joys, like thine, in rural shades to stray, 
Could she, like thine, while she her theme pursues, 
With native beauties deck the pleasing lay ; 
Then should the humble clerk of Barton-Dean 
An equal meed of praise with thy school-mistress gain. 


Entering the village, in a deep-worn way, 
Hard by an aged oak, his dwelling stands ; 
The lowly roof is thatch, the walls are clay, 
All rudely raised by his forefathers’ hands; 
Observe the homely hut as you pass by, 
And pity the good man that lives so wretchedly ! 


* First published in the year 1758, 
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Vulcanian artist here, with oily brow, 
And naked arm, he at his anvil plies, 
What time Aurora in the east does glow, 
And eke when Vesper gilds the western skies : 
The bellows roar, the hammers loud resound, 
And from the tortured mass the sparkles fly around, 






















Hither the truant school-boy frequent wends, 
And slily peeping o’er the hatch is seen, 
To note the bick’ring workman, while he bends 
The steed’s strong shoe, or forms the sickle keen; 
Unthinking, little elf, what ills betide, 
Of breech begalled sore, and cruel task beside ! 


A deep historian, well I wot, is he, 
And many tomes of ancient lore has read, 
Of England’s George, the flower of chiv alty, 
Of Merlin’s Mirror, and the Brazen Head ; 
With hundred legends more, which, to recite, 
Would tire the wisest nurse, and spend the longest night, 


To Nature’s book he studiously applies, 
And oft, consulted by the anxious swain, 
With wistful gaze reviews the vaulted skies, 
And shows the signs of sure impending rain, 
Or thunder gathered in the fervid air, 
Or if the harvest-month will be serene and fair: 


The various phases of the moon he knows, 
And whence her orb derives its silver sheen, 
From what strange cause the madding Heygre flows, 
By which the peasants oft endanger’d been, 
As in their frighted barks they careless glide, 
And yiew the jnverted trees in Severn’s crystal tide; 
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Returning late at eve from wake or fair, 
Among a sort of poor unletter’d swains, " 
He te: aches them to name each brighter star ; } : 
: And of the Northern Lights the cause explains; i} 
Recounts what comets have appeared of old, | 
Portending dearth, and war, and miseries manifold : i] 





Around his bending shoulders graceful flow 
His curling silver locks, the growth of years ; 
Supported by a staff, he walketh slow, 
And simple neatness in his mien appears : 
And every neighbour that perchance he meets, 
Or young or old be they, with courtesy he greets, 


A goodly sight, [ wot, it were to view 
‘The decent Parish Clerk, on sabbath-day, + 
Seated beneath the curate in his pew, | 
Or kneeling down with lifted hands to pray, 
As ever and anon, at close of prayer, 
Ho answereth, “ Amen!” with sober solemn air. 


Such times, an ancient suit of black he wears, 
Which trom the curate’s wardrobe did descend 5 
Love to his clerk the pious curate bears, 
_Pities his wants, and wishes to befriend ; 
But what, alas! can slender salary do, 
Encumbered by a wife, and children not a few? 


_———- 





Through every season of the changing year, 
Ilis strict regard tor christian rites is seen ; 
The holy church he decks with garlands fair, | | 
Or birchen bows, or yew for ever green: | 
On every pew a formal sprig is placed, A 
And with a spacious branch the pulpit’s top is graced, } 
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At Christmas-tide, when every yeoman’s hall 
With ancient hospitality is blessed, 
Kind invitations he accepts from all, 
To share the plenteous, mirth-abounding feast : 
The Christmas feast imperfect would appear, 
Excepttheir good old guest, the Parish Clerk, were there. 
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Then, when the mellow beer goes gaily round, 
And curls of smoke from lighted pipes aspire, 
When cheerful carols through the rvom resound, 
And crackling logs augment the blazing fire ; 
His honest heart with social mirth o’erflows, 
And many a merry tale he on his friends bestows. 


When, smit with mutual love, the youth and maid 
To weave the sacred nuptial knot agree, 
Pleased, he attends, to lend his useful aid, 
And see the rites performed with decency : 
He gives the bride, and joins their trembling hands, 
While with the service-book the curate gravely stands. 


Then, while the merry bells the steeple shake, 
Ringing in honour of the happy pair, 
To notes of gladness while the minstrels wake, 
And lads and lasses the rich bride-cake share, 
Oh may the youthful bard a portion gain, 
To whom the rural sage its virtues did explain! 


eames en 


When from the church returns the blythsome train, 
A spicy cake two gentle maidens bring, 
Which, holding o’er the bride, they break in twain, 
And, all conjoin’d, this nuptial ditty sing: 
¢ Joy to the wedded pair! health, length of days, 
And may they, blessed by heaven, a goodly household 
raise !’ 
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At eve, the lovely condescending bride 
Will take the ring, which on her finger shines, 
And through the sacred circlet nine times slide 
The fragrant gift, repeating mystic lines : 
(The mystic lines we may not here make known, 
Them shall the Muse reveal to virgins chaste alone.) 


The stocking thrown, as ancient rules require, 
Leave the glad lovers to compleat their joy ; 
And to thy pillow silently retire, 
Where close beneath thy head the charm must lies 
Raised by the power of love, in vision gay, 
Thy future spouse shall come in holiday array. 


And, soft approaching, with the mildest air, 
Thy yielding lips shall modestly embrace : 
O sweet illusion! wilt thou disappear? 
Alas! it flies ; the morning springs apace ; 
The blushing lover sees the light with pain, 
And longs to recompose, and woo his dream again $ 


© Time ! relentless foe to every joy, 
How all declines beneath thy iron reign! 
Once could our clerk to sweetest melody 
Attune the harp, and charm the listening plain; 
Or, with his mellow voice, the psalm could raise, 
And fill the echoing choir with notes of sacred praise. 


But now, alas! his every power decays, 
Hlis voice grows hoarse, long toil has cramp’d his 
hands, 
No more he fills the echoing choir with praise, 
No move to melody the harp commanis ; 


Sadly he mourns the dulness of his ear, ond 


And ite a master plays he presses close to hear, 
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Late, o’er the plain by chance or fortune led, 
The pensive swain, who does his annals write, 
Hin in his humble cottage visited, 
And learned his story with sincere delight ; 
For chiefly of himself his converse ran, 
As memory well supplied the narrative old man. 


His youthful feats with guiltless pride he told, 
In rural games what honours erst he won ; 
How on the green he threw the wrestlers bold, 
How light he leaped, and oh ! how swift he ran: 
Then with a sigh, he fondly tuned his praise 
To rivals now no more, and friends of former days. 


At length, concluding with reflection deep: 
‘ Alas! of life few comforts now remain ! 
Of what I was I but the vestige keep, 
Impair’d by gricf, by penury, and pain: 
Yet let me not arraign just heaven’s decree: 
The lot of human kind, as man, belongs to me! 


‘ Beneath yon aged yew-tree’s solemn shade, 
Whose twisted roots above the green-sward creep, ; 
There, freed from toils, my pious father laid, 
Enjoys a silent, unmolested sleep ; 
And there my only son—with him J gave 
All comfort of my age untimely to the grave. 


‘In that sweet earth, when Nature’s debt is paid, 
And leaving life, I leave its load of woes, 
My ueighbours kind, I trust, will sce me laid, 
In humble hope of mercy to repose : 
Evil and few, the patriarch mourned his days, 
Nor shall a man presume to vindicate his ways !” 
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MARIA; 


OR, 
THE FATHER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY W. CAREY, ESQ. 





On, thou, who wert thy father wont to hear, 

And answer to his call with fond delight, 

Maria, daughter, best beloved child, 

Where art thou now? To what concealment fled ? 

With me, thy mother calls, and, mov'd to tears, 

Thy dear, thy nursling sister, joins her plaint. 
In vain I call upoti ‘the silent dust. 

Dull, dark, and senseless, as the mossy stone, 

Which roofs her lowly tenement of clay, 

She hears me not; nor feels the wintry blast, 

‘That rends the forest, raves along the vale, 

And drifts the new-fallen srow in heaps around, 
Fool that I was.—Oh self-deceiv’d, to think 

That I could wake again that voice of joy ; 

Or with her airy semblance glad my view, 

Cloth’d in the harmony of sweet, pale smiles, 

As when she look’d up in her father’s face, 

And woo’d me with her tender names of love. 
"T'was thus I struggled to support that hour, 


Which tore thee from me.—Fill’d with these fond hopes, 


I bore to look upon thy face in death, 

And saw the dark cold grave close on thee, 

I fought against my nature. I supprest 
Tears, sighs, and every common sign of grief, 
VOL, VIII. Xx 
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I thought—I said—we were not parted quite. 

A tather’s love, I deem’d, would still preserve 

‘Thy image in my heart, my eye, my mind. 

Ah no! it must not be. A few short months, 

Not full two fleeting years, have serv'd to chase 





‘That image from my eye ; have rendered dumb 


That voice of transport. I no longer view 

Those angel smiles: no longer now I hear 

Those soft sweet tones. Hours, days, weeks pass, 
And still remembrance is a joyless blank. 

Save when mild Spring, or golden Summer leads, 
Or sober Autumn tempts me forth to roam: 
Alone, the woody glen, the pathless hill, 

The wild brown moor, or river’s shelving bank, 

At mora, at eve, Iw made ry. Pausing oft, 

Struck by the rude magnificence of scene, 

In pensive mood, the prospect I survey ; 

‘air lawns, and cultur’d meads, and flocks cs, and herds, 
Grey cliffs, dark woods, and rolling silver streams, 
Hamlets and village spires, green “ficlds and mountains 

blue, 
Beyond whose airy openings, ocean seems 
A shining speck. Immeasurable space 
Betore me seenis to stretch. The lively breeze 
Piays on my cheek, exhaling incense sweet 
Of bloom, and bud, and herb, and fruit, and flower, 
Tn wild luxuriance springing. Lulling sounds, 
‘Lhe sheep-bell’s tinkle, and the low of kine, 
Heard faintly from afar; the busy hum 
Of myriad insects sporting on the wing 3 
The melody of birds from brake and bower: 
The church-clock to ling from the church unseen ; 
The mingled swell of placid elements, 
Of winds and waters murmuring as they move ; 
stealon my car, “Lis INSPIRATION’s voice 
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That calls on man to lift his soul in praise 

Of him, the Omnipotent, the Great First Causa 
Of all created being.—To the clouds, 

That in majestic volumes roll on high, 

My eye is raised. Along the azure skies, 
Their march I wistful mark, and gaze intent, 
Until the sight grows humid. ‘Then, ah, then, 
Thy angel spirit rises on my view. 

My heart is full: my breast too small to held 
The tide of feeling.—Then, I hear—I see 
Thee, thee, Maria, thee my best beloved, 

A cherub, throned amid the heavenly choir, 
Hymning the glories of the Erernat ONE. 


Feb, 12, 1809. 








EPITAPH 
ON MRS. MARISSAL. 


BY MRS. BARBAULDs 


V'srewe xt, mild saint! meek child of love, farewell ! 
[1] can this stone thy finish’d virtues tell. 
Rest, rest in peace ! the task of life is o’er ; 
Sorrows shall sting, and sickness waste, no MOTee 
But hard our task from one so lov’d to part, 
While fond remembrance clings around the heart 5 
Hard to resign the sister, friend, and wife, 
And all that cheers, and all that softens life. 
Farewell! for thee the gates of bliss unclose, 
And endless joy succeeds to transient woes. 
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A MONODY ON THE DEATH OF THE 
RIGHT HON, CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
BY RICHARD PAYNE KNIGHT, ESQ, 





Avne tov xa’ Eavloy 
Actlns re wdevos bolegos, 
Kas xgeliclog evOupenOnvers yevoneevec, 
Kas & av yvoin, esmesy. 


—_ 





Wate lingers yet the sigh o’er Netson heav'd, 
Yet bloom the garlands round his trophies weav'd, 
A loss more grievous—sorrows more severe 
Weich on the heart, and urge the falling tear. 
lor, bright as glory glitters “round his urn, 

At other sbrines its lamps with lustre burn : 

Still valour’s blaze illumines Britain’s skies ; 
And Stars that set leave other Stars that rise‘ 
But talents to direct its erring force, 

And guide th’ eccentric lightning in its course; 
Its powers to ascertain, Its means provide, 

And turn to peaceful ends war’s wasteful tide, 
Jn vain we look for :—the extinguish’d Light, 
Deepen’d by contrast, leaves the shades of night. 

Then while around the clouds of darkness roll, 

As one vast empire spreads from pole to pole ; 
Crush’d by its weight, while Taste and Science fall, 
And thickening dulness slowly covers all ; 

Ere yet, be ‘numb’d in one cold mass, mankind 
To servile torpor yield all power of mind ; 

Ere silence re gn in universal sleep, 

Let Freepom’s faltering voice her HERO weep 3 
Breathe her last sigh to consecrate HIS name, 
And in her last sad ley HIS worth proclaim. 

Yes, mighty Genins ! though a thankless age, 

Blinded with prejudice and drunk with rage, 
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Despis’d thy warning voice, and madly hurl’d 

Tn slavery’s yawning ult a frantic world: 

Still wisdom’s light shall glimmer round thy tomb ; 
Still shall thy sense illuminate the gloom ; 

And, on the wreck of all thou wouldst have savw'd, 
Display, in notes indelible engrav’d, 
Th’ immortal relicks of that godlike mind 

Which liv’d to teach, and toil’d to serve mankind, 

Then error, free from rhetorick’s tinsel view’d, 

Shall make men blush at what they long pursu‘d ; 
And wondering nations, who with stupid caze 
Follow’d wild meteors thin ugh a trac kless maze, 
With penitential awe too late revere 

That counsel which they once refus’d to hear : 
Millions shall ery, while gall’d by slavery’s chain, 
‘ This had we shun’d, had FOX not spoke in vain; 
€ This had we shun’d:—but passion, urg’d by pride, 
Mock’d the calm voice of reason’s steady guide ; 
Follow’d ambition’s vain delusive charms, 

When rashness led by folly rush’d to arms: 

Still had we iiv’d unfetter ‘d, unopprest, 

Blessing our Country—by our Country blest ; 
Still undisturb’d in peaceful valleys play d, 

Had Tuy prophetic wisdom been obey’d! , 
Ah! while these little Islands yet remain 
A doubtful refuge from the Oppressor’s chain ; 
While yet unaw ‘d thy recent loss we mourn, 

And the heart’s tears bedew thy sacred urn, 

Let tardy penitence to Lleaven atone 

for errors, which, alas! were all our own: 

Let us, appall’d by thy untimely death, 

‘atch Inspiration from thy parting breath ; 
And, while remembrance cherishes the gleam, 
Whose light dispell’d ambition’s feverish dream, 
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Retrieve our faults, if yet ’tis not too late, 
And still avert th’ impending shaft of Fate ! 

Though clos’d for ever be that piercing eye 
Which saw effects in embryo causes lie ; 

Though mute the voice, which spoke but to dispense 
Prophetic reason and unerring sense ; 

In lasting records may its accents live, 

And counsel still with wonted wisdom give ; 

Stull, unsubdu’d by censure or applause, 

Direct our efforts in the general cause ; 

The weak invigorate, the rash control, 

Connect the parts, and animate the whole. 

But what bold hand th’ adventurous task shall dare ? 
Where ne felt doubt, what heart shall not despair ? 
Who shall ambition’s latent wiles unfold ? 

Who the firm shield against corruption hold ? 

Who round the sword the olive still entwine, 

And dauntless vigour with mild temper join ? 

Who, mid the rocks, the sca-worn vessel guide, 
While o’er it thundering breaks the boisterous tide ? 
What now is left for wearied Hupe to try? 

Say, to what Pilot can she now apply ? 

Alike all ages, nations, states, and climes, 

Abound in talents fit for common times ; 
Pageants of office, who with starch grimace 
Display the garb of sense In pomp of face ; ; 
Who, wise in forms, to forms alone attend, 
And, busy in the means, neglect the end ; 
Who, in their little circle’s narrow be und, 
‘Think they move forward, while they’re moving round 3 
And, dreading innovation, still pursue 

‘Lhe beaten track, when all around Is new, 
fdols of court, and puppets of debate, 
Awhile they deck the pantumime of state; 
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Like bubbles float upon the tide of power, 
And shine the glittering meteors of an hour. 
But genius, choicest gift of favouring Heaven, 
Once in a thousand years is scarcely given: 
Pure mental essence, of celestial birth, 
It rarely mixes with the dross of earth, 
To show creation on a nobler plan, 
And give the world Heaven’s model of a man. 
Before it Science, Art, and Learning bend ; 
Through all at once its radiant lights extend ; 
Scorning the aids which humbler minds require, 
It mounts spontaneous in electric fire ; 
Intuitively pierces each disguise, 
And drags to light each truth that hidden lies; 
In native energy serenely strong, 
Pours the full tide of eloquence along ; 
Prepared alike in every mode to shine, 
To guide a senate, or to point a line ; 
Empires to rule, and armies to direct - 
Or metaphysic fallacies detect ; 
Aloft to soar on faicy’s eagle wing, 
Or dive self-thonght in learning’ s deepest spring, 
Gilding its track with wisdom’s purest ray, 
Th’ ethereal light of intellectual day. 
Such light was thine, O FOX! in thee alone 
With undiminish’d splendor still it shone 
From earliest youth, till life’s expiring flame 
tcluctautly forsook thy waste d trame, 
Superior still to all—and e’en in death 
Its brightness glimmer’d in thy parting breath: 
In hie’s last ebb the Statesman’s wisdom flow’d: 


In thought’s last gleam the Patriot’s vigour clow’ d, 


Nor pain nor terror mov’d his steady mind; 
The pain ne felt, was picy for mankind. 
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Thus born with talents every state to fit, 
To shine the Statesman, Scholar, Sage, and Wit 3 
Whate’er ambition prompted to perform, 
And steer triumphant thro’ its wildest storm ; 
To glare a meteor, or a comet blaze, 
And dazzle nations with disastrous rays 
Innate benignity of soul restrain’d 
Each adverse power, and wisdom’s rule maintain’d 5 
Which firm amid contending factions stood, 
Sooth’d passion’s storms, and stay’d the tide of blood, 
While stubborn pride, with ineffective rage, 
Still kindled wars it knew not how to wage, 
And brib’d weak states to give their all away 
To Britain’s deadliest foes for British pay ; 
He whose vast genius, with successful aim, 
Had seiz’d secure the blood-stain’d wreath of fame, 
Despis’d each selfish triumph, and pursu’d 
No lure of glor > but his Country’ s good. 
But not the Statesman’s toils, the “Patriot’s fame, 
The sutirage of te Muse alone must claim : 
Tis in familiar life’s domestic cares 
That mild affection all the bosom bares ; 
"Tis in warm irienudship’s gayly social hour 
The mask’s thrown by, too often worn in power. 
"Tis then deep Statesmen act no studied part ; 
But speak the genuine dictates of the heart ; 
Praise without guile, and blame without control ; 
Laugh the heart’s laugh, and open all the soul. 
And here let grateful memory bring te view 
Scenes, which, alas! it never can renew $ 
When all the bright effulgence of His mind 
Through mildest, gentlest, simplest manners shin’d ; 
When, “only anxious to instruct and please, 
The Statesman’s sense assum’d the Courtier’ 'S case 3 
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And all-commanding talent lower’d its tone, 


That feebler minds might not despise their own, 


No pomp of speech, in learning’s garb array’d, 

Dazzled the ignorant, the weak dismay’d ; 

No pointed sentence of sarcastic wit 

The unoffending or defenceless hit ; 

No proud display of what His mind contain’d 

Abash’d the timid, or the meek restrain’d ; 

No gawdy rhetorick, with selfish aim, 

In private converse, courted public fame $ 

No quaint allusion, with ambiguous sense, 

To blushing modesty e’er gave offence ; 

No prim conceit, in foppish neatness drest, 

No hoarded repartee, or studied jest, 

Slyly conceal’d, in watchful ambush lay, 

Till apt occasion prompted its display. 
Above each trick of art His genius tower’d, 

And intellect’s full tide spontaneous pour'd ; 


To embellish truth with unfore’d effort sought 5 


With observation just and vigorous thought ; 
With sense profound, in richest fancy drest ; 
With learning’s stores, in purest taste exprest ; 
Deep and yet clear its copious currents roll’d 
Their amber waves o’er beds of native gold. 
Whether the Politician’s sense reveal’d 
Events in pregnant causes long conceal’d, 
The complicated scroll of time unroll’d, 
And, too prophetic! Europe’s fate foretold : 
Whether the Critic oped his ample store, 
And spread profuse the feast of Grecian lore ; 
Or, playfully redundant, scatter’d round 


The flowers which fancy cull’d on fairy ground: 


If pleas’d in metaphysic maze to tread, 
And trace coy science to its fountain head, 
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Philosophy disclos’d the springs of mind, 
Unravel’d thought, and analys’d mankind ; 
Alike the varying stream abundant flow’ d, 
Alike the clearness of its fountain show’d : 
While still, in each effusion of his mind, 
Appear’d the heart's warm glow—atiections kind ;— 
That firm and proud integrity of soul 
Which knew no selfish passion’s base control ; 
Truth undisguis’d, in native charms adorn’d, 
Which, unobtrusive, all concealment scorn’d ; 
Alike averse to flatter or offend, 

And never Captious, though untaught to bend; 
Honest ambition, whose unbiass’d aim 

Was to deserve, not win the smile of fame ; 
Which ask’d no favour, courted no assent, 

Nor e’er profess’d what was not fully meant ; 

The powerful knave and wealthy blockhead scori’d ; 
But cherish’d all whom real worth adorn'd; 
Which through the paths of glory still pursu’d 
One only object—universal good ; 

Which health, and ease, and life itself resien’d, 
‘lo save his Country, and to serve Mankind. 

While o’er His tomb desponding miliions moan, 

Who in Ilis fate anticipate their own ; 

For nM, though borne on an untimely bier, 

Ph Lilosophy shall dry Affection’s tear: 

For what, alas! can length ot days bestow, 

But lengthen’d misery aud lengthen’d woe ? 

"Vis but in vain to draw precarious breath, 
Shivering bencath th’ impending dart of Death ; 
Benumb’d in dull forgetiulness to sleep, 

Or tor expiring friends to wake and weep ; 

Like some old oak, upon a naked strand, 
The relict of a fallen grove to stand ; 
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Upon whose wither’d, bald, and blighted head, 
The damps of every passing cloud are shed; 

From whose bare trunk, now mouldering in decay, 
Each passing tempest tears some limb away ; 
Whose roots, expos’d beneath th’ inclement sky, 
No more its vital nourishment supply ; 

Th’ incumbrance of the soil it falls at last. 

Th’ unheeded victim of some wintry blast. 

But though to Him the loss of life be small, 
What have not they to dread, who mourn His fall? 
What have not they to dread, who still remain 
To hear the doleful clink of slavery’s chain ; 

‘To see its low’ring clouds diffus’d around, 

In one wide waste creation to confound ¢ 

While all benumb’d in deathlike sleep obey 

One mighty Master’s universal sway ; 

From whose vindictive wrath no power can save, 
No earthly retuge shelter—but the grave ! 

F’en Atric’s sons, condemn’d in hopdess toil 
To till, in torrid climes, th’ unhealthfu: soil, 
Their Patron’s tall in dumb despair shall hear, 
And drop, ’mid bloody sweats, the sileat tear : 
Wearied and spent, while o’er his achisg head 
Their hottest fires meridian sunbeams shed, 
While ebbing life exudes at every pore, 

And e’en the lash can now extort no more 3 
The slave for Freedom’s friend shal! heave a groan, 
And in His fate awhile forget his own, 

And can then hope no distant comrort show ? 

No tuture bliss irradiate present woe? 

Yes :—spite of all the cold narcotic .ore 

Which reason spreads where tancy loves to soar; 
Which holds in philosophic doubts contin’d 
Each source of scutiment and spring of mind; 
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What no deep search-of science can unfold, 
Shall modest faith with sacred awe behold; 
And teach, as through yon boundless space of skies 
Worlds beyond worlds in endless myriads rise, 
O’er each presiding emanations reign, 

Direct their orbits and their fires maintain ; 

While one Almighty universal soul 

Lives in each part and regulates the whole ; 
Bidding in infinite succession flow 

Whatever beams above or breathes below ; 

And, still advancing on from sphere to sphere, 

As intellectual brightness burns more clear, 

Th’ ethereal efflux, tiil its splendors shine 

Pure and immortal as its source divine ! 

Then shall th’ uncumber’d Spirit freely rove 
With those who living, most deserv’d its love 3 
Whose virtues on the same broad basis stood 
Of private worth employ’d for public good ; 

Who greatly acted, or who wiscly thought, 

And tor their Ccuntry’s freedom tol’ d or fought ; : 
Who in the glorious cause each eilort tried, 

And justly triurph’d, or unjustly died ; 

Who, to no sects or party’s views coniin’d, 
Sought but the ceneral welfare of mankind. 

Then in th’ eternal mansions of the blest 

Shall good Timoleon welcome Thee his guest ; 
Approving Dori: anod his hoary head, 

And wipe the tear o’er fallen Genoa shed: 

While happier Washington shall feel the tlame, 
He living felt, rekmdle at thy name; 

And, conscious of what few have understood, 
‘That to be truly great is to be good, 

Look down on despots, who shail blushing own, 
He best deserv’d, wao dar’d despise a throne. 
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With kindred warmth Epaminondas glows, 
While Solon’s wisdom in ‘alt numbers shows 
How all the Poct’s elegance refin’d 
All that the Legislator’s skill design’d. 
Around, the intellectual feast to share, 
Congenial Spirits float in ambient air ; 
And garlands, gather’d from ambrosial bowery 
Entwine with wreaths of amaranthine flowers. 
Yet sure, triumphant o’er this nether world, 
Some ruling fiend his banners hath unfurl’d ; 
Who, in those fields, where guiltless thousands ried, 
And winged death on every ‘bullet sped, 
Where wild promiscucus slaughter rag’d aroun, 
And purple torrents drench’d re thirsty groun, 
From civil vengeance join’d to ho stile strife, 
Preserv’d secure its great Oppressor’s life ; 
While He, whose hand had check’d his lawless way, 
Untimely falls in premature decay ; 
Just when distress had made his Country wise, 
Aud pressing danger oped its Rulers’ eyes ; 
When taught, too late perhi ips | by errors past, 
They listen’d to the voice of truth at last; 
Obe yd that counsel, which, obey’d w hen civen, 
Had sooth’d the wrath, and stay’d the boit of Lecven,. 
O may our late contrition yet prevail, 
And Heaven protect, where hum: in succours fail 
May that jr int Power, which claim’d HIM for its vWwn, 
Propitious still in Freedom’s cause be shown; 
— its glorious gift, nor take trom man 
What best remains ot his Creator’s plan! 
Then round rHyY tomb shall happy myriads raise 
The song of gratitude and hymna ot tp raise ; 
With liberal heart bestow what envious pride 
To all THY viriues, livine » long denied ; 
And, to the me nory of THY C 
WITH GLORY¥’S RICHEST SPLENDOURS CROWN THY 
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Tuts s my Natat Day! To me, the thought 
Awakas serious musings, and the sigh 

Of sofen’d recollections Heretofore, 

This ‘ay has ne’er return’d, since manhood shap’d 
My vayward heart, not finding me the dupe 

Ot teerish day-dreams, and the very slave 

Of Ibpe’s delicious phantasies. This day 

Has .e’er return’d, not finding me possest 

Of ver, whose parent-claims to love were lost 

In Fiendship’s mightier attributes! O Ged! 

Andam I doom’d this very day to know 

Thos dreams, Hope’s phantasies, and my first friend, 


For ever gone! 






















—It boots not to complain ; 
Therefore will I, with meck and bowed thoughts, 
Muse calmly on life’s desolated path ! 
As the way-wanderer, who the onward track 
Gazes unanxious, tho’ the bleak day tade— 
Tho’ the wet winds sweep chilly ; and the bark, 
Of shepherd’s watch-dog, from the far-off hill, 
Die on the gusty blast, if he reflect 
That still in scenes remote, a goodly home 
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Awaits his wearied feet. Yes, so can I 

Look on life’s waste with the composed smile 

Of resignation (tho’ amid that waste, 

For me no flow’ret blossom) hoping yet 

'To enter the abode where tears are wiped 

From every eye, where the dear buried friend 

Shali recognise her long-bewilder’d child ! 
Yet let me, as I travel on, if chance 

A pilgrim, like myself, cross the drear scene 

I nceds must tread, mingle with his my tears 

For this bad w orld—beguile the little hour 

With what my spirit from its scanty store 

May spare, in kindliest sort, to entertain 

One haply not unsuffering ;—then pursue 

My simple path, nor let the woes or joys 

Of weak, self-satisfied Humanity, 

Break the long sabbath of my centred soul. 

Enough, if I the vacant moment soothe 

With social intercourse ! ’Tis not in man 

To fill the aching breast ! My God thou know’st 

How the heart pines, that rests on human love. 





THE TRIUMPHAL CAR OF MEDICINE. 
Translation of Verses at the End of Dr. Darwin's Zoonomia, 


He comes !—his brandish’d arms I see from far, 
And hear the thunder of Hygeia’s car: 

Phoebus with laurel binds his brow—and [Fame 
Sounds from her silver trump his deatiless name ! 
Hurrying behind, rides Age, with feeble cry, 

Eager to tell the sage, that he must die! ~ &. L. Be 
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BY THE LATE MISS ELIZA RYVES. 






A wew fallen lamb, as mild Emmeline past, 
In pity she turn’d to behold, 

How it shiver’d and shrunk from the merciless blast, 
Then fell all benumb’d with the cold. 












She rais’d it, and touch’d by the innocent’s fate, 
Its soft form to her bosom she prest ; 

But the tender relief was afforded too late, 
It bleated, and died on her breast. 


The moralist then, as the corse she resign’d, 
And weeping, spring flowers o’er it laid, 

Thus mus’d, ‘* So it fares with the delicate mind, 
To the tempests of fortune betray’d. | 


* Too tender, like thee, the rude shock to sustain, 
And denied the relief which would save, 

"Tis lost ; and when pity and kindness are vain, 

Thus we dress the poor sufferer’s graye !” 
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. LINES, 


Lo the Memory of the Rev. G. Wakefield. 








E'rrenp of departed worth ! whose pilgrim feet 
‘Trace injur’d merit to its last retreat, 

Oft will thy steps imprint the hallow’d shade, 
Where Wakefield’s dust, embalm’d in tears is laid ; 
* Here (wilt thou say) a high undaunted soul, 
That spurned at palsied caution’s weak controul— 
A mind by learning stored, by genius fired, 

In Freedom’s cause with generous warmth ‘inspired, 
Moulders in earth; the fabric of his fame 

Rests on the pillar of 2 spotless name !” 

Fool of corruption—spaniel slave of power! 
Should thy rash steps in some unguarded hour 
Profane the shrine, deep on thy shrinking heart 
Engrave this awful moral, and depart! 

That not the shafts of slander, envy, hate, 

The dungeon’s gloom, nor the cold hands of fate, 
Can rob the good man of that peerless prize 

Which not pale Mammon’s countless treasure buys. 
The conscience clear whence secret pleasures flow, 
And friendship kindled ‘mid the gloom of woe, 
Assiduous love that stays the parting breath, 

And honest fame triumphant over death. 

For you, who o’er the sacred marble bend, 

To weep the husband, father, brother, friend, 
And, mutely eloquent, in anguish raise 

Of keen regrets his monument of praise 
¥YOL. Vill. ¥ 
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May Faith, may Triendship, dry your streaming eyes, 
And Virtue mingle comfort with your sighs ; 

Till Resignation “softly stealing on, 

With pensive smile bid ling’ring grief begone, 

And tardy ‘Time veil o’er with gradual shade, 

All but the tender tints you would not wish to fade. 
Le. Ae 






















EPITAPH, 
On his Sister, Lady Betty Mansel; 


LY JOHN LORD HERVEY. 






Reaper attend! and if thine eye let fall 

A silent tear, confess it Nature’s call: 

Consign’d to God, from whom the blessing came, 
Here lye the precious relics of that frame, 

Which, when inform’d with life, attractive shin’d 
With all we hope or wish of woman kind. 

‘Those different attributes of chaste and fair, 

(When join’d how lovely; yet alas! how rare !) 
Which charms united did in her combine ; 

The sex was female, but the soul divine: 

Virtue, discretion, and a graceful ease, 

(l’or sure in her ’twas natural to please,) 

Adorn’d her manners in each sphere of life, 

‘The daughter, friend, the sister, and the wife: 

‘Lhis treasure lost, what tongue can speak the smart 
Her mourning parents feel, and ev ery kindred heart? 
But chicfly his, whose faithful bosom prov’d 

"The last endearments of his sole belov’d ; 

Yet mourn not, youth, the lot to either given, 
You've liv’d in Paradise, she lives in Heav’n. 
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PROLOGUE, 


As intended to have been Spoken before the Dramatic Enter- 
tainment of “ Not at Home,” by R. C. Dailas, Esq. 


WRITTEN BY WALLER RODWELL WRIGHT, ESQ ¥ 


PL ALANA REET ee 


-~ 





Our Author, anxious for your approbation, 

Has sent me here by way of preparation ; 

But undetermined still what means to use, 

To recommend this bantling of his Muse : 

From thought to thought with double haste he roy’d, 

As fancy led or judgment disapproved ; 

I could not bear to see him thus perplex’d, 

So cried, “ Vl take your title for my text.” 

At home, or not at home—-Oh ! tis a theme 

As vast as Folly’s never-failing stream. 

Why, Not at home’s the vice of modern days, 

Which every age, and sex, and rank displays; 

And Coxcombs, from the ’Prentice to the Peer, 

Disdain the limits of their proper sphere.— 
Observe my Lord—the copy of his groom— 

In all the scenes of vulgar lite at home ; 

At home to all the Puligistic train, 

Lord of the ring and hero of the rein: 

dut not at home when tradesmen would be paid, 

Or worth and genius supplicate his aid ; 

And least at home, Oh! mean and sroveling mind ! 

Jn that high station which his birth assigned, 


* Author of the Poem entitled Hons Tonicer, 
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In those dull moments when ennui prevails, 
And beaux forget to call, and scandal fails, 
What dame of fashion e’er can condescend 
At home the solitary hours to spend ? 

At home! Oh monstrons! is there then no way 
‘Yo kill the languor of the irksome day ? 

Call my barouche! I’ll drive to Lady Bloom : 
a mutual watchword still is—Not at home: 
And Mrs. Shuttle, odious, rustic creature ! 
Whose suppers we endure from mere good nature. 
Brisk at his post, and practised in reply, 

‘The powdered footman tells the ready lie; 
Not so the simple lad just come to town, 
Searce half a coxcomb, more than half a clown, 
With awkward shame he turns his head away, 
And blushing stammers—Not at home to-day. 
‘To Bond Street next to cheapen fans and laces, 
Or buy at Overton’s the Loves and Graces. 
These follies drive away the morning spleen ; 
Rout, Opera, Concert close the evening scene. 
Thus having trod the giddy circle o’er, 
"Vill fashion pals, and folly charms no more, 
Listless and tir’d, at length she condescends 
To pass one night at home—but sees her friends, 
Forth fly a thousand cards, and caeh conveys 
Her summons, couch’d in true laconic phrase ; 

Her Ladyship at home.—Well ! view her there: 
Order your coach at ten to Berkeley square ; 
Along the crewded staircase foree your way, 
Where costly flowers their mingled sweets display : 

Approach the long saloon where, blazing bright, 

Rich chandeliers refract the varied light, 

Her sofa deck’d with oriental pride, 

All Egypt’s monsters grinuing at her side, 
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Midst shapeless mockeries of Greece and Roine, 

In tawdry pomp—my lady is at home. 

While these gay scenes her restless thoughts employ, 
She scarcely feels a transient gleam of joy ; 

With vacant eye reviews the splendid dome, 

And sighs that—TLappiness is not at home. 


Not such their HomE whom Love has taught to know 


From that blest source what real transports flow. 
Home! ’tis the name of all that swectens life; 
It speaks the warm affection of a wile, 

The lisping babe that prattles on the knee 

In all the playful grace of infancy, 

The spot where fond parental love may trace 
The growing virtues of a blooming race : 

Oh! "tis a word of more than magic spell, 

Whose sacred power the wanderer best can tell ; 
He who, long distant from his native land, 

Feels at her name his eager soul expand: 
Whether as Patriot, Husband, Father, Friend, 
To that dear peint his thoughts, his wishes bend ; 
And sull he owns, where’er his footsteps roam, 
Liie’s choicest blessings center all—-at home. 


FROM MARTIAL. 


EPIGRAM 78 B. VIII. 











‘Tue simple truth I wish to hear, 
Nothing so gratetul to my ear!” 

This, when your speeches you rehearse, 
Or long essays in prose and verse, 

Is still to me your constant cry, 

And ’twere unfriendly to deny. 

Come then—But simple truth, I fear, 
Will not be grateful to your eay. 
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Tue deep'ning shades o’erspread the golden west, 
The mottled clouds sweep on before the breeze, 
Rude Labour leaves his weary sons to rest, 
And sea-like murmurs sound among the trees, 


The muffled owl sails by on silent wing, 
The downy moth pursues his dusky way, 
Light-crested gnats their busy ¢ carols sing, 
And closing flow’rets mourn departing day. 


Soft dews descending bathe the thirsty ground, 
A mingled fragrance cheers the pensive night, 
Dim rising vapours slowly roll around, 
And wand? ring glow-worms shed their emerald light, 


Now breathe the high romantic love-lorn tale, 
And mix ideal scenes of fairy bliss ; 

Let airy harps from every passing gale 
Steal heav’nly notes with soft enchanting kiss. 


The mingled charm shall cheat my ardent soul ; 
And, gleaming through the dim fantastic light, 
Bright shadowy ‘forms around my head shall roll, 
And golden visions bless my ravish’d sight. 
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THE BARBER. 


PARODY UPON GRAY’S CELEBRATED ODE 
OF “ THE BARD *.” 


BY THE HON. THOMAS ERSKINE, 


A a ut of a Pindaric Ode, from an old ! Manuscript 
in the Museum, which Mr. Gray certainly had in his 
Lye when he wrote his ** Barn.” 


I. 


‘ Rern seize thee, scoundrel Coe! 

Confusion on thy frizzing wait; 

Hadst thou the only comb below, 

¢ Thou vever more shouldst touch my pate, 

‘ Club hor queue, nor twisted tail, 

¢ Nor e’en thy chatt’ring, barber! shall avail 

‘ To save thy horse-whipp’d back from daily fears ; 
From Cantab’s curse, from Cantab’s tears 

Such were the sounds that o’er the powder’d pride 
Of Coe the Barber seatter’d wild dismay, 

As down the steep of Jackson’s slippery lane 

He wound with puffing march his toilsome tardy, way, 


e 


. 


~~ 


* This Parody was written at Trinity College, Cambridge, near 
two and forty years ayo ; and arose from the circumstance of the 
Author’s Barber coming too late to dress hitin at bis lodeines, at the 
siopoft Mr, Jackson, an apothecary at Cambridge, where he lodved, 
ull a vacancy in the College, by which he lost his dinner in the 
Hall: when, in imitation of de despairing Bard, who propnecied 
tle destruction of King Edward’s race, he poured forth his curses 
upon the whole race of Barbers, predicting their ruin in the sim- 
plic: ity ot a tuture generation, 
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II. 





In a room, where Cambridge town 

Frowns o’er the kennels’ stinking flood, 

Rob’d in a flannel powd’ring gown, 

With haggard eyes poor Erskine stood ; 

(Long his beard, and blouzy hair, 

Stream’d like an old wig to the troubled air ;) 
And with clung guts, and face than razor thinner, 
Swore the leud sorrows of his dinner. 


Hark ! how each striking clock and tolling bell, 
With awful sounds, the hour of eating tell! 

O’er thee, oh Coe! their dreaded notes they wave, 
Soon shall such sounds proclaim thy yawning grave; 
Vocal in vain, through all this ling’ring day, 

The grace already said, the plates all swept away. 


Il. 
Cola is Beau ** tongue, 
That sooth’d each virgin’s pain ; 
Bnight perfumed M** has cropp’d his head : 
Almacks! you moan in vain! 
Fach youth whose high toupee 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-capt head, 
In humble ‘Tyburn-top we see, 
Esplash’d with dirt and sun- -burnt face ; 
Far on before the ladies mend their pace, 
Tlie Macaroni sneers, and will not see. 
Dear lost companions of the coxcomb’s art, 
Dear as a turkey to these famish’d eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy port which warms my heart, 
Ye sunk amidst the fainting Misses’ cries— 
No more I weep—They do not sleep: 


* At yonder ball, a slovenly band, 


I see them sit; they linger yet, 
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‘ With me in dreadful resolution join, 
? To crop with one accord, and starve their cursed line. 


V. 

“ Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
‘ The winding-sheet of barbers’ race ; 
‘¢ Give ample room and verge enough 
‘ Their lengthen’d lanthorn jaws to trace. 
« Mark the year, and mark the night, 
« When all their shops shall echo with affnght, 
‘¢ Loud screams shall through St. James’s turrets ring, 
** To see, like Eton boy, the King! 

~ EUppie s of France, with unrelenting paws 

That scrape the foretops of our aching heads ; 
“ No longer England owns your fribblish laws, 
‘© No more her folly Galha’s vermin feeds. 
« They wait at Dover for the first fair wind, 
¢ Soup-meagre in the van, and snuff, roast-beef behind. 

V. 

Mighty barbers, mighty lords, 
* Low on a greasy bench they lie! 
No pitying heart, or purse, affords 
‘¢ A sixpence for a mutton-pye! 
“ Ts the mealy ’prentice fled ? 
** Poor Coe is gone, all supperless to bed. 
** The swarm that in thy shop each morning 
* Comb their lank hair on forehead flat: 
*¢ Fair laughs the morn, when all the world are beaux, 
While vainly strutting through a silly land, 
‘¢ In foppish train the puppy barber goes, 
“ Lace on his shirt, and money at command, 
“© Regardless of the skulking bailiff’s sway, 
‘¢ ‘That hid in some dark court expects his ev’ning prey. 


ce 


sat, 
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VI. 


The porter-mug fill high, 

Baked curls and locks prepare ; 

Reft of our heads, they yet by wigs may live, 
Close by the greasy chair 

Fell thirst and famine he— 

No more to art will beauteous nature give. 
Heard ye the the gang of Ficlding say, 

Sir John * at last we've found their haunt ; 

To desperation driv’n by hungry want, 

Thro’ the crammed laughing Pit they neal their way, 
Ye tow’rs of Newgate! London’ s lasting shame, 
By many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere poor Mr. Coe, the blacksmith’s + fame, 
And spare the grinning barber's chuckle head, 


VII. 
Rascals! we tread thee under foot, 
(Weave we the woof, the thread is spun :) 
Our beards we pull out by the root; 
“ (The web is . ove; your work is done.”) 
Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me uncurl’d, undinner’d, here to mourn. 



























Thro’ the broad gate, that leads to College Hall, 


They melt, they fly, they vanish all. 

But, oh! what happy scencs of pure delight, 

Slow moving on their simple charms unroll! 

Ye raptrous visions ! spare my aching sight, 

Ye unborn beauties croud not on my soul! ! 

No more our long-lost Coventry we wail : 

Ail hail, ye genuine forms; fair Nature’s issue, hail! 


* Sir John Fielding the active Police Magistrate of that day. 
t Coe’s father, the blacksmith of Cambridge, 
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VII. 

é Not frizz’d and fritter’d, pinn’d and roll’d, 
¢ Sublime their artless locks they wear, 
‘ And gorgeous dames, and judges old, 
¢ Without their tétes and Wigs appear ; 
‘ In the midst a form divine, 
* Her dress bespeaks the Pennsylvanian line, 
Her port demure, her grave, religious face, 
Attemper’d sweet to virgin grace. 
What sylphs and spirits wanton thro’ the air $ 
What crouds of little angels round her play ! 
Hear from thy sepulchre, great Penn! oh hear! 
A scene like this might animate thy clay. 
Simplicity now soaring as she sings, 
Waves in the eye of Heav’ n her Quaker-colour’d WINS. 

IX. 
No more toupees are seen 
‘ That mock at Alpine height, 
‘ And queues with many a yard of ribbon bound, 
‘ All now are vanish’d quite. 
‘ No tongs, or torturing pin, 
‘ But ev’ry head is trimm’d quite snug around: 
Like boys of the cathedral choir, 
Curls, such as Adam wore, we wear ; 
Each simpler generation blooms more fair, 
Till all that’s artificial expire. 
Vain puppy boy ! think’st thou yon essenc’d cloud, 
Rais’d by thy puff, can vie with Nature’s hue? 
‘To-morrow see the variegated croud 
With ringlets shining like the morning dew, 
Enough for me; with joy I see 
The different dooms our fates assign ; 
Be thine to love thy trade and starve ; 
‘ ‘To wear what Heaven bestow’d be mine ;’ 
He said, and headlong from the trap-stairs’ height, 
Quick thro’ the frozen strect, he ran in shabby plight. 
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EPIGRAM. 


ON CERTAIN FASHIONABLES. 








Ye wits and moralists, forbear 
The driving band to blame! 

Their conduct speaks a prudent care, 
And praise may justly claim. 


They’ve heard that he, in lordly state 
Who proudly rears his head, 

May yet be doonr'd by cruel Fate 
‘lo earn his daily bread. 


Too weak the arms of modern beaux 
To delve the stubborn soil ; 

Too weak their heads, alas! Heaven knows, 
To live by mental toil. 


And, therefore, do they seek the skill 
To use the whip and reins, 

Since well the coachman’s place to fill 
Requires nor strength nor brains, 


Should cards and dice their fortunes swallow, 
They still may ’scape starvation, 

For they have learn’d, and then may follow, 
One honest occupation. 

R, Ae D, 








TO PHQ@BE. 





Say, lovely Phebe, why has heaven, 
In every end divinely wise, 

Perfection to thy features given, 
Enchantment to thy radiant eyes ? 


Was it that mortal men might view 
Thy charms at distance, and adore ? 
Ah no! the man who would not woo, 
Were less than mortal, or were more ! 


The budding rose of ruddy dye, 

Burn to be loved, admired, carest, 
We leave not on the stalk to die, 

But snatch its beauties to the breast; 


There, unsurpassed in sweets, it dwells— 
Unless the breast be Phebe’s own; 

There blooming, every bloom excells-—= 
Except of Phabe’s tace alone! 


O Pua@se! life is on the wing, 
And years, like rivers, glide away ; 

To-morrow may misfortune bring—= 

Then gentle girl, enjoy to-day ! 
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Or I a heart less apt to love ! 





f 





ANACREON, 


ODE XIe TRANSLATED. 


Once, a bee, unseen while sleeping, 


Stung the boy, who blood espying 
On his finger, fell a-crying : 


Fiew to Venus, thus complaining : 
Me a little dragon spying, 

Call a bee, has bit your Cupid.” 
“* If a bee can wound so rudely, 


Cupid, think how sharp the sorrows 
Caus’d by thy envenom’d arrows!” 
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Nor had I pour’d in numbers warm, 
A song even Phebe might approve, 
Had she a face less formed to charm, 


Touch’d by Love, from rose-buds creeping, 


Then, both feet and pinions straining, 
“ Oh! mamma, mamma, I’m dyingy 
Which the ploughman- tribe, so stupid, 


“Ah!” quoth Venus, smiling shrewdly, 
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LINES 


To the Memory of the Right Rec. Thomas Percy, date 
Lord Bishop of Dromore, who died Sept 30, 1811. 





ScGMEs GEER BARR 


Ip Fancy sculpture o’er the Poet’s dust 
A guardian Genius jealous of its trust 3 

If civic crowns the Patriot’s worth record, 

Or palms denote the servant of the Lord ; 

Let Percy’s urn these blended symbols lain ny 

To mark the Poet’s, Saint’s, and Patriot’s name : 
He with nice taste the Minstrel’s harp restrung, 
And prais’d the feudal chiefs from whom he sprung: 
Grav’d in his youth on Britain’s classic page, 

A mild Mecenas in his happy age: 

By genius rais’d, to genius still a friend, 

He grac’d the patronage he lov’d to lend ; 
Pleas’d to converse on Shenstone’s flowing strain, 
Great Johnson’s depth, and Goldsmith’s pleasant vein, 
Till buried Sages seem’d to hover nigh, 

And give the vision of an age gone by. 

Yet higher praise is due to Perey’ s bier, 

More than the filial or the gratetul tear ! 

“Twas not enough that, kind and unreprov’d, 
The needy blest him, and his kindred lov’d: 

He, when Rebellion rous’d her murderous host, 
Stoud firm, a Christian Bishop at his post ; 
Preserv’d his flock from Faction’s wild alarms, 
And died at last a Patriarch in their arms: 
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True to the trust the Master-Shepherd gave, 
He only dropt his crosier at the grave, 
Nor let us wonder that his dying bed 
Still like his life benign instruction shed ; 
When in full prospect of the mortal strife, 
He took a tranquil retrospect of life ; 
Nor fear'd the vale his Saviour ence had trod, 
But saw in death a passport to his God. 
Be such thy Pastors, Britain, and defy 
The tempest brooding in thy darken’d sky ; 
I:mbrace thy brother Man in every zone, 
Whate’er his faith; but firmly keep thy own. 
Thy wise forefathers, when they made thee great, 
Kound fast the Mitre to thy Regal State. 
Gay Erin, oft the wily traitor’s spoil, 
Asks other Percys of her Sister-Isle, 
Tho’ hard to rule, and eager to contend, 
Her own warm heart discern’d and lov’d her Friend ; 
Who taught her, by example’s guiding light, 
"That man’s best privilege is acting right. 


JANE WEST. 
November 7. 





ON THE DEATH OF LORD VISCOUNT NELSON. 


O Vatovu R, dear, to every bosom dear, 
Departed valour! take the “ human tear!” 
Call no man, (thus the Sage his counsel gives,) 
Cajl no man fortunate, while yet he lives ! 
How happy, NELson, fled thy generous breath, 
A victor living, victor still in death! 

K. 
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MOSES, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 
CONDUCTING THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL FROM EGYPT TO THE 
PROMISED LAND. 

A Prize Poem ; recited in the Theatre, Oxford, in the Year 1807. 


PLerresr 


On for that spirit which on Moses’ lyre 
Poured from the fount of light celestial fire, 
Or which, ’mid Sion’s courts, in later day, 
Raised to sublime the Monarch-Prophet’s lay ! 
For high the theme these numbers would rehearse, 
High as e’er blest the happier Sons of Verse ! 
A nation fettered, from a tyrant land 
Snatched by an arm outstretched, and mighty hand, 
Through pathless wilds by signs and wonders led, 
While swept twice twenty summers o’er its head, 
And taught at length to rear its infant throne 
Jn distant lands and regions not its own. 
And ask of days that were from elder time, 
Ask of yon orb which visits every clime, 
Jf e’er they heard, since first they rolled along, 
A theme so worthy of an Angel’s song! 

Great was the shout from clad Arabia’s shore, 
* Sunk is Nile’s warrior pride to rise no more !” 
Sublime the triumph swells: to him, the Lord, 
The God of Battles, wakes each tuneful chord ; 
Their full applause the deep-mouth’d clarions raise, 
And virgin timbrels join their softer praise : 
From thousand altars holy perfumes rise, 
And myriads bow in one vast sacrifice. 

Are these the tribes which late by * Sihor’s tide 
Wept o’er their wrongs, and loud for vengeance cried ? 


* Another name for the Nile, 
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Por them Hope beamed not; but a night profound, 
An endless night, seemed gathering fast around ; 
Yet did the Day-spring rise, the captive’s groan 
Went not unheeded to his Father’s throne ; 

Iie heard the mother’ s shrick, in anguish wild, 

Ask from the tyrant’s hand her murdered child*; 
ile saw the toiling slave, the inhuman lord, 

And the keen tortures of the knotted cord. 
Thrice-favoured race! Jehovah’s parent eye 
Marked every tear, and numbered every sigh ! 
And thou; ch tull many a dreary age had shed 
Slavety’s worst woes upon the unsheltered head, 
Though dark and lorg the night, yet morn could bring 
Joy in its eye, and h caling on its wing. 

+ And lo! lie comes, the Seer, whom Greece would 
Wer Guardian-Power by many a fabled name; [claim 
Meeckest of men, by God’s own voice decreed 
His chosen flock, with shepherd care, to lead ; 

For this was Mercy’s arm outstretched to save 
His infant promise from an early grave, 
When Nile’s tamed billow kissed his rushy bed, 

And the green snake played harmless o’er his head : 
For this, when Science taught his wondering view 
‘No read the stars, and look all nature through ; 

When Weaith and Honour led his Youth along, 

And Pleasure wooed him with her Siren song 
for this (as warmed he felt Ins spirit rise, 
And kindling claim its high-born destinies,) 
For this he spurned them all; and now his hand 
Sheds pale dismay on Egypt's trembling land, 


wer 


* Alluding to Pharaoh’s edict for the destruction of all the male 
eliridreia. 

+ Huct has civen a list of the different Deities supposed to be 
the same with Moses. 
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And waves exulting the triumphant Rod, 
Israel’s release, and symbol of his God, 

’Tis past—that hour of death! the eye of light 
On its own towers * looks down, in glory bright: : 
Yet ne’er on host so vast its golden beam, 
Waking, hath shone, as now, with mighty stream 
Of mingled man and herd, from Goshen’s land 
Pours frequent forth, a more than locust band. 

They go; but all is silent as the ttmb— 

For look ! where, columned high in massy gloom, 
Deep as the darkness of the coming storm, 

Moves slow betore the host a giant-form ; 

ne see, as all the twilight landscape fades, 

A pale and dubious light the mass pervades, 
And, as the night rolls on, the wonderous frame 
Pours a broad “glare, and brightens into flame: 
’Tis not the beacon-fire, which wakes from far 
The wandering sons of rapine and of war; 

"Tis not of night’s fair lamp the silvery beam, 
Nor the quick darting meteor’s angry gleam ; 


No! ’tis the pillar’d cloud, * the torch of Heaven,” 


Pledge of the present God, by Mercy given ; 

The sacred boon, by Foosidense supplied, 

by day to cover, and by night to guide. 

And He the great, the eternal Lord, whose might 

All being owns, who spake, and there was light, 

Who gave the Sun the tower of day to keep, 

And the pale Moon to watch o’er nature’s sleep, 

He, present still, shall aid, shall safety yield, 

Thy lamp by mght, by day thy guide and shield, 
Not such their trust, when by the Red Sea fload, 

Trembling and taint, the affrighted Myziads stood, 


* Heliopolis. 
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When War foamed fierce behind, and from the wave 
Despair dark frowning yelled, ** Behold thy grave:” 
When spurred to insult rude, the impatient crowd 
Chid the meek man of God, and murmur’d loud: 
** Was it for this, that Nile’s obedient flood 
“ Rolled, at thy word, a sea of death and blood? 
‘** For this, to life did every sand-grain spring, 
And Famine lurk beneath the insect’s wing? 
‘¢ Was it for this, the Sun forgot to rise, 
“ And midnight darkness veil’d the noonday skies ? 
“ Or when, high-borne upon the sweeping blast, 
** The avenging Spirit ef Destruction passed, 
“And dealt, with viewless arm, that mortal blow, 
“ Which laid the blooming hopes of Egypt low ; 
** Was it for this, the frowning Seraph staid 
‘* The fiery vengeance of his deathful blade : 
“ Bent on the hallow ed blood his altered eye, 
* Owned Mercy’s pledge, and pass'd innocuous by ; 
‘© And spared us, but to clut the savage sword, 
Or groan once more beneath a tyrant lord ?” 
Peacc, impious doubts! rebellious murmurs, hence ! 
Mark the raised wand, and trust Omnipoteince !— 
Tis done! obedient to the high decree 
Wave parts from wave, and sea rolls back from sea ; 
‘Fill, sudden checked as by the wintry hand 
Of the stern North, the solid waters stand. 
The pillar’d flames, while gathering darkness falls, 
Shed passing radiance on the crystal walls ; 
And now those caves, where dwelt primeval Night, 
Drink the warm spirit of the orient light ; 
Swift through the abyss the pure effulaence flies, 
And earth’s ‘foundations burst on human eyes. 
But see! where Egypt comes! with steed and car, 
And thousands, panting for the spoils of war; 
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Bold waves her plume, and proud her banners sleamy 
As now they basked in Victory’s golden beam ; 
The war-trump speaks ; maddening she spurns the shores, 
Aud through the yawning surges headlong pours. 
But where is Egypt now? Where all her might, 
Her steeds, her cars, her thousands armed for tight ? 
Where is the bannered pride that waved so high ? 
And where the trump that told of victory? 
All, all are past; the chained and fettered deep, 
J.oosed trom its bonds, at one tremendous sweep 
Whelmed all their hopes, and not a wreck is seen, 
To tell to future times that they had been 
And thou, infatuate Prince, of stubborn mould, 
Awed by no ge by no power controlled ! 
Hast thou too felt that arm thy soul defied ? 
}Iow is thy glory fallen! how changed thy pride. 
For Hope had fondly deemed thy death-cold clay 
Should mock Corruption’s worm, nor know decay ; 
But ne’er thy scattered bones shall now be hid 
Jn the dark bed of thy proud pyramid: 
But thou, vain boaster, and thy meanest slave, 
Alike must glut the monsters of the wave. 
And now, perchance, Redeemed of [leaven, for you 
HIope paints new lands, 1 in Fancy’s fairest hue ; 
Of scenes perchance she tells, more heavenly blest 
Than Tempe’s vale, or Leuce’s fabled rest, 
Where vernal flowers ’mid Autumn’s truitage blow, 
Where milky streams and honied waters flow ; 
Ah, trust her not! Yet stay, fond Fl: atterer, stay, 
For long and sad shall be the wandcrer’s way, 
And scarce an eye, that now so brightly beams, 
Shall feast on Carmel’s palms, or Siloa’s streams, 
Then once‘again thy fairy vision sive, 
Pour warmer tints, bid fresher colours liye; 
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It must not be, before the tempest fly 
Hope’s rainbow hues, and darkness shrouds the sky. 

What now avails their days, with wonders blest, 
The unwasting sandal and unchanging vest? 

What boots it. now, that Morn’s ambrosial dews 
Uncloying sweets, angelic food diffuse ? 

That balmy Eve, upon her dusky wings, 

A feathered cloud, a heaven-sent banquet brings ? 
For taint and feeble, on Rephidim’s plain, 

Lies like a scattered fold, the sinking train ; 

While the flushed cheek and panting breast proclaim 
That fierce within them burns the thirsty flame. 
Around in vain they cast the imploring eye,— 

"Tis all, one waste of sand, one blaze of sky ! 

Oh how their souls for Marah’s waters yearn, 

And ask the bitter draught they late could spurn : 
But past are Marah’s streams, and far away 

O’er Elim’s wells the verdant palm-trees plvy : 

No more their hearts are cheered by Freedom’s smile, 
But many a warm sigh speeds, to where the Nile 
Rolls its cool waves through bower or fertile plain, 
And Life seems lovely, though it wear a chain. 

But must they die? Will He, their Guardian Power, 
4 orsake them in affliction’s darkest hour ? 

No! He their prayer hath heard; at His command, 
The mighty leader lifts the sovereign wand ; 
Astonished Horeb feels, at every pore, 

Strange waters gush, and springs unknown before ; 
Swift o’er the sands the new-born currents glide, 
And breezes freshen round the rolling tide. 

In sudden terror fixed, and mute amaze, 

Doubting awhile, the exhausted myriads gaze; 

Then bursts their rapture forth; and young and old, 
Crowd over crowd, like gathering surges, rolled, 
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Press to the stream, and send to Heaven a cry 
Of high-raised joy, of grateful ecstasy. 
And did thy sons, with more than ‘tilial ¢: ire, 
Their Father’s love in holiest memory bear? 
And did no toul revolt, no deep-dyed crime, 
Stain the fair record of succeeding time? 
Ah, witness Thou, whose zeal indignant trod 
Prone in the dust the people’s s idol-god ! ! 
And, witness Thou, that oft, in folly proud, 
U ngrateful Judah spurned the faith he vowed; 
Transgressed the Law by matchless wisdom planned, 
And dared the wrath of Heaven’s ave nging hand. 
Not such your promise, false, apostate race, 
When pale ye bowed at Sinai’s trembling base ; 
Shrunk trom the trumpet’s blast, and shook with f ear, 
As more than mortal accents met your ear. 
Why didst thou tremble, Sinai? Why were spread 
Clouds and thick darkness round thy mystic head ? 
Why like a furnace glowed thy groaning womb, 
And shot red volumes through the investing gloom? 
Let him declare, who in that dread abode, 
Tremendous thought! held converse with his God ! 
And sure nu mortal voice was that, whose sound 
Hushed the big thunder’s pealing full around ; 
No mortal voice was that, whose mighty din 
Shook the firm frame, and moved the soul within: 
No, from yon cloud eternal accents brake, 
And lie, the God of gods, Jehovah spake ; 
Karth, seas, and skies confessed the Almighty word 


Which gave them birth; which must again be heard, 


When, like a vapour, they shall melt away— 
Ol shiaiite morn! Oh great, terrific day ! 
Such as hath never been, since first, w hen Time 
Phrough hymuing orbs began his march subline ; 
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Nor shall be more, till, wrapt in billowy fire, 
Worlds headlong rush, and Nature’s self expire. 
Yet though by God’s own voice the Law was giyen, 
Graved by His hand, in characters of Heaven ; 
Though Mercy smiled, though threatening Vengeance 
Jacob’s false sons Jehovah’s power disowned; [frowned, 
Yet still His eye watched o’er them, still He spread 
His guardian pinions o’er His people’s head, 
Still bore them on, till, in triumphal pride, 
Their sacred banner waved o’er Jordan’s tide. 
And He, their Priest, their Prophet, and their Chief, 
Source of their bliss, and solace of their grief, 
Oh must not He through Jordan’s refluent wave 
Still lead the host, his arm so oft could save ? 
Must not those hands, which, heavenward raised, made 
Of the proud hopes of stubborn Amalek ; [ wreck 
Which bowed pale Bashan’s thousands in the fight, 
And crushed the aspiring crest of Sihon’s might, 
Must not those hands, with vengeance not their own, 
Tear haughty Canaan from his guilty throne? 
No, Meribah forbids; yet Mercy’s prayer 
Smooths the dark frown which Justice seemed to wear. 
From Pisgah’s hallowed height the Seer surveys 
Scenes yet to be, and deeds of future days ; 
Sees, unassailed, the firm and solid wall 
Bow tu the clanging war-trump’s sevenfold call; 
Views federate monarchs, trembling and dismayed, 
Bend to the conquering might of Joshua’s blade; 
And kindling marks, in triumph’ S happiest hour, 
Jehovah’s banner float from Salem’s tower, 
But, gift diviner far! his raptured eyes 
See the true Prophet, the Messiah rise ; 
View Heaven revealed, and, as from scenes too bright 
Retiring, shrink into the shades of night. 
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Where, boast of Israel, is thy secret tomb *? 
Did Earth receive thee to her parent womb? 
Did Seraph-hands prepare the viewless pyre? 
Or didst thou mount unchanged on wings of fire ? 
For many a tear o’er thee did Israel shed, 
And mourned thy spirit, as thy cold corse, dead ; 
Nor causeless mourned, for ne’er their thoughts ‘could 
To deathless life, to ‘worlds beyond the skies : [ rise 
O it was dark with them ; to their weak sight 
The future all was wrapt in deepest night; 
Or trembling Hope the distant scene displayed, 
Dim as the morn’s grey dawn, or evening's shade. 
But on our view, bright beaming from afar, 
Breaks the blest ray of Bethlehem’s Morning Star, 
While, purged from every film, Faith’s angel eye 
Mock’s Time’s thin veil, and scans Eternity. 
For Christ, our holier Passover, is slain, 
Lamb without spot, and pure from every stain, 
Pledge of that love, whose might resistless broke 
Sin’s fiercer reign, and Satan’s heavier yoke ! 
And He is present still—He still shall bless 
The thorny path of life’s rough wilderness, 
He still bids springs of living waters rise, 
And heavenly food, with ceaseless care, supplies. 
And when by Death’s cold stream we trembling stand, 
The stream which bars us from our Promised Land, 
His voice shall calm our fears, His hand shall guide 
Our fainting footsteps through that fiercer tide, 
And land us safely on our Canaan’s shore, 
Where Toil, and Tears, and Death are known no more. 
MATTHEW ROLLESTON. 
University College. 


, * Deut, xxxiv. & “ But no man knoweth of his tomb to this 
say.” 
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DIALOGUE, 


FROM THE PH@NISSZ OF EURIPIDES, 








There are two passages of the Greek Tragediang, one in this Drama, 


and another on the very same subject in the "Emra Em: On€ase of 
ZEschylus, which have always struck me with peculiar force as 
the most lively representations of reality, afforded by the ancient 
models. The idea has been adopted by Sheridan, in the popular 
Play of Pizarro, and received the applause it deserved. Your 
readers will immediately recollect the scene in which a young 
boy, mounted on a tree, describes to his blind father what he 
sees of a battle, supposed to take place at some distance from the 
stage. ‘The same effect is also produced by Homer, in the beauti- 
ful scene of Priam and Helen, on the walls of Troy. ‘Lhis was 
probably the original which both Agschylus and Euripides had in 
view. I have endeavoured in the following fines to give some 
image of the design, but not an accurate translation of the words 
of the latter poet. An old man, the preceptor of the family of 
(Edipus, is standing on a plattorm before the palace, overlooking 





the adjaceat fields, and the encampment of the allied powers, 
Autigone descends from her apartment to join him, and a Diae 
logue eusucs In lyreguiar measure. 

em 





ANTIGONE, 
‘GUARDIAN of my early day! 
Str tch forth thine aged arm to be 
The id supporter of my way, 
y ny yuide my trembling feet to thee ! 


OLD MAN, 
‘Lake, Virein, take this faithful arm, ’tis thine. 
Behold, fair Maid, a scene that claims thy care ; 
$n martial pomp arrayed (a threatening line) 
Pelasgia’s warriors stand embattled there. 
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ANTIGONE. 


Gods! what a sight; the moving field 
Beams, like a polished brazen shield ! 


OLD MAN. 


Oh not in vain has Polynices dared 

Invade his native land. He comes prepared. 

Ten thousand horsemen on his march attend, 

Ten thousand glittering spears surround their friend. 


ANTIGONEs 


What beams of brass, what iron gate, 
Can save Amphion’s sacred state ? 


OLD MAN. 


Be calm, my Child, the city fears no wound, 
Be calm, and safely view th’ embattled ground. 


ANTIGONEs 
Whose snow-white plume is waving there, 
Far, far, the foremost of the field? 
Who brandishes so high in air 
The blazing terrors “of his shield ? 


OLD MAN, 


The chief from fair Mycenz claims his race, 
Of Lerna’s woods the terror and the grace, 
Far famed Hippomedon. 


ANTIGONE. 


-~Ah, me! 
What darkness in his tace I see! 
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How fierce his air! His form how vast ! 
Some earth-born giant was his sire ; 

He owes his birth to deepest Night, 

Unlike the children of the Light; : 
Whom Heaven bestows and men ication 
And that intolerable fire 

Flames from his eyes, mankind to blast, 


OLD MAN. | 
On Dirce’s springs, my daughter, cast thy sight, 
Where stands another chief (and burns for fight), 
Tydeus the strong, in whose undaunted breast 
Th’ Etolian God of Battles rules contest. 


ANTIGONE. 


Is that the chief so near allied 
To my own brother's gentle bride ; 
How strange his arms ie nodding crest, 
How rude his half-barbaric vest! 
But who is that, of front severe, 
Who takes near Zethus’ tomb his stand ? 
Loose o’er his shoulders flows his hair, 
And numerous is his well armed band. 


OLD MAN. 
Thine eyes, fair Maid, Parthenopeus sce, 
The huntress Atalanta’s progeny. 
ANTIGONE. 


But where, oh where, my friend, is he, 
By Zethus’ tomb, or Dirce’s shore, 
Whom, at the self-same hour with me 


(Unhappy hour) my Mother bore? 
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Say, may I trust my wandering eyes ? 

Far off, on Dirce’s willowed coast, 
I see him, faintly shadow’d rise, 

‘The dim resemblance of a ghost— 
I know him by his royal mien, 

His manly form, his eagle-sight— 
Ah! altered have the moments been, 
Since last that manly form was seen 
On Dirce’s smooth and level green ! 

Since last that keen eye’s wakeful light 
Repaid a sister’s fond caress, 

With all a brother’s tenderness. 


EMMELCES. 








EPITAPH 


ON MISS ELLIOT, 


BY THE LATE ARTHUR MURPHY, ESQ. 


Or matchless form, adorn’d with wit refin'd, 
A feeling heart, and an enlighten’ d mind; 

Of softest manners, Beauty’s rarest bloom ; : 
Here Elliot lies, and moulders in her tomb. 

O, blest with genius! early snatch’d away ! 
The Muse, that joyful mark’d thy opening ray, 
Now, sad reverse ! attends thy mournful bier, 
And o’er thy relics sheds the gushing tear ! 
Here Fancy oft the hallow’d mould shall tread, 
Recall thee living, and lament thee dead ; 

Here Friendship ‘oft shall sigh till life be o’er, 
And Death shail bid thy image charm no more, 
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THE NEGRO’S PRAYER, 


BY MR. THELWALL- 





O spirit! that rid’st in the whirlwind and storm, 
Whose voice in the thunder is fear’d,— 
If ever from man, the poor indigent worm, 
The prayer of affliction was heard,;— 
If black man, as white, is the work of thy hand— 
(And who could create him but Thee ?) 
Ah give thy command,— 
Let it spread thro’ each land, 
That Afric’s sad sons shall be free !— 


If, erst, when the man-stealer’s treacherous guile 
Entrap’d me, all thoughtless of wrong,— 
From my Nicou’s dear love, from the infantine smile 
Of my Aboo, to drag me along ;— 
If then, the wild anguish that pierced thro’ my heart, 
Was seen in its horrors by thee, 
QO ease my long smart, 
And thy sanction impart, 
That Afric, at last, may be free !— 
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If while in the Slave Ship, with many a groan, 
I wept o’er my sufferings in vain ; 
While hundreds around me, reply’d to my moan, 
And the clanking of many a chain ;— 
If then, thou but deign’dst, with a pitying eye, 
Thy poor shackled creature to see $ 
O thy mercy apply 
Aftric’s sorrows to dry, 
And bid the poor Negro be free ! 


If here, as T faint in the verticat sun, 
And the scourge goads me on to my toil,— 
No hope faintly soothing, when labour is done, 
Of one joy my lorn heart to beguile ;— 
If thou view’st me, Great Spirit! as one thou hast made, 
And my fate as dependant on thee ;— 
O impart thou thy aid, 
‘That the scourge may be stay’d, 
And the Black Man, at last, may be free. 


‘Thus pray’d the poor Negro; with many a groan, 
Whole nations re-echo'd the prayer ;— 
Heaven bent down its ear,—and the fiat j is known, 
Which Britain, in thunder shall bear.— 
Yes hear it, ye Isles of the Westering deep ! 
‘The Lords of the Ocean maintain, 
No traffic of blood 
Shall pollute the green flood, 
And freedom, tor Afric shall reign, 























Or! smile not, Lady, smile not so, 
Disguise the accents of thy tongue $ 
That smile, that voice, but aid my woe, 
And break a heart most deeply wrung ! 


For thus, in days for ever flown, 
That magic smile, that syren voice, 

Beguil’d this heart, to sorrow prone, 
And bade it tremblingly rejoice. 


OE et a nang iu Me a doses 


Still on that soft enchanting tone, 
With joy extatic F could dwell, 
Still think that smile was mine alone, 
And Fancy’s dreams might aid the spell! 


Alas ! in vain, too late, I see, 

What cruel chains this heart enthrall : 
Those smiles exist, but not for me ; 

Oh ! not for me those accents fall. 


ET ea ge a TS Be! 


Sy = 


Then smile not, Lady ! smile not so, 
Be silent, but for pity’s sake ; 
That smile would aggravate my woe, 
That voice my tortur’d heart would break! 


B. B. We 
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THE DYING NEGRO, 
A POEM. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS DAY AND JOHN BICKNELL *, 
ESQUIRES, 





6 ERE 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following Poem was occasioned by a fact which had recently 
happened at the time of its first publication, in 1773. A negro, 
belonging to the Captain of a West Indiaman, having agreed to 
marry a white woman, his fellow-servant, in order to effect his 
fg 0: had left his master’s house, and procured himself to 
baptized ; but being detected and taken, he was sent on 
and the Captain’s venel, then lying in the river; where, find- 
ing no chance of escaping, and preferring death to another voy- 
age to America, he took an opportunity of stabbing himself. 


As soon as his determination is fixed, he is supposed to write this 
epistle to his intended wife. 








Axw’p with thy sad last gift—the power to die, 
Thy shafts, stern Fortune, now I can defy ; 

[hy dreadful mercy points at length the shore, 
Where all is peace, and men enslave no more ; 
This weapon, even in chains, the brave can wield, 
And vanquish’d quit triumphantly the field: 
Beneath such wrongs let pallid Christians live, 
Such they can perpetrate, and may forgive. 

“ Yet while I tread that gulph’s tremendous brink, 
‘* Where nature shudders, and where beings sink, 


* The lines marked by inverted commas were written by Mr, 
Day. 
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Ere vet this hand a life of sorrow close, 
And end by one determin’d stroke my woes, 
*¢ Ts there a fond regret, which moves my mind 
‘To pause, and cast a lingering look behind? 
~0 my lov’d bride !—for [ have call’d thee mine, 
Dearer than life, whom I with life resign, 
“ For thee even here this faithful heart shall glow, 
** A pang shall rend me, and a tear shall flow. 
How shall I soothe thy grief, since fate denies 
Thy pious duties to my closing eyes? 
I cannot clasp thee in a last embrace, 
‘ Nor gaze in silent anguish on thy face $ 
‘ I cannot raise these fetter’d arms for thee, 
‘< ‘To ask that mercy heaven denies to me ; 
Yet let thy tender breast my sorrows share, 
Bleed for my wounds, and feel my deep despair. 
Yet let thy tears bedew a wretch’s grave, 
Whom Fate forbade thy tenderness to save. 
Receive these sighs, to thee my soul I breathe, 
Fond love in dying groans is all I can bequeathe. 
Why did I, slave, beyond my lot aspire ? 
Why didst thou fan the inauspictous fire ? 
Tor thee I bade my drooping soul revive ; 
Tor thee alone I could have borne to live ; 
And love, I said, shall make me large amends, 
For persecuting foes, and faithless friends : 
Fool that I was! enur'd so long to pain, 
To trust to hope, or dream of joy again. 
Joy, stranger guest, my easy faith betray’d, 
And Love now points to death’s eternal shade ; 
There, while I rest from misery’s galling load, 
Be thou the care of every pitying god ; 
Nor may that demon’s unpropitious power, 
Who shed his influence on my natal hours, 
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Pursue thee too with unrelenting hate, 

And blend with mine the colour of thy fate. 

For thee may those soft hours return again, 
When pleasure led thee smiling o’er the plain: 
Ere, like some hell-born spectre of dismay, 

I cross’d thy path, and darken’d all the way. 

Ye waving groves, which from this cell I view! 
Ye meads, now glittering with the morning dew ! 
Ye flowers, which blush on yonder hated shore, 
That at my baneful step shall fade no more, 

A long farewell !—I ask no vernal bloom— 

No pageant wreaths to wither on my tomb. 
—Let serpents hiss, and night-shade blacken there, 
To mark the friendless victim of despair ! 

And better in th’ untimely grave to rot, 

The world and all its cruelties forgot, 

Than, dragg’d once more beyond the western main, 
To groan beneath some dastard planter’s chain, 
Where my poor countrymen in bondage wait 
‘The slow enfranchisement of lingering | fate. 

Oli! my heart sinks, my dying eyes o’erflow, 
When Memory paints the picture of their woe! 
lor I have seen them, ere the dawn of day, 
Rous’d by the lash, begin their cheerless way ; 
Greeting with groans unwelcome morn’s return, 
While rage and shame their gloomy bosoms burn ; 
Aud, chiding every hour the slow-pac’d sun, 
Endure their toils till all his race was run ; 
** No eye to mark their sufferings with a tear, 

*€ No friend to comfort, and no hope to cheer ; 
Then like the dull unpitied brutes repair 
To stalls as wretched, and as coarse a fare; 

Thank heaven, one day of misery was o’er, 
And sink to sleep, and wish to wake no more. 
Aa2 
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Sicep on! ye lost companions of my woes; 
Kor whom in death this tear of pity flows ; 
Sicep, and enjoy the ouly boon of heaven, 

‘To you in common with your tyrants given ! 
© while soft slumber from their couches flies, 
Still may the balmy blessing steep your eyes 5 
In swect oblivion lull awhile your woes, 

Aud brightest visions gladden the repose ! 

Let fancy, then, unconscious of the change, 
Thro’ our own fields and native forests range ; 
Watt ye to each once-haunted stream and grove, 
And visit every long-lost scene ye love ! 

—1 sleep no more—nor in the midnight shade 
Invoke ideal phantoms to my aid ; 

Nor wake again abandon’d and forlorn, 

‘Yo find each dear delusion fled at morn ; 

A slow consuming death let others wait, 

I snatch destruction from unwilling fate :— 

Yon ruddy streaks the rising sun proclaim, 

‘That never more shall beam upon my shame ; 
Bright orb! for others let thy glory shine, 
Mature the golden grain and purple vine, 
While fetter’d Afric still for Lurope toils, 

And Nature’s plunderers riot on her spoils ; 

Be thairs the gifts thy partial rays supply, 

Be mine the gloomy privilege to die, 

And thou, whose impious avarice and pride 
Tie holy cross to my sad brows denied, 
Forbade me Nature’s common rights to claim, 
Or share with thee a christian’s sacred name ; 
Thou too, farewell ! for not beyond the grave 

Extends thy power, hor is my dust thy slave. 
In vain heaven spread so wide the swelling sea, 
Vast watery barrier, ’twixt thy world and me ; 





Swift round the globe, by earth nor heaven controll’d, 
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ily stern oppression, and dire lust of gold. 
Where’er the hell-hounds mark their bloody way, 
Still Nature groans, and man becomes their prey. 
In the wild wastes of Afric’s sandy plain, 

Where roars the lion thro’ his drear domain, 

To curb the savage monarch of the chace, 
‘There too heaven planted man’s majestic race ; 
Bade reason’s sons with nobler titles rise, 

Lift high their brow sublime, and scan the skies. 
What tho’ the sun in his meridian blaze, 


Dart on their naked limbs his scorching rays ; 
What tho’ no rosy tints adorn their face, 


> 


No silken tresses shine with flowing grace ; 
Yet of ethereal temper are their souls, 

And in their veins the tide of honour rolls ; 
And valour kindles there the hero’s flame, 
Contempt of death, and thirst of martial fame 5 
And pity melts the sympathising breast, 

Ah! fatal virtue! for the brave distrest. 

“« My tortur’d bosom, sad remembrance spare ! 
Why dost thou plant thy keenest daggers there? 
And shew me what I was, and aggravate despair? 
Ye streams ot Gambia, and thou sacred shade ! 
Where in my youth’s first dawn I joyful stray’d, 
Ott have Ll rous’d, amid your caverns dim, 
The howling tyger, and the lion grim ; 

In vain they gloried in their headlong force, 
My javelin piere’d them in their raging course. 
But little did my boding mind bewray, 

The victor and his hopes were doom’d a prey 
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Ah ! what avails the conqueror’s bloody meed, 


generous purpose, or the dauntless deed ! 
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This hapless breast expos’d on every plain, 

And liberty preferr’d to life in vain ? 

Fallen are my trophies, blasted is my fame, 
Myself become a thing without a name, 
The sport of haughty lords, and even of slaves the 

*“* shame. 

“¢ Curst be the winds, and curst the tides which bore 
These European robbers to our shore! 

O be that hour involv’d in endless night, 

When first their streamers met my wondering sight ! 
I call’d the warriors from the mountain’s steep, 
To meet these unknown terrors of the deep ; 
Rous’d by my voice, their generous bosoms glow, 
They rush indignant, and demand the foe, 

And poise the darts of death, and twang the bended 

““ bow: 

When lo! advancing o’er the sea-beat plain, 

I mark’d the leader of a warlike train: 

Unlike his features to our swarthy race ; 

And golden hair play’d round his ruddy face. 
While with insidious smile, and lifted hand, 

He thus accosts our unsuspecting band : 

‘ Ye valiant chiefs, whom love of glory leads 

‘ To martial combats, and heroic deeds ; 

‘ No fierce invader your retreat explores, 

‘ No hostile banner waves along your shores, 

‘ From the dread tempests of the deep we fly, 

‘ Then lay, ye chiefs, these pointed terrors by : 

‘ And QO, your huspitable cares extend, 

‘ So may ye never need the aid ye lend! 

‘ So may ye still repeat to every grove 

‘ The songs of freedom, and the strains of love ? 
Soft as the accents of the traitor flow, 
We melt with pity, and unbend the bow; 
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With liberal hand our choicest gifts we bring, 
And point the wanderers to the freshest spring. 
«© Nine days we feasted on the Gambian strand, 

« And songs of friendship echoed o’er the land *. 
When the tenth morn her rising lustre gave, 

The chief approach’d me by the sounding wave. 
‘ O, youth,’ he said, * what gifts can we bestow, 
¢ Or how requite the mighty debt we owe? 

For lo! propitious to our vows, the gale 

With milder omens fills the swelling sail. 
‘To-morrow’s sun shall see our ships explore 
These deeps, and quit your hospitable shore, 
Yet while we linger, let us still employ 

The number'd hours in friendship and in joy; 
Ascend our ships, their treasures are your own, 
And taste the produce of a world unknown,’ 
“‘ He spoke ; with fatal eagerness we burn,— 
And quit the shores, undestin’d to return ! 

The smiling traitors with insidious care 

The goblet proffer, and the feast prepare, 

Till dark oblivion shades our closing eyes, 

And all disarm’d each fainting warrior lies, 

O wretches! to your future evils blind! 

O morn for ever present to my mind! 

When bursting from the treacherous bands of sleep, 
Rous’d by the murmurs of the dashing deep, 
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* « Which way soever [ turned my eyes on this spot, I beheld 
a perfect image of pure nature, an agrecable solitude, bounded on 
every side by charming landscapes; the rural situation of cottages 
iu the midst of trees; the ease and indolence of the negroes, re- 
cliued under the shade of their spreading foliage ; the simplicity 
of their dress and manners; the whole revived in my mid the 
idea of our first parents, and I seemed to contemplate ‘the world in 
its primitive state. They are, generally speaking, very good-na- 
tured, sociable, and obliging.” —M, Adunson’s Voyage to Semgal, ge. 
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*¢ I woke to bondage and ignoble pains, 
** And all the horrors of a life in chains *. 
** Ye gods of Afric! in that dreadful hour 
‘* Where were your thunders and avenging power! 
Did not my prayers, my groans, my tears invoke 
“¢ Your slumbering justice to direct the stroke? 
‘© No power descended to assist the brave, 
“ No lightnings flash’d, and I became a slave. 
From lord tv lord my wretched carcase sold, 
In Christian traffic, for their sordid gold : 
Fate’s blackest clouds were gather’d o’er my head; 
And, bursting now, they mix me with the dead. 

“ Yet when my fortune cast my lot with thine, 
«¢ And bade beneath one roof our oe 
as Surpris'd I felt the tumults of my breas 
“« Lull’d by thy beauties to unwonted rest. 
** Delusive hopes my changing soul inflame, 
“ And gentler transports agitate my frame. 
What tho’ obscure thy birth, superior grace 
Shone in the glowing features of thy face. 
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* « As we passed along the coast, we very often lay before a 
town, and fired a gun for the natives to come off, but no soul came 
near us. At length we learned by some ships that were trading 
down the coast, that the natives seldom came on board an Et iglish 
ship, for fear of being detained or carried off; yet at last some ven- 
tured on board ; but if these chanced to spy any arms, they would 
all immediately take to their canoes, and make the best of their way 
home.” —Smith’s Voyage to Guinea. 

« It is well known that many of the European nations have, 
very unjustly and inhumanly, “without any provocation, stolen 
away, from time to time, abundance of the people, not only on 
this coast, but almost every where in Guinea, who have come on 
board their ship ina harmless and confiding manner ; these they 
have in great numbers carried away, aud sold in the plantations.’ = 
J. Barbot's Description of Guinea 
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Ne’er had my youth such winning softness seen, 
Where Afric’s sable beauties dance the green, 
When some sweet maid receives her lover’s vow, 
And binds the offer’d chaplet to her brow. 
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While on thy languid eyes I fondly gaze, 
And trembling mect the lustre of their rays, 
Thou, gentle virgin, thou didst not despise 
The humble homage of a captive’s sighs. 
By heaven abandon’d, and by man betray ‘d, 
Each hope resign’d of comfort or of aid, 
Thy generous love could every sorrow end, 
In thee I found a mistress and a friend ; 
Still as I told the story of my woes, 
With heaving sighs thy lovely bosom rose ; 
The tric kling drops of liquid crystal stole 
Down thy fair cheek, and mark’d thy pitying soul : 
Dear drops! upon my bleeding heart, hike balm 
They fell, and soon my tortur "d mind grew calm ; 


Then my lov'd country, parents, friends forgot, 
Heaven I absolved, nor murmur’d at my lot; 
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‘** Thy sacred smiles could every pang remove, 


And liberty became less dear than love. 


— And I have lov’d thee with as pure a fire, 


As man e’er felt, or woman could inspire : 

No pangs like these my pallid tyrants know, 

Not such their transports, and not such their woe, 
Their softer frames a feeble soul conceal, 

A soul unus’d to pity or to feel ; 

Damp’d by base lucre, and repell’d by fear, 

Each nobler passion faintly blazes here. 

Not such the mortals burning Afric breeds, 
Mother of virtues and heroic deeds! 

Descended from yon radiant orb, they claim 
Sublimer courage, and a ficrcer flame. 
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Nature has there, unchill’d by art, imprest 
Her awful majesty on every breast. 

Where’er she leads, impatient of controul, 
The dauntless Negro rushes tu the goal; 
Firm in his love, resistless in his hate, 

His arm is conquest, and his frown is fate. 

‘¢ What fond affection in my bosom reigns ! 
What soft emotions mingle with my pains! 
Still as thy form before my mind appears, 
My haggard eyes are bathed in gushing tears ; 
Thy lov’d idea rushes to my heart, 

And stern Despair suspends the lifted dart— 
O could I burst these fetters, which restrain 
My struggling limbs, and waft thee o’er the main 
To some far distant land, where Ocean roars 

In horrid tempests round the gloomy shores ; — 

To some wild mountain’s solitary shade, 

Where never European faith betray’d ; 

How joyful could f, of thy love secure, 

Meet every danger, every toil endure. 

For thee I'd climb the rock, explore the flood, 

And tame the famish’d savage of the wood. 

When scorching summer drinks the shrinking streains, 
My care should screen thee from his sultry beams ; 
At noon Vd crown thee with the fairest fowers, 

At eve I'd lead thee to the safest bowers ; 

And when bleak winter howl’d around the cave, 
For thee his horrors and his storms I'd brave ; 

Nor snows nor raging winds should damp my soul, 
Nor such a night as shrouds the dusky pole : 

O’cr the dark waves my bounding skiff I’d guide, 
lo pierce each mightier monster of the tide ; 
Thro’ trozen forests force my dreary way, 

In their own dens to rouse the beasts of prey ; 
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¢ Nor other blessing ask, if this might prove 

‘¢ How fix’d my passion, and how fond my love, 

‘ —-Then should vain fortune to my sight display 

« All that her anger now has snatch’d away ; 

‘¢ Treasures more vast’ than Avarice e’er design’d 

‘¢ In midnight visions to a Christian’s mind ; 

The Monarch’s diadem, the Conqueror’s meed, 

That empty prize for which the valiant bleed ; 

“ All that Ambition strives to snatch from fate, 

‘¢ All that the Gods e’er lavish’d in their hate; 

Not these should win thy lover from thy arms, 

Or tempt a moment’s absence from thy charms; 

Indignant would I fly these guilty climes, 

And scorn their glories as I hate their crimes! 

But whither does my wandering fancy rove ? 

Hence ye wild wishes of desponding love ! 

Ah! where is now that voice which lull’d my woes ; 

That Angel face, which sooth’d me to repose? 

By Nature tempted, and with passion blind, 

Are these the joys Hope whisper’d to my mind? 

Is this the end of constancy lke thine? 

Are these the transports of a love like mine? 

My hopes, my joys, are vanish’d into air, 

And now of all that once engag’d my care, 

‘These chains alone remain, this weapon and despair. 
—So be thy life’s gay prospects all o’ercast, 

All thy fond hopes dire disappointment blast ! 

Thus end thy golden visions, son of pride ! 

Whose ruthless ruffians tore me from my bride; 

That beauteous prize Heaven bad reserv’d at last, 

Sweet recompence for all my sorrows past, 

O may thy harden’d bosom never prove 

The tender joys of friendship or of love! 
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Yet may’st thou, doom’d to hopeless flames a prey, 
In unrequited passion pine away ! 
May every transport violate thy rest, 
Which tears the jealous lover’s gloomy breast ! 
May secret anguish gnaw thy cruel heart, 
Till death in all his terrors wing the dart; 
Then, to complete the horror of thy doom, 
A favour'd rival smile upon thy tomb! 
Why does my lingering soul her flight delay ? 
Come, lovely maid, ‘and oild the dreary way! 
* Come, wildly rushing with disorder'd charms, 
And clasp thy bleeding lover in thy arms ; 
‘““ Close his sad eyes, receive his parting breath, 
‘¢ And soothe him sinking to the shades of death ! 
‘QO come—thy presence can my pangs beguile, 
‘¢ And bid th’ inexorable tyrant smile ; 
“ Transported will I languish on thy breast, 
“ And sink enraptur’d to eternal rest: 
* Vhe hate of men, the wrongs of fate forgive, 
‘¢ Forget my woes, and almost wish to live. 
‘‘ Ah! rather fly, lest aught of doubt controul 
‘¢ The dreadful purpose labouring in my soul ; 
“ Tears must not bend me, nor tly beauties move, 
‘ This hour I triumph over fate and love. 
Again with tenfold rage my bosom burns, 
And all the tempest of my soul returns ; 
Again the furies fire my madding brain, 
And death extends his sheltering arms in vain; 
For unreveng’d T fall, unpitied die, 
And with my blood otut Pride's insatiate eye. 
“ Thou Christian God ! to wn om so late 1 bow’ d, 
‘To whom my seul its new allegiance vuw'd, 
* When crimes like these thy injurd power prophane, 
* © God of Nature! art thou call’d in vain? 
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Didst thou for this sustain a mortal wound, 

While Heaven, and Earth, and Hell, hung trembling 
*¢ round ? 

That these vile fetters might my body bind, 

And agony like this distract my mind? 

On thee 1 call’d with reverential awe, 

Ador’d thy wisdom, and embrac’d thy law 3; 

Yet mark ‘thy destin’ d convert as he lies, 

His groans of anguish, and his livid eyes, 

These g galling chains, polluted with his blood, 

Then bid his tongue proclaim thee just and good ! 

But if too weak thy vaunted power to spare, 

Or sufferings move thee not, O hear despair ! 

Thy hopes and blessings | alike resign, 

‘ But let revenge, let swift revenge be mine! 

Be this proud bark, which now triumphant rides, 

Toss’d by the winds, and shatter’d by the tides! 

And may these fiends, who now exulting view 

‘The horrors of my fortune, feel them too ! 

Be theirs the torment of a lingering fate, 

Slow as thy justice, dreadful as my hate ; 

Condemn’d to grasp the riven plank in vain, 

And chac’d by all the monsters of the main; 

And while they spread their sinking arms to thee, 

hen let their fainting souls remember me! 
‘Thanks, righteous God !'—Revenge shall yet be 
** mine 5 

Yon flashing lightning gave the dreadful sign, 

I see the flames of heavenly anger hurl’d, 

I hear your thunders shake a cuilty world. 

The time shall come, the fated hour is nigh, 

When guiltless blood shall penetrate the sky. 

Amid these horrors, and involving night, 

‘* Prophetic visions flash before my “sight : ; 
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“ Eternal justice wakes, and in their turn 
“* The vanquish’d triumph, and the victors mourn ;— 
Lo! Discord, fiercest of the infernal band, 

Fires all her snakes, and waves her flaming brand ; 

No more proud Commerce courts the western ales, 
But marks the lurid skies, and furls her sails ; 

War mounts his iron car, and at his wheels 

In vain soft Pity weeps, and Mercy kneels ; 

He breathes a savage rage thro’ all the host, 

And stains with kindred blood the i impious coast ; 
Then, while with horror sickening Nature groans, 
And earth and heaven the monstrous race disowns, 
“Then the stern genius of my native land, 

*‘ With delegated vengeance in his hand, 

*¢ Shall raging cross the troubled Seas, and pour 
“The plagues of Hell on yon dev oted shore. 

** What tides of ruin mark his ruthless way ! 

“ How shriek the fiends exulting o’er their prey ! 

“ T see their warriors gasping on the ground,— 

“ [T hear their flaming cities crash around.— 

“ In vain with trembling heart the coward turns, 

*¢ In vain with generous rage the valiant burns.— 

‘¢ One cummon ruin, one promiscuous grave, 

“‘ O’erwhelms the dastard, and receives the brave 
“For Afric triumphs 1_-his avenging rage 

** No tears can soften, and no blood ; assuage. 

‘¢ He smites the trembling waves, and at the shock 

“‘ Their fleets are dash’d upon the pointed rock. 

** fe waves his flaming dart, and o’er their plains, 
“Tn mournful silence, Desolation reigns— 

“ T'ly swift, ye years !—Arise, thou glorious morn! 
“Thou great avenger of thy race be born! 

“The conqueror’s palm, and deathless fame be thine! 
*‘ One generous stroke, and liberty be mine ! 
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¢—And now, ye Powers, to whom the brave are dear, 


* Receive me falling, and your suppliant hear. 
“To you this unpolluted blood I pour, 
‘To you that spirit which ye gave restore ! 
« T ask no lazy pleasures to possess, 
“ No long eternity of happiness ;— 
“ But if, unstain’d by voluntary guilt, 
“ At your great call this being I have spilt, 
“ For all the wrongs which innocent I share, 
“ For all I’ve suffer’d, and for all I dare; 
“© lead me to that spot, that sacred shore, 
Where souls are free, and men oppress no more! 





—- 





EPITAPH 
ON MRS. F. LITTLE, 


BY MISS H. MORE. 


Ou! could this verse her bright example spread, 
And teach the living while it prais’d the dead, 
Then, reader, should it speak her hope divine, 
Not to record her faith, but strengthen thine ; 
Then should her every virtue stand contess’d, 
Till every virtue kindled in thy bieast: 

Bot if thou slight the monitory strain, 

And she has liv’d to thee at least in vain; 
Yet let her death an awful lesson give, 

The dying Christian speaks to ail that live ; 
Enough for her that here her ashes rest, 

Till God’s own plaudit shall her worth attest. 
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LINES 


On the Late Rev. Henry Moore, of Liskeard. 
BY MISS LUCY AIKIN. 








Barn of the golden lyre! that pour’d’st again 
Immortal Dryden’s more majestic strain ; 

Taught by the Muse to roll in pomp alung 

The moral thunders of her loftiest song ; 

To fire the soul in god-like Virtue’s cause, 

And wake the echoes of well-earned applause ; 

To raise, for “* Zion’s” fate, the deep-drawn sigh, 
While Horror glares in Pity’s dew-bright eye ; 

Or breathe in fainter notes thy widowed heart, 

With hope, with joy, with love, condemn’d to part ; 
Like a sick babe that weeps itself to rest 

On “ Resignation’s” soft maternal breast ; 

Fix’d on thy page while admiration hung, 

And rapturous wonder chain’d the faultering tongue, 
What struggling passions kindled in my soul, 

The glance indignant flash’d, or gave the tear to roll! 
Was this the man to pine in shades away, 

Uucheer’d by Fortune’s animating ray ? 

To totter feebly on, oppress’d with gloom, 

To cold Obscurity’s unletter’d tomb! 

No, Genius, no! it breaks, the envious cloud, 
Potent no more thy sacred beams to shroud ; 

Haste, to his lips the sparkling goblet raise, 

Rich with the cordial nectar-draught of praise ; 
Tame, bind the laurel round his hoary head, 

And o’er bis fading form thy wings of glory spread ! 
But hush, the warbled notes have reach’d his ear, 
And Rapture sparkles in that falling tear ; 
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That conscious smile exulting Genius fires, 
That throbbing breast extatic Hope inspires. 
Now, now, shall glow the bard’s declining day, 
And late, like summer-suns, fade gloriously away ! 
In vain:—chill Palsy marks his destin’d prize, 
Winged with keen ice the unerring javelin flies— 
The blameless Poet sighs his parting breath, 
And sinks and slumbers in the arms of Death ! 
O! much lamented! on thy modest bier 
Long, long, shall stream the sympathetic tear ; 
Justice shall snatch the tardy trump of Fame, 
And mourning Muses hymn thy favourite name. 
But hence, terrestrial thoughts of vain renown ! 
Thine are the glories of a nobler crown, 
Our transient monuments shall die away, 
Frail as ourselves, the feeble sons of clay: 
Thy spirit soars, from earthly bondage free, 
To grasp the peerless prize——Eternity. 

1803. 
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EPIGRAMS, 
On Garrick and Barry in the Character of King Lear. 


BY MR. KENDAL, OF PETER HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Tu town has found out different ways 
To praise its different Lears . 

To Barry it gives loud huzzas, 
Tv Garrick only tears. 

SS ae 

A king? Aye, every inch a king— 
Such Barry doth appear: 

But Garrick’s quite another thing; 
He's every inch King Lear. 

YOL, VIII, Bb 
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THE RHEDECYNIAN BARBERS. 


AN ODE. 








In the eighteenth century, the Author of the following Parody 
(not a C hrist Church man) being at Oxford, saw, ata distance, 
twelve persons, running at full speed to Christ Church cloisters, 
which they entered: curiosity led him to follow them; when, 
looking through an opening in the door of a certain commoner, 
he saw twelve pale figures, resembling men; they were all em- 
ployed about a youth; and, as they worked, they sung the fol- 
lowing song; when they had finished, they put up their imple- 
ments, and yor taking his own, they scoured away, six to Pecke 
water, and six to the great quadrangle, 


ee — 





Now the sky begins to clear, 
Haste! the powder-bay prepare; 
Showers of sweets, and perfumes dear, 
Hustle in the thicken’d air. 


Blacken’d ivory is the comb, 
With which thy dusky locks we strain ; 
Working many a louse’s doom, 
KREEPER’S woe, and KRaWLER’s bane. 


See the frosted texture grow— 

’Tis of Mar’challe powder made ; 
And the tail that plays below, 
Hangs from ©" on™ s head, 
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White stitch’d shoes, ne’er dipt in “irt, 
Scud the quadrangle along ; 

String in bow-knot neatly girt 
Keep the quarters close and strong. 


Harris Tom *, with unkempt head, 
Charles * the scout, in hurry see, 

Join the beauteous work to aid— 
"Tis the work of frippery ! 


Now the ruddy sun is set, 
Chairs must shiver—students sing ; 
Cap with clattering cap shall meet— 
Bottles crash, and glasses ring ! 


Gently spread the perfumed fat! 
Let us go, and let us fly, 

Where the youths expectant wait, 
Us to powder, us to tie, 


As the gravell’d path we tread, 

Wading through the empuddled square, 
Parapluie of oil silk spread, 

O’er the youthful beau’s drest hair. 


Swift Italia’s perfumes throw ! 
Our’s to plaister, ours to plat ; 

Spite of weather he shall go— 
Gently spread the perfum’d fat. 


Hairs that once, like bristles grim, 
Greasy grew into his neck, 

Soon shall stretch in order trim, 
O’er the dark brown of his cheek. 


* Two Persons well known at Christ Church. 


Bb2 
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Low the ol-lurate curl is laid, 
by our irons straiten’d down ; 
Dress demands the finish’d head, 
Soon the foretop shall be done. 
















Long shall Christ-Church smile with joy, 
Such a head as this to see 5 

Long her strains in praise employ— 
Strains of wit and repartee. 


Milleflcur covers all his pate! 
‘Trickling streams of jas’mine run! 
Wave the putt in silky state ; 
Brothers cease !—the work is done, 


Hail the task, and hail the hands, 
Joy and triumph to our shop ; 
Joy to our barbaric hands ; 
Triumph o’er each blackguard crop, 


r; ; c ex Reg pea ray wil é . 
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Valet! thou that tiest a tail, 
Learn thy business from our song ! 
Christ-Church, thro’ each cloister pale, 
Spread our fame and credit long! 


Brothers, hence! your puffs lay down, 
Kach his powder-bag comprest ; 
Mauy a student in the town 
Waits impatient to be drest. P. He 








MARTIAL, EPIGRAM XXXVI. B. X. 


ON A WINE-MERCHANT. 


Tire vilest of compounds while Balderdash vends, 
Anq brews his dear poison for all his good triends, 
No wonder they never can get him to ‘dine; ; 

He’s afraid they’d oblige him to drink his own wine. 
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LINES, 


IVritten under the full length Shade of Edward Gibbon, 


Esq. as exhibited in his posthumous Works, published by 
Lord Sheffield. 





Trov puny statesman, thou historian bold, 
Struck trom kind Nature’s most fantastic mould, 
Queerest of shades ! hail to thy wondrous sight, 
Which sure the shades below did much atfiright ; 
By Sheffielc’s pious care, with noble clay 

Thy carcase rots, and thou review’st the day. 
Coin’st thou to shew how much it does avail, 

‘To write like ‘Tacitus, and read like Bayle ; 

‘To float in faith ’twixt Mecca, Dort, and Rome; 
Yo live ike Horace, and to die bke Hume ? 
Com’st thou to see if Oxtford’s blear ey’d dons 
Take council from her more enlighten’d sons ? 
Admire the fruit, who could not rear the tree, 
And her dead Socrates behold in thee ; 

Give thee for thy bold censures bolder praise, 
And from these deneaments thy statue raise? 
Whate’er thine errand, welcome from the Styx ! 
Cease now thy wanderings ; dere thy station fix ; 
Thy darling quartus trom the worms protect ; 
Enjoy the utmost heaven thou didst expect ; 
eed on th’ ethereal vapour of thy fame, 

And be, what thou hast toil’d to be-—a Name! 
ACA DEMIQUS, 
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A FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


By Miss Shackleton, Daughter of the learned Quaker, 
Abraham Shackleton of Ballitore, in Ireland, the well- 
























known Tutor to the celebrated Mr. Burke. 








To Britain’s isle a long farewell! 

Where plenty smiles and pleasures dwell ; 

Farewell, ye woods, all waving wide, 

Ye vales attired in summer’s pride, 

Ye towers, which proudly rise in air, 

Ye cots, so cleanly and so fair. 

Now Cambria’s rocky wilds appear, 

Hler mountains rude and valhies drear, 

While solemn midnight rules the sky, 

And darkness veils the dangers nigh, 

Save when the sullen oleams display 

The rocky steep beside our way ; 

While the full torrent’s hollow roar 

Sounds sadly on the sandy shore ; 

And fancy dreads in every shade, 

The midnight robber’s murdering blade. 
And now we view the ocean wide, 

And now the swelling surge we ride :— 

Loud roars the wind, the billows heave, 

Swift bounds the bark from wave to wave ; 

Oppressed with sickness, pale we lie, 

And wish for land,—the land is nigh ; 

Hibernia’s welcome isle appears, 

Returning health our spirits cheers. 
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There, seated in her beauteous bay, 
[blana’s towers their pride display ; 
But there tumultuous Folly raves, 

And high her torch dire Discord waves ; 
Then haste me to my native plain, 
Where all the peaceful Pleasures reign. 
Once more my longing eye devours 

Her sijent stream and modest bowers ; 
Once more the welcome dear | prove 
Of friends, whom, as myself, I love ; 
Once more confess, where’er I roam, 
No place I find so dear as home. 

Oh Thou! whose kind paternal hand 
Preserves by sea, protects by land, 
Grant us sweet peace—'tis thine alone— 
To a tumultuous world unknown ; 
That—whether warring winds engage, 
Or restless human passions rage— 

A sacred refuge we may tind, 

The temple of a quiet mind, 
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TAXATION OF WHISKY, 


AN EPIGRAM. 


Being the Versification of a Reply by the Honourable 





Henry Erskine to a Highlander. 


“ Pray can you tell the reason why 
** Our whisky has been tax’d so high ?” 
“ Why Sir!” said Erskine, “ ’tis that Pitt, 
“© Who some sagacity inherits, 
‘¢ Has on this sort of project hit, 
** In these hard times, to raise our spirits.” 
BENEDICT. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 


IMITATION OF MODERN POETRY. 





Nor a breeze crisp’d the leaves of the bow’r, 
Not a murmur was heard through the air, 

As with twilight approach’d the blest hour 
Love had fixed for a sight of my fair. 


Expectation had flush’d every nerve, 
While on tiptoe I listen’d around, 

Not a soul could my glances observe, 
Not a footstep was heard on the ground. 


Every object now faded from sight, 

While my thoughts were still fix’d on my love, 
O’er my fancy they beam’d such a light, 

That [ mark’d not the darkness shove, 


How my heart beat its cell in my breast, 
As the form of a female I spied, 

Till in rapture to feel myself blest, 
I resolved for a moment to hide. 


Then I heard how she eagerly sought, 
‘To discover the nook where I lay, 

Till I felt so transported, I thought 

Her desires were increased by delay. 
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Round the bow’r she repeatedly mov’d, 
Like an angel that fancy creates, 


When I rushed and exclaimed—“ My beloved !” 


And it hoarsely replied ** Supper waits.” 





A. B. 








IMITATION OF MARTIAL. 


Pr’yrneg, toast-master, order more liquor, 
And tip the brisk waiter a wink: 

Let the bumpers pass quicker and quicker, 
Nor ask us how many we'll drink. 


’T were as likely by drops we'd be able 
‘To measure the punch we consume ; 
All the walnut-shells count on the table, 

Or number the flies in the room. 


How many? we'll match with libations, 
Compute them as high as you may, 

All the clappings and vociferations 
For ‘* God save the King,” at the play. 


Counted bumpers seem grudg’d, like a penny 
Reluctantly paid by a Jew: 

Honest lad, never think of how many, 
But limit and welcome how few. 



















N. B. HALHED, ESQ. 
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ODE, 


FROM ANACREON, 








Come, thou best of painters, come ! 
Master of the Rhodian art, 

While mem’ry with her image glows, 
Paint the mistress of my heart. 


First her glossy ringlets trace : 
—Paint them soft, and black as jet ; 
And, if such thy mimic power, 
Paint them breathing every sweet. 


From the full luxuriant cheek, 
Peeping thro’ ber dusky hair, 

Let the ivory forehead rise 
Brightly-glittering, smooth, and fair. 


Her eye-brows trace with steadiest hand ; 
With care the gracetul arch design ; 
Part not the bewitching curves, 
Nor yet unite the waving line. 


Shaded by a jetty lid, 
Paint me next her eye of fire, 
Sparkling bright with rays of sense, 
Melting too with soft desire. 


Roses blend with whitest milk— 
‘Tint her lovely cheeks with this; 

And her soft persuasive lips 

Challenging the luscious kiss. 
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Round her alabaster neck 
Let the wanton graces play ; 


Shade, with a robe of purple dye, 
The brighter charms that shun the day. 


But gently thro’ the careless folds 

Let the snowy bosom break : 
—Enough! ’tis she! I own thy power; 

It breathes—it lives—it soon will speak ! 


W. SHEPHERD, 








SONG. 


Dear Chloe, Ict not pride devour 
That little, vain, affected heart ; 
Because I said the sweetest flower 
Ne’er breath’d the sweets thy lips impart. 


Nor spoil thy face with airs so silly, 

Nor point those lovely eyes with scorn ; 
Because I swore the rose and lily 

Ne’er gave such beautics to the morn. 


Yes! thou art like—-so like the flower, 

Its warning fate should fill with sorrow ; 
The blooming plaything of an hour, 

But pluckt—and torn—and dead to-morrow. 





Ss. W. 
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ODE, 


Performed inthe Senate- House at Cambridge, June 29, 1811, 
at the Installation of his Royal Highness, Wilham Fre- 
devick Duke of ‘Gloucester and Edinbur oh, Chancellor of 
the University. 

BY PROFESSOR SMITH. 


t—— 





RECITATIVE. 


Tuo, from thy realms of brighter day, 
Thou, the bard, whose matchless lay 
Once gave to deathless fame thy ‘Fitzroy’s praise ; 
Now, when again the festive pomp we lead, 
Oh yet receive, for ’tis the poet’s meed, 
The earthly homage, which the heart would raise ; 
The fond, warm sich, that would to life restore 
The genius loved and mourned, that must return no 
more. | 
AIR. 
O thou lost Master of the British Shell! 
Pleased, in the calin of academic bowers, 
‘Yo win the spoils of meditative hours, 
And, from thy studious cell, 
See thy loved arts, and Virtue’s gentle train, 
Wide round the world securely reign ; 
Alas! how is that world defiled, 
low changed each scene that peaceful smiled, 
Since in this crowded dome thy skill divine 
Did jaurel-wreaths round Granta’s sceptre twine, 
CHORUS. 
~—What countless Forms, with frantic mien, 
lave fitted o’er yon darkened scene— 
They come—they rage——they disappear— 
The storm is woe—the pause is fear— 
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RECITATIVEs 
But who is He, that treads the uncertain gloom, 
That comes the last, nor shares the general doom ? 
AIR AND QUARTETT. 
Vain now cach mighty name, 
Thro’ ages loug descended ; 
Each banner’s storied fame, 
Which conquest once attended : 


RECITATIVE. 
From height to height the Alpine eagle flown, 
Screams, as he finds no wild remain his own. 

RECITATIVE. 
With sullen march recede 
The Russian’s wasted train; 
The high, indignant Swede 
The oppressor braves in vain ; 

In dim eclipse the Crescent’s glorics fade ; 

And the far Indian sees the approaching shade: 
Where, mid the clouds of war, 

Where now, the fortune of the Austrian star? 
The high-born maid, in bridal garlands shown, 
Leads up the last sad pomp that speaks a world o’er- 
thrown. 
CHORUS. 
—The shout is heard on high— 
Britannia! hark—-they fly—they fly 
Hark—tallen is the toe, and thine the victory. 
On Alexandria’s plains glad sounds arise, 
Vimeira loud replies ; 

The conquerors of the world are conquered now. 

Rise, bind the laurels ou thy brow, 

Britannia rise !—tis thine—tis thine, 

To roll the thunders of the blazing line, 
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And bid the ruin wide the scattered foe pursue ; 
And thine to rush amain, 
Along the embattled plain, 
Pour o’er the opposing ranks, and sweep them from the 
view. 
RECITATIVE AND AIRe 
On Talavera’s height, 
And ’mid Barrosa’s fight, 
High beat each English heart with triumph warm ; 
And England’s genius o’er the battle’s storm 
Rose proud, and showed her Edward’s laurelled form, 
While near was seen the sable warrior-son, 
Crowned, as on Poictier’s day, with wreaths from Cressy 
won. 
AIR. 
O Gloster! pleased to thee while Granta bends, 
And gives her sceptre to thy faithful hand ; 
Oh think, while round the baleful storm extends, 
Why yet thy Native Land, 
Why yet the loved, the beauteous Isle, 
In peace can rest, in virtue smile— 
RECITATIVE. 
’Mid states in flames and ruins hurled, 
Why England yet survives the world! 


AIR. 
From hardy sports, from manly schools, 
From Truth’s pure lore in Learning’s bower, 
From equal Law alike that rules 
The people’s will, the monarch’s power ; 
From Piety, whose soul sincere 
Fears God, and knows no other fear ; 
From Loyalty, whose high disdain 
Turus from the fawning, faithless train ; 
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Prom deeds the Historian’s records show, 
Valour’s renown, and Freedom’s glow, 
Tis hence that springs the unconquered fire, 
That bids to Glory’s heights aspire. 
AIR. 
O Gloster ! hence the sage’s aim, 
The scholar’s toil, the statesman’s fame, 
The flaming sword, still ready found 
To guard the paradise around— 
Here in their last retreat are seen 
The peaceful Arts, the classic Muse ; 
And heavenly Wisdom, here her light serene, 
Her holy calm, can sull diffuse. 
AIR AND CHORUS. 
No common cause, no vulgar sway, 
Now Gloster, claim thy generous zeal, 
In Englana’s bliss is Europe’s stay, 
And England’s hope in Granta’s weal. 
AIR. 
Thee have the marshalled hosts of France 
Seen on their firmest ranks advance; 
Thine was the soldier's fearless glow, 
And thine the skill that watched around; 
Shamed and repulsed the conscious foe 
The laurel gave, ‘tho’ Fortune frowned: 
And Eugland heard, with loud acclaim, 
The promise of thy youthtul fame: 
DUET. 
The modest virtues on thy steps attend, 
To thee the sons of grief and pain 
For pity turn, nor turn in vain ; 
The hapless Atrican has called thee friend— 
Oh ever thou the generous cause defend ! 
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CHORUS. 


Pursue thy course !—an honest fame is thine— 
And Granta still shall bless the day, 
Granta that ever loved a Brunswick’s name, 
The honoured day, that saw her thus consign 
To thee the ensigns of her sway ; 
Thee, guardian of her ‘law s, her rights, her fame, 
Son of her matron lore, Prince of her Monarch’s line. 








LINES, 
Addressed to the Queen of Prussia, on her Birth-Day. 


Wuite titled suppliants throng the glittering scene 

To hail the day that gave the w orld a Queen, 

Will regal beauty deign to lend au ear, 

Nor scorn a bard uncourtly and sincere ?— 

Who sees, undazzled, sceptered pomp displayed, 

Yet bows to worth that shames all borrowed aid ; 

‘lo worth that shines untarnished on a throne, 

In fair Lovutsa’s bright example shown ! 

O, formed alike to grace the courtly scene, 

Or smile the sweetest on the village-green, 

To charm alike the heart, the eye, the ear, 

And claim the palm, though all around were fair ;— 
Amid the varied incense ot the day, 

Accept the tribute of an honest lay ; 

Nor deem the praise it bears, though warm it flows, 
An eulogy that Flattery’s breath bestows :— 

For know, while such desert shall grace the theme, 

That Praise for ‘Truth is but another name. 


B. BERESFORD. 
Perlin, March 10, 1801. 
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MAHOMET: 
GQ Prise JIoem, 


NECITED IN THE THEATRE OXFORD, IN THE YEAR 1808, 








ARGUMENT. 

Sunsect proposed.—Mahomet’s triumphant return to Mecca— 
Apostrophe to the Caaba—legends connected with it-—The Pro- 
phet’s feelings on réviewing the cave of Hera—the poem now 
reverts to the first idea and developement of his imposture, of 
which that cave had been the scenem-obstacles to his early suc- 
cess—his courage under them—his flight from Mecca, and con- 
cealment in the cave of Thorereturn to his present situation—he 
resolves to propagate his religion by the sword— his address to 
his seldiers, including a description of the Mahometan paradise 
and hell—its effect upon them—the conquest of Arabia—Maho- 
met, tired of war, resigns himself to pleasure—the loveliness of 
marriage superior to the delights of the Haram—Mahomet’s 
death—edoes not check the progress of his religion—the fall of 
Byzantium —the arms and doctrines of the Moslems overrun Pa- 
lestinemAfrica—India.——Conclusion. 
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Or him the Impostor, who, in Mecca’s fane, 
Reared the dark throne of Falsehood’s impious reign ; 
Bade vanquished Faith confess his Prophet-nod, 
And bathed in blood the altars of his God ; 

Of him my Song would tell: nor ye the theme, 
Nymphs of Castalia! scorn, by your fair stream 
Though yet unheard ; for not more vast his sway, 
Who to Hydaspes urged his victor ws 

From West to East his rapid thunders pan 
And, still unsated, asked another world, 

Hushed is the war, the torn and trampled slain 
Tell that the fight was fierce on Beder’s * plain 3 


* The scene of Mahomet's first great battle, 
VOL. VIII. cc 
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While Faith’s dark banner, as a gorgeous pall, 
In awful triumph, waves from Mecca’s walt. 
And see! where, raised above Medina’s bands, 
High on the fane, the Impostor-Prophet stands ; 
The sword of Conquest slumbers in his sheath, 
And twice two hundred Idols blaze beneath. 
No more, with burnished casque and beamy lance, 
In stern array, Mohammed’s host advance ; 
In the mean Ibrahm * clad, with head and. feet 
All bare, and naked to the blistering heat, 
Like lions tame, sedate in conscious pride, 
‘The warrior pilgrims swell the gathering tide ; 
And, mid the loud-sung praise, or whispered vow, 
In lowliest guise, before the Temple bow. 
Illustrious Fane ! from age to age ador’d 

3y despot chieftain, and by robber horde ; 
Pole-star of prayer ! to thee, at early dawn, 
Noon-tide, and eve, Faith’s ardent eye is drawn, 
And trom each clime, where zeal for Islam burns, 
Alike to thee, its hallowed centre, turns ; 
To thee Arabia’s loveliest gems belong, 
Hier seven-stringed + iy her fairest flowers of song. 
And sacred is thy dome; for legends feign, 
Cloud-like, from Heaven it sauk on Mecca’s plain ; 
And here, ’tis fabled, Hagar’s outcast child 
Found peace and satety from the thirsty wild, 
Drank of thy f well, rf Mercy’s Angel led, 

And pillowed on thy § stone his wearied head. 
Here too Mohammed first, by power, by rage 
Unawed, dared ope the Koran’s mystic page ; 


* 


The Ibrahm is the dress of the Pilgrims. 


The sacred well, Cemzen, 


a.e+ — 





Aslading to the seven Arabian poenis suspended in the Caaba, 


A large black stoue, usually styled, “ The Stone of Abraham,” 
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And now, illustrious Fane, with heart elate, 

As bends once more the Prophet at thy gate, 
Medina’s lord, high thoughts, though ill “repressed, 
Yet mocking utterance, burn within his breast. 
But when by Eve’s pale planet Hera’s * cell, 


Dear, cherished scene, where pensive musings dwell, 


Lone he revisits, o’er his glowing soul 

Tar lovelier joys, far keener transports roll ; 
Fond Memory’s touch recalls each faded hue, 
And all the past comes rushing on his view. 

For, in that cell, by that pale planet's light, 
Oft had he watched, in youth, the sleepless night,’ 
And there would sit in solemn thought, and brood 
O’er his first woes, his orphan + solide: : 

Would scan his high descent, his princely race, 
And the long line from sainted Ishmael trace. 
Then, how his soul would swell, his bosom beat, 
How flushed his dark cheek with unwonted heat, 
As Fancy, with Ambition’s phrensy warmed, 


Shapes dimly grand, and shadowy phantoms formed ! 


A new-born Faith, a Prophet’s glorious name, 

Conquest, and kingly Power, and deathless Fame 

Obscurely mingled, like a feverish dream, 

Or twilight landscape—but the sober beam 

Of rising Reason chas’d each wildering shade, 

And Fancy shrank from what herself had made. 
But still the star of Eve, as darkness fell, 

Saw the lone man in Hera’s secret cell ; 

Still, with new fires, Ambition’s phrensy burned, 

Still Fancy’s shadowy scene more strong returned, 


* A cavern at a small distance from Mecca, to which the youth 


” Enthusiast nightly retired. 
t Mahomet was left au orphan at a very early age. 
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And still the Enthusiast drank, with greedier gaze, 
The dawning glories of succeeding days, 
And well-nigh deemed some sacred impulse given, 
Some Angel-vision from according Heaven. 
Shapes, dim of late, by Hope’s broad beam illumed, 
A fuller form, a bolder tint assumed ; 
Till the vast Whole in bright succession moved, 
And Reason, doubted, wondered, and approved. 

But few the fruits that crowned his early toil, 
For rude the clime, and stubborn was the soil. 
Blind bigot Zeal, with Pride of jealous mind, 
And ancient Faith in hostile league combined ; 
Vain then was Anger’s threat, and Flattery’s strain, 
And soft Persuasion’s honied breath were vain. 

Yet burned unquenched the fever of his soul, 
And Hope still spurred him to the glittering goal. 
Not though (thus proud his vaunt* ) the Solar blaze 
Should pour around him all its countless rays ; 
Not, though, to check his glory’s high career, 
The full-orbed moon should quit her starry sphere ; 
Not, o’er his head should crashing ‘Thunders peal, 
And yawning Hell his last abyss reveal, 
Back would be shrink, but still right onward bear, 
And draw new fire, new fury from despair, 

Not such his boast, when, thre’ th’ involving shade; 
Trembling he fled before the Koreish blade ; 
Not such, when, sad in Thor’s + dark cave reclin’d, 
He caught the moanings of the midnight wind ; 








































* «Tf they should place the sun on my right hand, and the 


« moon on my le#t, they should es a ert me from my course.” — 
Gibbou’s Rom. Em. Vol. LX. p. + 


+ Three days and three ie ial lay concealed in this 
cavern, after his flight from Mecca, 
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While Terror heard, in every passing breath, 
The keen pursuer’s step, the sound of death. 

Exile of Mecca! in that fearful hour, 
Who was thy shield, thy bulwark, and thy tower? 
Say was it he*; that Seraph son of fire, 
Who wont thy lonely musings to inspire 5 
Who bore thee through the night air’s drear expanse f, 
On wing more rapid than a shot-star’s olance 3 
Op’d to Y thy feet Heaven gate, and to thine eye 
Bar’d the full blaze of cloudless Deity? 
No—it was He, at whose divine command, 
Famine and Plague afflict the guilty land ; 
Whose awful will th’ unconscious winds perform, 
Who wings the lightning, and appoints the storm ; 
His heavenly counsels, too sublime for man, 
Ilis secret mind decreed thy lengthen’d span ; 
He bade the dove { her saving labours ply, 
‘To stay th’ intruding foot, the searching eye; 
He hung with insect web the rock-stone rude, 
To tell that all within was solitude ; 
Unseen, § He snatch’d thee from th’ unequal strife, 
And gave thee back to liberty and lite. 

*Tis thus, while Conquest waves his crimson wing, 
And prostrate Mecca hails her Prophet-King, 
As, oft through Hera’s mountain cave he strays, 
Comes o’er his breast the thought of other days ; 


* Gabriel, with whom the Impostor pretended to hoid irequent 
colverse. 

t This alludes to his famous night journey to Heaven. 

+ We are told, that, when Mahomet was concealed in the cave 
of Thor, lis pursuers were induced to retire, by the sight of a 
pigeon’s nest and spider’s web, whence they concluded the place 

was solitary and inviolate. 


§ He was overtaken by the Koreishites, but escaped. 
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And it is sweet, ’mid Victory’s smiles, to muse 
On Peril past, and Fortune’s changeful hues, 
Sweet, as to weary mariner the roar 
Of winds and waves, that he shall tempt no more, 
For now is Peril past, and Toil and Dread, 
Like the thin cloud at summer dawn, are fled ; 
And with them Mercy vanished; the rude sound 

Of Triumph’s joy her parting accents drown’d ; 
Imposture casts th’ unneeded veil away, 

And bares his front, unblushing, to the day 

No flattery now is his, no honied breath, 

Nought but the stern award, * Belief or Death.” 

Gay shines the morn, and light the sunbeams glance 

From mail, and crested helm, and quivering lance; 
Loud clangs the trump; with shout and martial state 
The answering legions pour through Mecca’s gate; 
Part borne aloft on neighing steed, and part 

On foot slow-pacing ; but the same full heart 

Scems each to urge, as each, with conscious might, 
Grasps the sheath’d biade, and, eager, pants for fight, 
And see, where tow’rs the Prophet-C! hief on hich, 
Strength nerves his arm, Defiance lights his eye ! 
With kindling soul he views the ler lethening train, 
And holds, in | pride of thought, unbounde d reign 3 
Then, as the glowing scenes S his breast i inspire, 

Lifts his tall spear, and pours the word of fire. 
“© Soldiers of God! whose manly hearts beat high, 
W ith valorous zeal, and ardent piety ; 
Who burn your Prophet’s name abroad to spread ; 
And deal Heaven’s vengeance on th’ unfaithful head; 
** Soldiers of God, with dauntless souls advance, 
** Smile at the sabre, and defy the lance ! 
** "Tis your's, if, seam’d with many a hallowed scar, 
‘© Stern Azracl * snatch you from the grasp of War, 

* Azrael is the Angel of Death. 
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O’er Sirat’s * bridge, with lightning speed, to fly, 

And spring at once to seven-fold ecstasy. 

“ Yes, it is your’s mid argent fields to stray, 

“s Space without bound, and everlasting day ; 

Gardens as Eden fair, where Love shal] strew 

Fresh flowers, fresh sweets, that Eden never knew ; 

For Beauty, blooming in eternal charms, 

Wooes warrior Valour to her virgin arms; 

And, crown’d with thornless roses, young Desire 

Feeds Rapture’s flame with never dying fire. 

‘© There, while your vermeil ¢ wounds atone each 
crime, 

And add new grace to Manhood’s goodly prime, 

*¢ There, thro’ green meads unwearied shail ye rove, 

«© Breathe the still freshness of the twilight grove, 

Or by some streamlet’s palmy marge recline, 

And drain, uncheck’d, f{ rich juices of the vine, 

Till o’er each sense delicious languor creep, 

‘ Nore soft, more soothing, than the dews of sleep, 

*¢ Such is your lot, if Honour build your tomb ; 

Not so, if coward Baseness seal your doom. 

** What, ’mid yon barren § wilds, tho’ whirlwinds 

bring 

Thirst and Despair upon their sanded wing ; 

Yet heavenly are those wilds to V wults, where Pain 

And Scorpion Torments hold eternal reign, 
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* A bridge, which, according to the Mahometan faith, all disem- 
bodied spirits ust pass in them way either to Paradise or Ieil: the 
former shall traverse it with “ Jightning-speed.” 

t “6 Thei ‘er wounds shi ull | ve re sple nde nt as veri rind dye on,’ —Gi)! 

; Alluding to their pres ent restviction from the use of wine, 

The soldiers com; plained of the heat of the desert; «© fell is 
« fe hotter,” replied the widignuant PropheteGibiuu, Vol. IX, 
p. 319. 
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There, wrapt in fires, that ask no feeding oil, 
With fiercest heat your madd’ning brain shall boil, 
Till, parch’d and black, your flesh, by flames embrac’d, 
Shrivel, like palm leaves on the desert waste. 
Nor think, one drop, from rank and stagnant pool, 
One smallest drop, your burning tongues shall cool ; 
Worlds should not buy it ; but one sulph’rous waves 
Unfathom’d flood, your writhing limbs shall lave*. 
Then on to fight, and Allah nerve your hands ! 
And lo! e’en now, methinks, Angelic bands + 
Hang o’er our foes, and, from the car of flame, 
Launch the red bolt, the forked lightnings aim. 
Nor shrink! for know, to each th’ Eternal Mind 
Excluding Chance, his death- -day hath assign’d ; 
Peace could not shield from its predestin’d power, 
War’s thousand perils cannot haste its hour— 
Then on to fight! and be the battle word, 
Woe to the Proud, the Koran or the Sword !” 
Swift as th’ electric shock, the fervor runs 

From rank to rank, and burns thro’ Mecca’s sons. 

Hope leads the van, while press upon the rear 

Dishonour teul, and hell-foreboding Fear. 

Instant each blade leaps willing from its she ath, 

And on they rush, to conquest or to death. 
Weep, lost Ar: ibia, Land of sadness, weep! 

\ude o’er thy head the storms of batile sweep. 
(sit have thy deserts heard the angry roar 
Of midnight tiger, all athirst for gore ; 


* All the preceding images, both of pleasure and pain, are ac- 
curately copied from the Koran. 

+ It is fabled, that at the battle of Beder 5000 angels supported 

Pr troops of Mahomet, and that man; of these heavenly walTlors 
constantly accompanied his army. 
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Oft have they seen the Simoom’s purple blast 

Shed Plague, and Death, and Ruin as it past ; 

Yet not the Simoom’s blast, nor Beast of night, 
Raged half so fierce as Mecca’s Fiends of fight. 
Dreadful they came; and, as the torrent flood 
Rolls down its stream huge rock and antient wood, 
Till all, save where some scatter'd stems remain, 
Lies one wide wat’ry scene, one liquid plain ; : 

So, thro’ thy land, each tribe and wand’ring horde 
Sank trembling dow n before Mohammed’s sword, 
And to the Koran’s sterner rule resign’d 

The charter’d birthright of a freeeborn mind ; 

Save that some nobler few, content to roam, 

Their wealth the javelin, and the waste their home, 
Dar’d live, tho’ poor yet proud, tho’ exil’d free, 

Or die, the martyr’d sons of Liberty. 

But, sated now with blood, and bow’d with spoils, 
Shrinks Mecca’s Lord from War’s severer toils, 
And, while his hell-hounds track the deadly scent, 
Sleeps in the rosy shade of Pleasure’s tent. 

As round him Beauty’s varied blossoms rise, 

On vagrant wing, from flower to flower he flies, 
And drinks, as Chance or guiltier Choice impels, 
Unhallow’d waters from an hundred wells. 

Slave of thy lawless Will’s imperious reign ! 

Oh ! hadst thou known to burst th’ ignoble chain ; 
Hadst known to quench the flame of wild Desire, 
And light at Hymen’s torch Love’s chaster fire— 
Afiection’s smile had cheer’d thy parting gloom, 
And widow’d Virtue sorrow’d o’er thy tomb ! 

For high the bliss that waits on Wedded Love, 
Best, purest emblem of the bliss above! 
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To draw new raptures from another's j jov: 

To share each grief, and half its sting destroy 5 
Of one fond heart to be the Slave and Lord, 
Bless and be bless’d, adore and be ador’d; 

To own the link of soul, the chain of mind, 
Sublimest Friendship, Passion most refin’d , 
Passion, to life’s last evening-hour still warm, 
And Friendship, brightest in the darkest storm— 
Lives there, but would, for blessings so divine, 
The crowded Haram’s sullen joys resign ! 

But still, Mohammed, rove; still bid thy soul 
Drain the foul dregs of Pleasure’s madd’ning bowl ; 
Still swell thy power, with pride still feed thy heart— 
Yet know, thy power, thy pride shall soon depart! 
For not the Haram’s joys, not Pleasure’s draught, 
Tho’ to its dregs the madd’uting bow] be quaff ‘d; 
Not all th’ ideal Prophet's high renown, 

"The victor’s laurel, and the Monarch’s crown, 

Can the slow venom * check, whose mortal force 

Ilath thro’ thy veins, for four long years, its course 

Wound unperceiv’d, and gradual, in its way, 

Pal’d thy check’s bloom, and dimin’d thine eye-ball’s 
day. 

Medina, thou whose guardian arm outspread 
First gave its safety to thy Prophet's head ! 

Again, fond City, ope thy shelt’ring breast, 
Again receive him to thy seat of rest! 

But not, as then, prepar’d his brow to gem 
With purple pomp, and kingly diadem, 
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But his frail dust to shroud ; for now his Sun 
Is set in Death’s cold shade, his Race is run; 
And O! may Darkness, deep as ancient night, 
Close o’er his name, and veil it from the sicht! 
Vain, fruitless wish ! no mighty voice hath said, 
¢ Here, Sea of ruin, shall thy waves be stay’d ;’ 
But still they roll resistless ; on the tide 
Knsanguin’d Zeal and gaunt Ambition ride, 
Byzantium sinks o’erwhelm’d, and fades awa 
The last faint beam ef Latium’s brighter day, 
While Rome’s proud * eagle, he, whose pinions wav’d 
O’cr Libya's strand, and Thule’s tempest brav’d, 
With flagging wing, and crest to earth bow’d low, 
Indignant “dies beneath a Moslem’s blow. 
Alas for Palestine ! her palmy vale, 
Iicr grove of nard that scented every gale, 
Yer corn-lands thick with sheaves, her chrystal rills, 
Her flocks that feed upon a thousand hills, 
Her Faith—than flocks, and groves, and vales more 
All own the aire 2°3 of Medina’s spear. [dear 
For Afric weep ! her rich and radiant store 
From Ophir rifled, gem and golden ore ; 
Her ravag’d lands, that erst so beauteous smil’d, 
From Nile’s fair bank to Niger's margin wild ; 
Her Sons, immers’d in Slavery’ s darkest night, 
All tell the ruffian Moslem’s conquering might. 
But oh ! if yet the tide of song may flow 
In sadder stream, and murmur deeper Woe ; 
If yet one tear be warm in Pity’s urn— 
That tear, that song, to wasted India turn! 


* Alluding to the removal of the seat of empire from Rome to 


Constantinopie, and the subsequent conquest of that city by the 
votaries of Mahomet! 
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For she was happy once; her citron groves 
Sigh’d to the whispers of the purest loves ; 
Her proud Pagodas, 1n the First of time, 
Saw Science born, and wondrous Lore sublime ; 
Lovely, she slept, in Cashmere’s fairy bow’rs, 
Or sat enthron’d on Delhi’s strength of towers. 
How chang’d the scene ! pale Hyn men’s altar falls, 
Th’ impure Seraglio rears its prison walls ; 
Steals o’er the soul the Koran’s chilling gloom, 
And Science westward bends her parting plume. 
But Time speeds on; and tho’ th’ Impostor’s pow’r 
Fiercely hath rag’d its dark and dreadful hour ; 
Tho’ rude o’er Afric’s sands the whirlwind pass’d, 
And Asia rock’d beneath the rolling blast— 
Yet Hope, soft-smiling, lifts her seraph form 
And points to sun-bright days, beyond the storm ! 
Hail, sun-bright days ! more fair, than was, of old, 
Saturnian age, by fabling Fancy told— 
Hail, sun-bright days! bring on your radiant train, 
Peace, Mercy, Love, resume your halcyon reign 5 
Bid ancient Lore, and classic Taste refin’d, 
Raise the low thought, and harmonize the mind ; 
While heaven-born Truth, (tho dimm’d, forbid to fade,) 
With beam, more strong from Error’s transient shade, 
Breaks forth unclouded, and en Mecca’s night 
Pours the full flood of everlasting light. 


MATTHEW ROLLESTON. 
University College, Oxford. 



















Ser, fairest of the nymphs, that play 
In vernal meadows, blooming May 
Comes tripping o’er the plain: 
Lo ! all the gay, the genial powers 
That deck the woods, or tend the flowers, 
Compose her smiling train. 


See, softer, rosier hues adorn 

The glowing cheek of blushing morn, 
When first she wakes the light; 

Behold ! a thousand ge ntle shades 

Attend the evening, o’er the glades, 
And glad the sullen night. 


What sweets perfume the balmy air! 

While Flora bids her glittering care 
In all their beauty shine, 

See Nature round, beneath, above, 

All big with joy, all breathing love 

And gratitude divine, 
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© say ! amid these gencral smiles, 

What care corrodes—what joy beguilcs 
My friend’s unsettled soul? 

Say, does he join the senseless throng 

Of Comus’ sons, and raise the song 
Around th’ empoison’d bowl? 





















But no! my ** *’s generous mind, 

Adorn’d with native taste, refin’d 
By all the powers of art, 

Would never basely thus resign, 

For all the feverish joys of wine, 
The raptures of the heart. 


Or docs some maiden, heavenly fair, 
With rosy cheeks, and auburn hair, 
And Love’s inviting breast, 

At length awaken young Desire, 
Set all his glowing soul on fire, 
And break his golden rest ? 


But lo ! a thousand maidens, all 
Just ready to obey his call, 
Display their venal charms, 
And trim their locks, and tune their sighs, 
And try the force of sparkling eyes, 
And wave their snowy arms ! 


Thus Spring revives, aud Summer glows, 

And Beauty smiles, and Nectar flows, 
In vain to soothe bis soul : 

While led by Fancy’s playful blaze, 

‘The longing youth deluded strays, 

Unblest from pole to pole. 
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Alas ! my friend, how vain to roam, 

And seek abroad the joys that home 
And home alone bestows : 

The beam of mirth that lights the face— 

The love that warms the fond embrace 
The bliss that ever grows. 


What ! tho’ the awful pride of Rome 

Unequall’d swells the daring dome, 
And emulates the skies : 

Tho’ many a temple’s sad remains 

Spread o’er Hesperia’s storied plains, 
In broken pomp arise : 


Tho’ o’er Helvetia’s magic sround 
va 
Rocks swell on rocks confus’d around, 
And torrents roar between: 
Tho’ here a town, and there a farm, 
Perch’d on the breezy summit, charm 
: b ? 
And soothe the Sylvan scene : 


What! though the Rhine, supreme of floods, 
Through castled cliffs, and pendent woods, 
Aud towns renown’d in song: 
For ever full—for ever great— 
Thro’ every age, in equal state, 
Majestic Tolls along : 


Yet say ! can Art, with all its toys — 

Can Nature’s nobler, better joys, 
Content the restless mind ? 

Like morning dreams, the phantoms play, 

One fleeting hour—then fade away, 

Nor leave a trace behind. 
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Then homeward turn ! there at the gate, 
A thousand pleasures ready wait— 

A thousand dear delights, 
Amuse the vacant hours of day, 
Around the social table play, 

And brighten up thy nights. 


There, fairest of the powers above, 
Young Hymen waves the torch of Love, 
And wooes thee to advance: 
And there the Loves, a blooming band, 
And sister Graces, hand in hand, 
Begin the mystic dance. 


The Muse, that loves a green retreat, 
Already hovers o’er thy seat, 

And wanders thro’ thy groves : 
Already, hark ! the tuneful powers 
Awake the echoes of thy bowers, 

And sing thy future loves. 


Alas! my * **, silent, strong, 

Time’s treacherous current steals along, 
And bears us on his tide : 

While thinly scatter’d up and down, 

A flower may deck, a thicket crown, 
It’s bleak, unsightly side. 


Then hasten ! snatch each floweret, while 
The Fates allow it still to smile, 
For soon it’s date iso’er; 
And, as you pass, enjoy the shade, 
Whose vernal honours soon must fade— 
Must fade—to bloom no more. 
Je Cc. E. 


May, 1797. 





IMITATION OF MARTIAL. 








Exatrep, Smart, on fashiou’s tip, 
The pink of petit-maitreship, — 
Dear fellow, some compassion shew, 
And teach me how to be a beau. 
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Hog ! have your hair dress‘d thrice a-day, 
Keep a perfumer’s shop in pay: 
Quote scraps of French in nasal drawl, 


Now fold your awkward arms, now sprawl : 


Die fot each draggle-tail you see, 
Haunt them at church, at park, at tea; 
And, whispering to the fair, for ever 
Grin, as it what you said was clever. 
Want time, to scribble and peruse 
Rhymes, messages, and billet-doux : 
Shrink like a snail, lest Sir John Brute 
Soil with his wig your velvet suit: 

In the town’s lewd intrigues be deep, 


Know who keep girls, and whom girls keep : 


Ply at each Faro Coterie, 


‘¢ And smatter race-horse pedigree.” 
—The devil ! Smart ! if this be so, 
’Tis an egregious thing, a Beau! 


VOL. VIII. 
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N. B. HALHED;s ESQ, 
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THE CUCKOO, THE NIGHTINGALE, 
AND THE ASs. 


A FABLE, 
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Some time ago, (like Christian folk, 
When birds and beasts good English spoke) 
What year it was no need to mention, 
Arose a very warm contention, 

Not without many a boastful word, 

*Twixt Philomel and Cuckoo bird, 

In musick’s art who most exeell’d, 

While high with pride their bosoms swell’d, 

Long time our disputants held out, 

Each in his own opinion stout ; 

Till of the sport, at length, half-tir'd, 

A parley is by both desir’d ; 

On which it is determined, since 

Neither the other ean convince, 

Dispute is vain; so, te a third 

The matter be at once reterrd, 

Who, weighing it with due precision, 

Both must abide by his decision. 

It chane’d, hard by, a milkman’s Ass 

Fujoy’d in peace his bit of grass. 

No cares disturb’d his vacant mind ; 

In thankful silence Donkey din'd, 

On him, with one consenting voice, 

The rival songsters fix their. “choice, 

And, without farther hesitation, 
Both parties pray his arbitration. 
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Music for him few charms possessed, 

His ear had discord ne’er distressed 3 

From which, ’tis clear, this simple beast 

Was never at my Lord Mayor's feast. 

“ Really, signor,” quoth he, and bow’d, 

“ This honour makes me vastly proud ; 

“ But, with your leave, as I’m a sinner, 
Just now i’d rather eat my dinner. 

Besides, good Lord ! none sv unfit 

‘ As I could here in judgment sit, 

“© Who, would you think it, on my life, 
Scarce know a fiddle from a fife.” 

Now, both with eagerness reply, 

These are, dear Sir, but vain, excuses 5 

This small request you can’t deny ; 

You must not, shall not, Sir, refuse us, 

“« That you're a judge too well appears, 
Since all your family have ears. 

We could, I’m certain, mention twenty, 

And each a noted cognoscenti.” 

When ev’ry other method fails, 

A spice of flattery oft prevails. 

By this emollient pleading won, 

“ Well then, for once,” cries Mister Johhn— 

“¢ But pray dispatch, for if you don’t, 

I really cannot stay, I won't.” 

The Cuckoo said, ** My dearest friend, 

I only beg that you'll attend. 

Observe this note, how full ard clear! 

Hark, how it strikes the ravish’d ear ! 

“ To such distinct articulation, 

You can’t deny your admiration ; 

And, sure, so regular a pause 

“ The truest harmony must cause.” 
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With this exordium satisfied, 
After a clearing hem or two, 
With crest elate, “* Cuckoo !” he cried, 
Repeating still, * Cuckoo! Cuckoo !” 

With many a rapturous observation, 

In some such modish exclamation, 
“ _ Bravo! ! benissimo ! how fine! 

That last was perfectly divine ! 

: Enough” cries Donkey, “ this will do, 
© Ma’am, if you please, 1’ll now hear you.” 

Waving all preface and palaver, 

To gain the long-ear’d judge’s favour, 

Now Eve's sweet songstress, from the spray, 
Began her softly-plaintive lay. 

Enraptured with the thrilling sound, 

The grazing herds all throng around ; 
While neighbouring birds in flocks appear, 
And even two magpies stop to hear. 

The modest bird pursues her song, 
With tones so various, clear, and strong, 
And still so artfully inflected, 

And all her flights so unexpected, 

That, had she piped a little longer, 

The beast might have forgot his hunger ; 
But, happening to cast his eye on 

A luscious branch of dandelion, 

He rudely interrupts the strain, 
Braying with all his might and main, 
And briefly thus decides the case, 

With wond’rous sapiency of face— 

You, madam, have amused us well, 
But you, in method, Sir, excel.” 
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PROLOGUE, 


Spoken by Mr. Murray, on the Night of Mrs. Abington’s 
Return to the Stage, October 6, 1797, after she had 
been absent from it six Years. 


BY GEORGE COLMAN, THE YOUNGER, ESQ. 





Wuene’er the mind assumes a pensive casf, 
And Memory sits musing on the past ; 

When Melancholy counts each friend gone by, 
True as Religion strings her rosary, 

The eye grows moist for many in silence laid, 
And drops that bead which Nature’s self has madee 
To friends alone, then, is the tear-drop due ? 

Oh, no! to public virtue—genius too: 

Fondly we dwell on merit Death has cross’d, 

On talent we have witness’d and have lost. 

Here, on this mimic scene, alas! the day! 

How many fleeting time has snatch’d away ! 

His fatal scythe, of late, the hoary sage 

Has swung with ampler sweep along the stage. 
Tardy no more, he treads the Drama’s ground, 
But strides like Mars, and mows with fury round. 
Companions of his course, on either hand 

Death glares—and gentle Ilymen waves his brand. 
Here Death to a chill grave some actor carries, 
Here Hymen beckons—and an actress marries. 
Thinned thus of brilliant talent and of worth, 

Is then our Drama threaten’d with a dearth? 

Not so, we trust—for Judgment sure can find 

Full many a favourite still left behind, 
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Many whose industry and modest sense 

Your smiles have mellow’d into excellence ; 

Whose sparks of merit, fann’d into a flame 

By Candour’s breath, now kindle into fame. 

And if, while glancing o’er Thalia’s ground, 

The critic eye some casual void has found, 

Can she not fill the chasm in her train, 

And lure some favour’d votary back again ? 

Even now the Muse on high her banners rears ; 
Thalia calls—and ABINGTON appears : 

Yes, ABINGTON—too long we’ve been without her, 
With all the school of Garrick still about her. 
Mature in powers, in playful fancy vernal—= 

Tor Nature, charming Nature, is eternal. 

And oh! w hile now a favourite returns, 

Whose breast for you with grateful passion burns, 
{keep up Thalia’s cause !—scorn, scorn to drop it !— 
And cheer her priestess who now comes to prop it. 








EPIGRAM, 


A we.t-Fep Divine, by good living and wine, 
Was so tortur’d with gout he uo more could endure it; 

In the dead of the night, ere his soul took its flight, 
He Was Join 'd by his wife and obsequious curate. 

Tho’ they both wish’d him gone, ’tis a hundred to one 
You don’t guess their opposite causes of grieving ; 

His spouse, I’m afraid, wish’d him heartily dead, 
The curate as heartily wish’d tor his living. 


CAIUS FITZURBAN- 
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LLANGOLLEN ; 
Written at the Close of the Autumn, 1792. 


BY W, SOTHEBY, ESQ. 
—— 


Tov that embosom’d in the dark retreat 

Veil’st from profaner gaze thy hallow’d scat, 

Genius of wild Llangollen! once again 

J turn to thy rude haunts and savage reign : 

’Mid the grey cliffs that o’er yon heights impend, 

O’ershadowing mountains that the vale defend, 

Woods whose free growth the gloom of midnight spreads, 

And torrents foaming down their flinty beds, 

Within thy shelter'd solitudes confin’d, 

At distance from the murmur of mankind, 

| soothe to peace the cares of life awhile, 

Ana woo lone Nature’s long-forgotten smile. 
Lov’d vale! when o’er thee beam’d the spring-tide ray, 

And from thy heights slow sunk the summer day, 

rom thy delightful scenery restrain’d, 

Var off by fond solicitude detain‘d, 

I watch’d where pain’s wan eye sad vigils kept, 

Or hung upon the couch where languor slept: 

Bright Autumn fading, ere my footstep came, 

On the illumin’d ferest ceas’d to flame, 

But now, while waning to his mournful end, 

Ile sinks from sight like a departing triend, 

Switt let me trace the varied views around, 

Spread o'er the range of thy enchanted ground ; 

While yet upon the leaf pale hues appear, 

And the last tint yet lingers on the year ; 
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That, like the flush of the faint hectic strays, 

Wan- ‘gleaming as the bloom of life decays. 
While the retreating shadows of the night, 

Sail from yon * mountain’s dim-discover'd height ; 

As up the steep my restless footsteps climb, 

And from the path-way brush the silver rime, 

Mute are the melodies that wake the morn, 

And silence reigns around the way forlorn. 

Vain my fond wish to gaze In magic trance 

O’er the unfolding valley’s wide expanse ; 

And from the breezes on the brow inhale 

The freshness of the sptrit-stirring gale. 

Where late, by eve’s pale radiance silver’d o’er, 

Dee wound her mazy wave from shore to shore ; 

And the brown fallow, and the verdant field, 

And hill and dale immingling shone reveal’d ; 

O’er the dank vale, the vapour streaming wide, 

Rolls onward like the ocean’s foamy tide: 

"Thick darkness lours around, save where a beam 

‘Touches the village spire with transient gleam ; 

Or, like a promontory’s chalky brow, 

"The tow’r’s hoar crest o’erhangs the flood below, 

Dinas ¢ ! more beauteous, thus, in late decay, 

‘lhy castle, cloth’d with pensive colours grey 5 
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* Dinas Bran. 


+ “ The remains of Dinas Bran, one of the primitive Welsk 
castles, nearly cover the summit of a vast conoid hill, steeply 
sloped on every side. The founder is uiknown, In the reign 
of Henry ILL, it was the retreat of Gryftyd ap Madog, who 
taiterously confederating with the English against his countrys 
men, was ob lized to secure himself from their vengeance m this 
trial fasiness. On the death of Grytfyd, Edward I. ungrate- 
fully bestowed on John, earl Warren, the w ardship of the chen 
son of his old ally ; as he did that ot the second on Roger Mor- 
timer. These lords caused their wards to be drowned under 
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Bleak mountain! yet more beauteous thus thy head, 
Untrac’d but by the stranger’s lonely tread, 

Than in thy gorgeous day, when tyrant power 

With trophies hung thy far-resplendent tower: 

The British bard, at thy unhonour’d name, 

Points to the wreck, a monument of shame ! 

‘“‘ So fall the tow’rs, by vengeful time defac’d, 

That stood when rebel arms their strength disgrac’d ; 
Moulder the walls that hid the traitor’s head, 
When freedom to the field her Britons led. 
Wretch ! that expired’st within yon rocky mound, 
By solitude and terror circled round ; 

Vain was thy hope on Edward that repos’d ; 

Vain the last wish thy dying breath thai clos’d. 
Yet, ere the requiem bade thee peaceful rest, 
Scarce cold the lip that utter’d the request, 

A stranger’s hand usurp’d thy ancient power, 

A stranger’s banner glitter’d on thy tower. 

Lo ! the defenders grateful Edward gave, 

To soothe thy spirit hov’ring o’er thy grave. 
Stern Avarice and Murder stalk around, 

Sole guardians, thy forsaken infants found. 

No parent on their death-bed drops the tear ; 

No parent strews with flow’rs their honour’d bier. 
But the rude hinds their tate obscure bewail, 
Trac’d in the strange traditionary tale ; 

And village girls point weeping to the wave 
Where tairies floated o’er their wat’ry grave.” 

So fly the dreams deluded youth recalls, 

So fade the giories of the Gothic halis! 
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« Halt-bridge, and took possession of their estate. An obscure 


tradition of their murder was current in the country, under the 


‘ fable ot two young fairies, who had been there destroyed in that 
“ manner.”’—Pennant’s Lour in Wales, 
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Where’er the castie rear’d its stately head, 
Oppression prowl’d around, by murder fed. 
Above the banquet foam’d, and unrestrain’d 
Riot’s swoln lip the o’erflowing goblet drain’d; 
While in the dungeon’s gloomy cave beneath 
Lurk’d orpew list’ ning to the cry of death. 
Stern age! at distance fair thy glories gleam, 
And soft the lustre of thy setting beam. 
Thus, when the storm, that hid the golden day, 
Has sunk into the west, and fades away ; 
While on the furthest hill dark shadows lour, 
The sun-beams strike on the receding show’r, 
From the illumin’d cloud gay colours shine, 
And a new radiance gilds its swift decline. 

The cataract, that from yon Alpine dale 
Hoarse thunders on the wide-resounding gale, 
Lures me to darksome paths, where Deva roars, 
And sweeps with torrent tlood the sounding shores. 
Clear are the mountain streams that Cambria lave, 
Beauteous the wooded banks that shade the wave ; 
Vair-blooming on their glades the vernal flowers, 
And sweet the bird that haunts their summer bowers : 
Yet nor the wooded bank, their streams that shades, 
Their silver currents, or their flow’ry glades, 
Charm, like the Dee’s wild course, that varying leads 
To rocks, dark groves, deep glens, and sunny ineads ; 
Beauties that inte chang’ d with new delight, 
Shift like a scene of magic on the sight. 
As bending o’er the bank, in pensive mood, 
I gaze upon the swift-descending flood ; 
Torrents from crag to crag that ceaseless thrown, 
Wear the rough rocks, and smooth the polish’d stone ; 
‘Then whirl’d in eddies round the echoing cave, 
Silver with fleecy foam the distant wave ; 
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Visions of ancient glory swarm around, 

Aud the dark glen becomes enchanted ‘ground $ 
Warm inspiration views the wizards hoar 

That listen’d to the floods prophetic roar ; 

And as the wave its changeful * current roli’d, 
The fate of nations, fall of kings foretold. 

3old lour at intervals the heights around, 

Orb within orb, by Druid temples crown’d, 

Half hid beneath the earth huge cromlechs bend, 
And the tall carneddss less’ning piles ascend. 
Dark on the mountuain’s tempest-beaten head, 
Rude British forts their massy bulwarks spread ; 
And oft when time has batter’d down the piles, 
And peace on the forgotten station smiles ; 
Though long the summer sun, and winter snow, 
Has mellow’d the deep soil that turts their brow, 
The rich grass spiring o’er the sheep-fed heath, 
Points out the levell’d turrets sunk beneath. 

Thus where of old the light’ning’s dreaded stroke 
On the wide plain in curving flashes broke, 
Year after year the verdant circles spring, 
And shepherd- boys retrace the fairy ring. 

Pure Dee! swift welling forth from Raran hoar, 
Where Arthur + listen’d to the wizard’s lore ; 
Regions, where fancy wanders uncontin’d, 
And visionary day-dree uns soothe the mind ; 
From your lov’d haunts, triumphant Cambria leads 
Along Kidernion’s tairy-footed meads, 
To point the mound that Gwynedd’s camp inclos’d, 
And bless the soil where hberty repos’d. 


* Drayton's Poly. Song X. 
t Fairy Qucen, Book 1. Canto ix. 
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Fresh fall the dews on Corwen’s* fertile head, 
And genial gales eternal verdure spread ; 
There down the steep the watchful warrior bold, 
In fateful hour the storm of battle roll’d ; 
And while the mountain deluges afar, 
Flooded the vales, and swept the ranks of war, 
Before pale Henry’s van rush’d flight and fear, 
And pestilence and famine doge’d ‘his rear. 
Onward, with frequent pause, with fond delay, 
To Corwen’s height oft bending back my way, 
Along the mazes of the neighbouring glades t, 
¥ hrough desarts rude, and “unfrequented shades, 
I trace the caves, and deep recesses hoar, 
That root’d the war-worn head of wild Glendore. 
?Mid yon dark cliffs, whose woods romantic wreathe 
Athwart the wave that winds their roots beneath, 
When War’s keen blood-hounds prest their weary’d prey, 
Couch’d in his lair awhile the chieftain lay ; 
Alone the mountain berry gave him tood, 
And his sole drink chill Deva’s troubled flood. 
Warrior! I trace thee not by victory crown’d, 
When regal honours beam’d thy brow around ; 
The songs of other days thy fame record, 
And British minstrels dwell on Cambria’s lord. 
Touch'd by the strain, at twilight’s haunted hour, 
Ott as I stray’d beneath thy ruin’d tower, 
Methought the Druid harp, the haunts among, 
Jo many a uote of echoing triumph rung, 


* Corwen is celebrated an the Welch annals for the victory 
gained by Owen Gwynedd, in 1165, over the forces of Heury IT. 

t Glyn- dwrdwy, or the valley ot the Dee, the patrimony of the 
famous Owen Glendore Not a vestige of his mansion remains. 
Fu the latter part of his life, it is related that he was forced to shel- 
ter himselt iu caves and desart places from the tury of his enemies. 
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While, from the slumber of their long repose, 
Forms of old kings, and British warriors rose. 
Lo! where her phantoms wizard Fancy led, 
Untrodden heaths, and silent desarts spread. 
In vain 1 seek where luxury’s festal pyre 
Flash’d on the rocks around a gleaming fire ; 
When the lost wand’rer, ’mid the storms of night, 
Look’d up, and bless’d the hospitable light. 
No scatter’d ruins o’er the waste extend, 
O’er their rent base no tumbling turrets bend ; 
No broken bastion lies with moss o’ergrown, 
No fragment of a grey and mould’ring stone. 
Sorrowing I turn, and through the birchen shades, 
That sweep o’er Llandysilio’s shelter’d glades, 
Seek the deserted tane, when day-light smiles 
Through the rent roof, and dim-discover’d aisles. 
Vale of the cross *! let other bards explore 
Thy sylvan scenes, green heights, and mountains hoar ; 
The rill’s soft lapse thy sloping turt that laves, 
The wood’s wild growth that o’er thy abbey waves : 
Let others gaze upon the solemn hues 
‘Time’s mellowing touches on the stone diffuse, 
And unsunn’d damps that, mould’ring where they fall, 
Stream in rich stains, and picture o’er the wall. 
I pause—to voluntary woes resign’d, 
And lenient grief that leaves a balm behind. 
Half of the destin’d days of life are o’er, 
Gone like a dream of night, to rise no more! 
Like a lone pilgrim, by sad penance led, 
From Po’s green banks, or Arno’s tlow’ry bed, 


* The abbey of Valle Crucis was a house of Cistertians, founded 
in the year 1200, 
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Far off, o’er northern solitudes to roam, 

Who, midway, musing on the toils to come 

Upon the Alpine boundary’ s lofty crest, 

Lingers awhile his weary’d limbs to rest : 

There, as on either side, the realms extend, 

Whence first he wander’d, where his wand’rings end ; 

Bends wistful to the regions left behind, 

And loud exclaims, in agony of mind: 

“* Land! where each gale like vernal fragrance blows, 

* Where winter’s sun on rip’ning plenty glows ; 

Where, ever as I past, the path around, 

Bloom’d with fresh flowers, and pendant fruitage 

crown’d ; 

te whose lone tops with lighted chantries beam’d, 
Vales, in whose nightly ¢ eloom the convents gleam’d; 

Retreats, beneath whose shelter peace repos “d, 

And the trane’d eye in blissful visions clos’d. 

Farewell! down yon rude tract forlorn I go, 

O’er pathless solitudes, o’er wastes of snow. 

Heaven wills—tond, hopeless wish, no more rebel ; 

Be with this tear forgotten ;—so, farewell !” 

Thus, trom this mid-way bourn, my pausing eye 

Peholds beneath lite’s varying journeys lie: 

O’er the fair retrospect, thus memory cast, 

Turns ling’ring to the dreams of pleasure past. 
Pilgrim ! thou once again may’st haunt the bow’r 

Where fond affection nurs’d thy infant hour, 

And lay thee down in age within the glade, 

Where innocence and thoughtless childhood play’d ; 

But never, once past o’er, shall man be found 

‘To sport again un youth’s enchanted ground. 

‘Then, oh ! thou morn of life, man’s vernal prime, 

Light joys that wave the downy wings of time; 
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Health, whose bright glow on roseate vigour bloom’d ; 


Pure innocence, whose smile each look illumin’ d; 
Gay sprightliness, from vivid wonder sprung ; 
Fancy, that sparkl’d life’s new scenes among ; 
Dreams of delight, where rapt iliusion w rought 
A golden age, more fair than poets taught ; 
Pensive I bid your fleeting charms farewell, 

And breathe a sigh o’er the dissolving spell. 
Though youth, at times, not unchastis’d by woe, 
Has wander’d in the gloomy vale below ; 

Yet back, returning still, its journey lay 
Through life’s illumin’d path and flow’ry way. 
Bright on each year the sun of hope arose, 

And meek content smil’d peaceful at its close. 
Then, while 1 pause upon the awful doom 

That waits me, bending downward to the tomb, 
Check’d be the thought, that, not without a crime, 
Saddens o’er boded misery ere its time. 

Still be firm faith and meek submission mine, 
To bear the lot of man at life’s decline. 

So shall I not when Nature claims her debt, 
Mourn o’er past youth with vain and weak regret ; 
Nor perish my unprofitable birth, 

Like a fleet shadow passing o’er the earth, 
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FROM LESSING. 
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IMITATION OF MARTIAL 





Farsnce, while you with pride advance 
Your long establishment in France, 

By Paris air and taste refin’d 

To something of the monkey kind ; 
Whene’er we gossip, why lug in 

Some term significant of kin? 

Why brother countryman, V'd know, 

To me, John Bull from top to toe? 

Say, where does the resemblance strike, 
And how are we so very like? 

A score of curls in fluttering state 
Embellish your luxuriant pate : 

My close-shorn poll and scanty scut, 
Affect the smug Tom Ouslow cut ; 

Your powders, essences, and slops, 

From twenty advertising shops, 

Creams, pastes, pomades, and drugs, would pose 
The veriest perfumer’s nose. 

My sole cosmetic soap, I ween, 

I ply the pump, and think I’m clean: 
Your languishing falsetto note 

Scarce steals in whispers from your throat ; 
My boisterous voice from leathern lungs, 
Outbawls a dozen fishmen’s tongues, 
Hence we're no more alike, I gather, 
Than Pacchierotti and his father. 
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But if we must alliance claim, 
Because our native soil’s the same, 
And you persist, howe’er absurd, 
To brother me at every word, 
Vil call you, set your mini at ease, 
My sister, Fribble, when you please, 
N. B. HALHED, ESQ, 











IMITATION OF MARTIAL. 


Dear Sam, who the camp and the pulpit have tried, 
You ask me what system of life | should choose : 
To manage my own little farm is my pride, 
And to lounge where I like in my dirty old shoes. 


In a patron’s chill vestibule why should I freeze, 
Why dance up and down at the doors of the great; 
When to warm my own hearth I can clip my own trees, 
And pursue my own game on my own small estate ? 


Who would argle for meals that can catch his own fish? 
As the honey unbought what desert half so sweet ? 

Give me eggs of my own, in a clean wooden dish, 
And my hind’s lusty daughter to cook up the treat. 


While for health I can plough, and for exercise dig, 
May the wretch who dislikes me, my system forbear ; 
May he veil his grey locks in an alderman’s wig, 
Grow gouty while Sheriff, and die when Lord Mayor! 
N. 5. HALHED; ESQ, 
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SONNET 


ON THE AUTHOR'S BIRTH-DAY: 


Now from the orient o’er the laughing earth 
The sun obliquely darts his ruddy ray, 
And in unclouded glory leads the day, 
That first auspicious dawn’d upon my birth; 
Yet not with songs of joy and festive mirth 
Can I this rising day salute, as they, 
Who, when they turn their actions to survey, 
With every added year see added worth. 
Me, as my noon of manhood hastens on, 
Fierce and more fieree, the heats of passion burn; 
In vain with many a fleeting cloud o’ercast ; 
For soon the transitory gloom is gone, 
And soon, forth-breaking bright, those heats return, 
Till the cool eve of westering age to last. 
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SONNET 


TO MRS. H. ON THE BIRTH OF A SON. 





Fierce are the pangs that rend the tortured frame, 
When from the lab’ring womb, the encreasing throes 
To life at length the struggling birth disclose : 

To woman such the doom eternal came. 

But who the counsels of the All-wise shall blame ? 
From pleasure pain, from pain too pleasure flows. 
And now the joy which in thy bosom glows, 

Fix’d on that infant form, thy eyes proclaim. 

O may that joy the test of years abide ; 

May never siren Vice’s flaitering strain, 

Turn him from Virtue’s steady course aside ! 
May he with pious hand thy age sustain, 

Like * her, who now in beauty’s opening pride, 
With ready duty cheers this hour of pain. 


T+ 


* A daughter of Mrs, H. since married to an Officer, now in the 
East-Iudies. 
Ee2 
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SONNET 


WRITTEN AT IN HAMPSHIRE. 








As Nature fondly view’d with conscious pride 

This airy brow, with waving forests crown’d, 

Th’ expanse of varied green, and hills, that bound 
The rich domain, ‘‘ Mine be the praise,” she cried. 
‘¢ Not thine alone, my sister,” Art replied : 

 T cloath’d in livelier green the various ground ; 

“ And here with circling woods this brow embrown’d, 
‘¢ There spotted with thin shade yon mountain’s side.” 
«¢ Yes;” Nature said ; ‘* with thee that praise I share; 

‘© View then this beauty where alone I reign ; 

“© Where Art has added, and can add no grace.” 
Her haughty rival with the insulting air 

Of mockery turn’d; but, when upon the plain 

She saw * Selina, blushing, veil’d her face, 


tt 


* Wife of the gentleman, whose seat is the subject of the Sonnet. 
































SONNET 


WRITTEN AT THE SAME PLACE ON THE BIRTH 
OF TWINS. 





ee — 





O sprune of virtuous, and of gentle race ! 
Sweet buds of infancy, whose secret roots, 
Together spread their intermingled shoots, 
Though now ye branch dissever’d from th’ embrace, 
As now the bloom unfolding on the face 
With fond presage my friendly muse salutes, 
So may your minds too blossom; may the fruits 
Of wise and good your riper season grace ! 
O brothers, whom, as yet unborn ye lay, 
Nature united! may no treacherous wiles 
Of foes divide you, no domestic strife ; 
Strife only which shall best with love repay 
Her love, who fondly gazing on your smiles, 
Forgets in joy the pangs that gave you life, 
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SONNET 


TO THE B. FAMILY OF BRISTOL. 





Prac to this roof! nor can the wish be vain, 
Where choice approves, whom Nature bade be dear ; 
Where filial duty builds on love her fear, 

And power paternal on the will his reign. 

Peace to the bosoms of this virgin train! 

When love from Mary’s lute laments, no tear 
Tell ever that ye know those pangs severe ; 

No sigh breathe discord on your mingled strain. 

Live happy you. I (such the imperious law 
Of strong necessity) for that repose, 

Which here my prayers divide, in vain must pine ; 

For in the unsocial cloyster doom’d to draw 
My lingering days, while yet this bosom glows 
With youthful ardour, how can peace be mine ? 


14 
















SONNET 


TO LIBERTY, 





Just guardian of man’s social bliss! for thee 
The paths of danger gladly would I tread ; - 
For thee, contented join the glorious dead 

Who nobly scorn’d a life that was not free. 

But, worse than death, it pains my soul to see 
The Lord of ruin, by wild Uproar led, 
Hell’s first-born, Anarchy, exalt his head, 

And seize thy throne, and bid us bow the knee, 

What though his iron sceptre, blood-embrued, , 
Crush half the nations with resistless might ; 

Never shall this firm spirit be subdued : 

In chains, in exile, sill the chanted rite, 

O Liberty! shall flow to thee renew’d ; 

O still be seasgirt Albion thy delight! 





R, A. De 
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ft SONNET 

Bh TO THE RIVER EMONT, CUMBERLAND. 
i k f BY. MR. CHARLES LLOYD. 
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SWEET simple stream, the shallow waves that glide, 
In peaceful murmurs, o’er thy stony bed— 
Sweet simple stream, the gleams of eventide, 
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at That on thy banks their mellowing coluurs shed, 
* Befit the temper of my restless mind! 
4 For while I hear thy waves, and see the gleam 
4 Of latest eve, afar from human kind, 
; t To linger here, unknown, I fondly dream 
TI snatch my flute, and breathe a soften’d lay ; 
fi Then, melting, view it as an only friend ! 
‘i And oft I wonder much, that while so gay, 
? And all unthinking, others onward bend, 
he I here should sadly linger, and rejoice 
; To hear a lone stream, or the flute’s soft voice. 
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SONNET 


TO LOCH LOMOND. 


BY THE SAME. 





Lomonp! thy rich and variegated scene, 
Fantastic now—now dignified, severe ; 
Thy tufted underwood, of darker green, 
Thine arrowy pines, that mock the rolling year 3 
Thy soft diversity of sweeping bays, 
Fring’d with each shrub, and edg’d with tenderest turf, 
Where, as the attenuated north-gale plays, 
The wild flowers mingle with the harmless surf; 
Thy long, protracted lake, expansive now 
(Boldly diversified with wood-crown’d isles) 
Imprison’d now by rocks, on whose stern brow, 
Clad with cold heath, the Summer scarcely smiles— 
I welcome fearfully / and hail in thee, 
The wildest shapings of sublimity. 
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SONNET 
TO A WOOD-PIGEON, 


(WRITTEN IN A BOAT, ON LOCH LOMOND, ON SEEING ONE 
DART INTO A COPSE, ON ONE OF THE ISLANDS OF THE 
LAKE.) 

BY THE SAME. 





W HITHER, lone wanderer—whither art thou flown ?}— 
‘lo what sequestered bower or gloomy dell ?— 
Say, dost thou go where sorrow is unknown, 
Where trouble never enters, dost thou dwell ? 
Lend me thy wing then, tenant of these shades! 
Lend me thy wing—thy gentle aid impart, 
For I would fain explore these wizard glades, 
And shun the feeblest trace of human art! 
Oh! kindly guide me to a cave of night, 
So wild, su very secret, so unknown, 
That not impervious only to the sgt, 
The callous mind its power may also own$ 
And, darkened Memory, ceasing to inform, 
A wretch may shelter from misfortune’s storm, 

































SONNET 


TO THE SABBATH. 


BY THE SAME, 





Aun! quict day, I oft recall the time, 

When I did chase my childish sluggishness 

(The “ rear of darkness lingering still”) to dress 
In due sort for thy coming: the first chime 
Of blithsome bells, that ushered in the morn, 

Caroll’d to me of rest and simplest mirth : 

’*T was then all happiness on the wide earth 
To gaze! | little dreamt, that man was born 
For aught but wholesome toil and holiest praise, 

Thanking that God who made him to rejoice! 
But I am changed now ! nor could I raise 

My sunken spirit, at thy well-known voice; 
But that thou seemest soothingly to say, 

“* Look up poor mourner, to @ better day.” 
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SONNET 






BY THE SAME, 








Dip I not sometimes breathe an anxious sigh 
Beyond this heartless wilderness of men 

i - — 8 ° ° ° 

#1, Heavenward; and did not Faith, with piercing ken, 
























“AR RE Steal on the solitary hour, and dry 
| + Each tear; and with such calming kindliness, 
¢ ‘ As might persuade poor Lunacy to sleep, 
4 i Each wayward aching in oblivion steep ; 
f I long ere now had fainted! Me to bless 
pt Love never comes—nor Hope, “ that comes to all!” 
( Strange desolation, bursting from above, 
BP Darkens each earthly scene! My God! I call 
, On thee, ere yet Grief’s cankering worm consume 
He Life’s “ sear and yellow leaf: O may it bloom 


With eR, the dust friend, in the realms of Love! 
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SONNET 


TO A FRIEND. 


BY MR. CHARLES LAMB. 





Faitnp of my earliest years and childish days, 
My joys, my sorrows, thou with me hast shared, 
Companion dear, and we alike have fared 

(Poor pilgrims we) through life’s unequal ways. 

It were unwisely done, should we refuse 
To cheer our path as featly as we may, 

Our lonely path to cheer, as travellers use, 

With merry song, quaint tale, or roundelay ; 

And we will sometimes talk past troubles o’er, 

Of mercies shewn, and all our sickness healed, 
And in his judgments God remembering love ; 

And we will learn to praise God evermore, 

For those glad tidings of great joy revealed 

By that sooth Messenger seut from above. 
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SONNET 


BY THE SAMEs¢ 











Tue Lord of life shakes off his drowsihed, 
\ And ’gins to sprinkle on the eartlr below 
f Those rays that from his shaken locks do flow; 
Meantime, by truant love of rambling led, 
] turn my back on thy detested walls, 

Proud City ! and thy sons I leave behind, 

A sordid, selfish, money-getting kind ; 
Brute things, who shut their ears when Freedom calls, 
I pass not thee so lightly, well-known spire, 

That minded me of many a pleasure gone, 

Of merrier days, of love and Islington ; 
Kindling atresh the flames of past desire. 

And I shall muse on thee, slow journeying on, 
To the green plains of pleasant Hertfordshire, 


1795. 
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SONNET 


TO LOVE. 





Txovcn doom’d, alas! to shed th’ unpitied tear, 

And breathe unheard the sigh that rends my breast; 
Though ne’er the seraph voice of Hope I hear, 

Soft whispering to my anguish’d spirit“ rest !” 
Yet dear to me, too dear, O Love! the sighs 

That with expressive voice my sorrows speak ; 
The tear that, stealing from my languid eyes, 

Oft slowly wanders down my fading cheek. 
While yet on earth I sadly lingering stray, 

The tear, the sigh, by thee inspir’d, be mine: 
Still from my bosom chase the fiend away, 

Whose sullen influence chills thy flame divine, 
Lord of my soul! I would not change thy woes, 
For such cold, lifeless calm, as Apathy bestows ! 


Re A. Dp 
1796, 
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SONNET 


TO THE EOLIAN HARP; 





Wi Harp! at midnight’s awe-inspiring hour, 
When to the moon the wandering spectre moans, 
While sighs the blast through yonder moss-clad tower, 
I love to sit and listen to thy tones. 
Full-fraught with rapture, on the gale now floats 
A strain that seems from lyres angelic stole; 
And now, soft warbling, thy melodious notes, 
With soothing sweetness, steal into the soul. 
But, far more sweet to me, when, from thy strings, 
Pale Melancholy, viewless gliding by, 
On my tranced ear congenial music flings, 
That calls, responsive, from my breast the sigh. 
Beneath her hand I bend a willing slave, 


And bless the power that sinks me to the grave. 
Re As Ds 


1796, 

























SONNET, 


WRITTEN NEAR AN OLD MANSION AT MIDNIGHT. 





Yr spiry turrets! ye embattled walls! 

On which destroying Time full-loug hath frown’d, 

While on your dusky crest the moon-beam falls, 

Pensive I stray your mournful splendours round ; 
And, oft awak’d from musing, list the sound 

Of the far distant bell, or the shrill tone 
That breaks from yon dark grove, with vapours 

crown’d, 

Where, while the breezes mid the foliage moan, 
Deep-bosom’d sits, and shrieks, the owlet lone. 
Dear to my bosom, pierc’d by many a wound, 

Thou mouldering pile, is thy congenial gloom ! 

For here may I indulge in thought profound, 

Mourn Joys that perish’d ere their perfect bloom, 


And sigh for that repose which dwells but in the tomb. 


R. A. De 
1796. 
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SONNET, 


ON THE MISS S==—=¥S ENTERTAINING THE COMPANY AT HIGH 
LAKE WITH MUSIC IN THE CHRISTMAS OF 1795, 


Wauaen, dank and dtipping, through the desert waste 
In sad despondence rov’d the shipwreck’d train, 
And, inly musing on their dangers past, 
With speechless terror ey’d the foaming main— 
Then, lightly hovering in the troubled sky, 
Immortal Ariel tun’d the silver lyre, 
And gently shed the balm of tranquil joy 
On hearts responsive to the quivering wire, 
So ’mid these lengthening wilds and barren moors, 
While pours the rain and howls the stormy wind, 
The pensive stranger marks the whitening shores, 
And darksome melancholy clouds his mind ; 
But when the tuneful Sisters touch the strings, 
Wak’d by the dulcet sound, Joy waves his lightsome 
wings. 
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SONNET 


TO HOPE. 





Whuenrz silent woods their dreary shade extend, 
And give new horrors to the gloom of night, 
If chance the swain his fault’ring footsteps bend, 
In terror pausing for some friendly light, 
IJow gladsome beats his heart when thro’ the glade 
Piercing the clouds he sees the moon’s mild ray, 
Onward he springs, with light and vigorous tread, 
And hails the empress of the fainter day.— 
Thus, while thro’ life’s uncertain paths I rove, 
Should dark despondence spread the gathering gloom, 
May Hope’s soft iustre, streaming from above, 
Dispel the bodings of a mournful doom ; 
And when sad friendship marks my parting breath, 
May Hope’s benignant beam illume the vale of death. 


WILLIAM SHEPHERD, 
F {2 
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Hannior! tho’ sorrow and the injury 

Of faithless man are mark’d upon my brow 
Indelible ; tho’ on my sunken cheek 
Of fading hues, usurping flushes speak 

Health’s slow decline; yet can I smile with thee, 

. And in thy converse all those pleasures know 

Which tranquil minds, unwarp’d by worldly woe, 

Taste unalloy’d in virtuous sympathy. 

Harriot ! the cheering influence of thy smiles, 
From harass’d memory, sickening at the view 
Of sorrows past, which my dark thoughts pursue, 

When I revert, the lonely hours beguiles, 
And calms my mind. So the afar-seen light 
Greets the benighted wand’rer’s weary’d sight. 
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SONNET. 





Harnrsoz, the smile that plays upon thy cheek, 
Whene’er I greet thee; and the thrilling glance 
Of those bright orbs, that wakes me from the trance 
Where reason ponders, to my faint heart speak 
Love’s language; ardently could I rejoice 
In such sweet tokens; but I fear thine eye 
Has learnt to beam with Love’s hypocrisy ; 
And Siren wiles dwell in thy tuneful voice ; 
Yor now of studied eloquence thy tongue 
Yields to the task, which, to my list’ning sense, 
Was wont of yore such magic charms dispense, 
That on thy lips my trembling spirit hung, 
Waiting new life-—Oh ! free me from my pain— 
Speaks as erewhile that I may love again. 








SONNET 


TO SLEEP. 





a 
PE Oe 


Ou, gentle Sleep ! could I command thy power 
To bind my senses in thy magic sway, 
And let unfetter’d Fancy freely play, 
Through the wild mystery of the midnight hour ; 
Borne on thy softest pinions, I would fly, 
And seek the downy bed of her I love ; 
O’er all her beauties, unresisted, rove, 
And feast with charms my mind’s enraptur’d eye. 
Traitor ! beguil’d with hope of scenes like these, 
Each night I court thy visionary reign; 
Each night I sink but to Oblivion’s ease, 
Each morn but wake to absence and to pain. 
Oh, Sleep! or bring me to her fancied arms, 
Or crush not, by thy power, the memory of her charms. 
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Lonzty my way, when last along this road, 
Heart-sick and sad I journey’d ; as I went, 
Brooding o’er many a dream of discontent, 
O’er many a cherish’d sorrow ; nor bestow’d 
Nature's gay scenes one charm to cheer my way: 
For on the sunny scene, with reckless eye, 
Sullen I gaz’d, and pass’d unheeding by! 
Sweet are the sorrows of that distant day 
To painless memory! O’er the self-same plain 
I journey, blithe of heart; nor heed the wind 
Sad moaning, nor the dark-descending rain : 
For Hope with loveliest visions fills my mind, 
Of ev’ry blameless joy by Virtue giv’n, 
Of Peace and Love—oh, realize them, Heav’n! 
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SONNET. 





Ports of Italy, I love you well ! 

Whether you sing in your immortal strains 
Of wars and warriors, or you joy to tell 

Of gentle maidens and of faithful swains : 
Whether I list to thee, whose mighty pow’r 

Bade the dark house of Woe her guests display ; 
Or thee, who in the solitary hour 

Hast won my ear with many a love-lorn lay. 
My heart is so deceiv’d, that it prefers 

FE’en to the majesty of classic song 
Your wilder notes. Yet half the charm is her’s 

Who taught me what you are. To her belong 
My thanks———to her my gratitude is due: 
I love you, for my Laura loves you too. 
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SONNET. 


Wuen twilight’s sombrous tints o’erspread the scene, 
And Cynthia's silvery orb, in solemn state, 

Rides in the blue expanse, I love to stray, 

Where its rich foliage hangs the darksome beach 

Over the dusky stream.—The eddying water 

Plays round yon moss-grown stone, with trembling light, 
While its soft plaintive murmurs meet the ear, 

In dying cadence—From the mouldering tower, 

Whose shadow rests upon the broken wave, 

Forth fits the leathern bat—Now while I list 

To the soft tinkling of the distant bell, 

My soul, attuned to harmony and peace, 

Learns to forget its cares.—’Tis the still hour 

Of sweet serenity and tranquil joy. 
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BY THE LATE REV. We B. STEVENS. 


Norwicu, with thee my sojourn long I close! 
Thy proud Cathedral, with its numerous fanes 
E.ncircled, as a hen amidst her brood ; 

Thy castled cliff with conscious terror view’d 
By Caitiff eye from thy meandering lanes ; 
Thy Tragic belles; and Metaphysic beaux, 
Humeites, Berkleyans, and I know not what; 
And O! o’er all thy Turkey-crowded mart,— 
Mother of feasts prolific, sad at heart, 

And with slow step, I leave! My uncouth lot 
Calls to a different scene, and distant far ; 
‘There, while Trent glides my sequestered spot, 
Fancy full oft shall haunt the banks of Yar, 
Or waft my absent friend to bless my cot. 
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* A TENEMENT TO BE LET. 








O Yez! This is, that all may learn, 

Whom it may happen to concern, 

To any lady, not a wite, 

Upon a lease, to last for life, 

By auction will be let this day, 

And entered on some time in May, 

A vacant heart; not ornamented 

On plans by Chesterfield invented, 

A plain, old-fashioned habitation, 

Substantial without decoration, 

Large, and with room for friends to spare ; 

Well-situate, and in good repair. 
Also the furniture ; as sighs, 

Hopes, fears, oaths, prayers, and some few—lies, 

Odes, sonnets, elegies, and songs, 

With all, that to the above belongs. 
Also,—what sume might have been glad, 

Tho’ in a separate lot, to have had,— 

A good rich soil of hopeful nature, 

Six measured acres (feet) of stature. 
Likewise, another lot—an heap 

Of tattered modesty, quite cheap. 


* These verses, with many similar advertisements in prose, were 
spoken at a private Masquerade, in the character of a Town-Cryer. 
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This with the rest would have been sold ; 
But that by several we were told, 
If put up with the heart, the price 
Of that it much might prejudice. 
Note well; the estate, if managed ably, 
May be improved considerably : 
Love is our money, tu be paid 
Whenever entry sliall be made ; 
And therefore have we fixed the day 
}or entering, in the menth of May. 
But if the buyer of the above, 
Can on the spot pay ready love, 
Hereby the owner makes profession, 
She instantly shall have possession. 
‘She highest bidder be the buyer, 
You may know further of the Cryer. 
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EPIGRAM, 


TO CERTAIN FASHIONABLES, 


a eae Se ea 


You who, on coach-box mounted, whirl along 
With four in hand, and smack the sounding throng, 
Who think to drive is wit, and sense, and grace, 
What shall we call you? in what station place? 
You're not, ’tis plain, true gentlemen—for those 
Who bear that name to mean pursuits are foes ; 
Youre not good coachmen—tor each Whip that passes 
Views with a sneer, and calls you clumsy asses. 
So the hermaphodite, that thing uncommon, 
Scorn’d by each sex, is neither man nor woman ! 

R. Ae D. 
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SERENADE, 


BY GEORGE FREDERIC BUSBY, ESQ. 





Breatne soft, my lyre; in lowly-murmur’d strains 


Recount my throbbing bosom’s anxious fears ; 
Bid Hope’s elysian whispers soothe my pains, 
And tell Gonsalvo his Victoria hears : 


And with what fond excess he loves her, tell; 
How brightly, chastely, burns the flame divine: 
Let not that gentle heart from love rebel, 
But all its thrilling pulses answer mine, 


How oft by Guadalquivir’s vine-bower’d shores, 
When purple Vesper slept in western skies, 

I watch’d the steps of her my soul adores, 
Tears my oblation, and my incense sighs ! 


While every glance from those cclestial eyes, 

And every radiant charm that met my sight, 
Was cloth'd in such a soit, angelic, guise, 

That love was mute and wrapt in dumb delight, 


And sure the heart, that tenants that soft breast, 
Must be as soft, as mild; and those dear eyes, 

Whose azure lightnings murder’d all my rest, 

The stars of love, will bid their vassal rise, 
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Those ruby lips, impress’d by Cupid’s seal, 

Shall breathe the amorous language of the heart, 
And virgin blushes, virgin sighs, reveal 

The melting joys love only can impart, 


Then, folding in these blest, these rapturous, arms, 
My soul's ‘enchantress, and my bosom’s queen, 
That glowing paradise of heavenly charms 
Shall fling its rich delight o’er every scene. 


Whether to those inhospitable climes, 
Where Nature sleeps in hyperborean chains, 
Or where his tropic throne Apollo climbs, 
And pours his scorching fires o’er eastern plains, 


I gomDelight shall wave his wings around me, 
‘Victoria’s eyes shall melt the yielding frost, 
Victoria’s breath dispense refreshment round me, 

And all the rigours of the clime be lost. 


Nature’s vicissitudes were nought to me ; 
With thee, my amulet, my shield from harm, 
My every thought should concentrate in thee, 
And every hour reveal some secret charm. 


Sleep, loveliest daughter of my native Spain ; 
Ethereal visions gild thy balmy rest! 

And when Gonsalvo meets thy glance again, 
Receive his vows, and make thy lover blest, 


Breeze of the night, on silent pinion fleeting, 
Fan thou the couch where virgin beauty slumbers ; 
Still’d be my throbbing heart’s tumultuous beating ; 
And cease, my faithful lyre, thy plaintive numbers. 
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ON THE PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY, 


BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 


Sex, fairest among many fair, 
Yon graceful Maid, with smiling air, 

And cheek as bright as summer even! 
Warm from the dance she seems to spring ; 
And the light gales above her fling 
Her silken scarf, in floating ring, 

Like rainbow in th’ Autumnal Heaven. 
One snowy arm she lifts to bind 
The dark curls sporting in the wind ; 

And one half raised, as if to fly, 

With fairy foot keeps equal measure : 

Joy sparkles in her radiant eye ; 

Her light form seems to bound on high ; 

And motion snatches grace from pleasure, 


Such the fair form: the fairer mind 
’Tis not in Painter’s art to bind. 
That form with ever-changing grace 
Flits like the borealis race 
In variable spell : 
That mind, like planct star, we trace 
Bright and unchangeab-e. 
Its own pure circle fixed to run; 
And Virtue the light-giving sun. 
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Ill it beseems the playful muse 
Such grave unwonted theme to chuse: 
She better loves her darts to try 
At the wide mark of Prophesy, 
Imp with gay plume the wings of Time, 
Ard deal her spells in careless rhyme. 
Her magic wand, my Maiden fair, 
Has changed that sylph-like bounding air 
To Matron softness, calm yet free, 
Just such as ten years hence ’twill be. 
She would not one dark ringlet shred ; 
Nor fade one tint of native red ; 
Nor steal one lightning beam, that flies 
Warm from Expression’ s cell—thine eyes ; 
Nor rob thee of the smiles that dart 
From kindness’ better home—thy heart. 
But with those glossy locks she’d chain 
One wedded follower to thy train ; 
Those vative blushes still should flow 
As brightly on their bed of snow, 
But one alone should bid them glow; 
Those powerful glances still should melt 
‘Though only one their influence felt ; 
Those smiles their swect enchantment send 
‘lo charm the Ilusband and the Friend. 
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ON A OSE. 


Try rose, oh, Venus! blooms one fleeting day ; 

Her virgin leaves unfold and fade away : 

She buds when morn in blushes lights the skies, 

And as the flame descends, her beauty dies ! 
T.M.A.S9S. 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST: 


Q iprise Jpoem, 


RECITED IN THE THEATRE, OXFORD, IN THE YEAR 1809. 


NST OA 





Hark! through the desert wilds, what awful voice 


Swells on the gale, and bids the world rejoice ? 
What Prophet furm, in holy raptures led, 
The grey mists hovering o’er his sacred head, 
Prepares on earth Messiah’s destined way, 
And hastes; the mighty Messenger of Day ? 
Lo! echoing skies resound his gladsome strain, 
“ Messiah comes! ye rugged paths be plain ; 
“ The Shiloh comes! ye towering cedars bend, 
“« Swell forth, ye vallies, and, ye rocks, descend ; 
The withered branch let balmy fruits adorn, 
And clustering roses ‘twine the leafless thorn ; 
Burst furth, ye vocal groves, your joy to tell— 
‘¢ The God of Peace redeems his Israel.” 

How beauteous are the feet of those who bear 
Mercy to man, glad tidings to despair ! 
Far from the mountain’s top, they lovelier seem 
Than moonlight dews, or morning’s rosy beam ; 
Sweeter the voice than spell or hymning sphere, 
And listening Angels hush their harps to hear. 

Roused at the solemn call, from all her shores 
Her eager tribes, behold, J udza pours ! 
Tho’ scarce the Morn asserts her bashful sway, 


And doubtful Darkness still contends with day, 
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I sce them rush, like rolling surges driven, 
Or night- clouds, riding o'er the clooms of Heaven. 
There waves the white robe, thro’ the dusky glade, 
Here passing helms gleam dreadful thro’ the shade, 
Faint o’er the cliffs the fading torch-light plays, 
And dying watehfires fling their sullen blaze ; 
Fly the scared panthers from their pierced retreats, 
While Salem wondering mourns her desert streets. 
Why crowd ye cities forth ? some reed to find? 
Some vain reed trembling to the careless wind ? 
Or throng ye here to view, with doating eye, 
Some chieftain stand in purple pageantry ? 
Such dwell in kingly domes—no silken form 
Woos the stern cliff, and braves the mountain storm. 
What rush ye then to seek ? some Prophet-Seer ? 
One mightier than the Prophets find ye here— 
The loftiest bard, that waked the sacred lyre, 
To Him in rapture poured his lips of fire 5 
Attuned to Him the voice of Sion fell— 
Thy name, Elias *, closed the mystic shell. 
Alas! how dark a flood of woes and crimes, 
Since that dread hour, has whelmed the fateful times! 
How oft has Israel’s Ark, by tempests tossed, 
Sent forth her raven’s wing, and found no eoast! 
Now fairer scenes her kindling eye discerns, 
When Hope’s green branch the welcome Dove returns, 
And, gladly soaring past the prospect drear, 
Hails the bright Star t that tells the Day-spring near. 
Yes! surely born to more than mortal power, 
Glory hath marked him from his earliest hour : 


* The advent of St. John under the name of Elijah, the last cits 
cumstance foretold in ancient prophecy, is here alluded to. 

t St. John is called “* the Morning Star to the Sun of Righte- 
ousness,” 
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Offspring of age, on wings of radiance borne, 
A warning Angel told his natal morn; 
Hailed by prophetic matrons to the earth, 
The speechless spake, to bless him at his birth. 
Sweet was the strain, when first with fond surprise 
The hoary parent kissed his infant eyes, 
Irom his rapt lips the spell of silence broke, 
And Inspiration thrilled him as he spoke. 

Such was his birth! nor less august appears 
The wond’rous fate that led his rising years : 
For, lo! sequestered from the haunts of men, 
Deep to the stillness of some shaggy glen, 
Where vice and folly faded from his view, 
The lonely youth, impelled by Heaven, withdrew— 
There, near some brook, that dashed in murmurs by, 
The rock his pillow, and his roof the sky, 
Clad in such savage robes as deserts yield, 
Hlis food the wild sweets of the flowery field, 
Grave, pensive, bold, majestic, undefiled, 
To hely manhood dwelt Devotion’s child ; 
Descending Angels blessed his rude abode, 
He drank th’ inspiring flame, he felt the rushing God. 

Oft ere the dawn had tinged the tallest steep, 
And man and nature still were hushed in sleep, 
High o’er yon ridge, in darkness, would he stray, 
To muse and wonder till returning day. 
Watch-tower sublime! There, as the morning bright, 
Swelled from dim chaos into life and light, 
Threw its broad beams o’er waste and misty wood, 
While rock and fortress, lake and glistening flood, 
Burst in full blaze of splendour to the skies— 
To loftiest thoughts his kindling soul would rise ; 
‘Lill, proudly soaring past this world of man, 
The mortal sunk, and Heaven itself began, 
Gg 2 
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—So rapt he stood, that oft revolving night 


Found him, unconscious, on the mountain’s hei: thts 
In vain the ‘Tempest, round his "fenceless head, 
Hung all its fires, its wildest torrents shed ; 
The sheltering robber saw his clouded torm, 
And fled—to shun the Genius of the Storm. 
Past are those hours! Along the silent dews 
His lonely walk no more the Sage pursues ; 
With gesture wild, rude garb, and speaking eye, 
An air of strange and dreadful majesty, 
See ! forth he comes, his holy office given, 
Herald of Christ, high harbinger of Heaven. 
Hark ! how the rocks his warning voice resound, 
And Jordan’s caverns tell the strain around ; 
While poor and rich, the soldier and the sage, 
The bloom of youth, and hoary locks of age, ‘ 
In gathering crowds, Messiah’s name adore ; 
And rush, all trembling, to the sacred shore ; 
Bend with pale reverence ‘neath the sprinkled wave, 
Their crimes confess, and hail the power to save. 
IJow changed the scene! Are these the realms of dread, 
Which wand’ring fuotsteps scarcely dared to tread ? 
Where midnight lions roamed the thickets rude, 
And all was wild and frightful solitude! 
Now, lone no more, where’er it winds along, 
The lucid stream reflects a listening throng ; 
‘rue to the lite, their grouping shadows glide, 
And every passion paints the breathing tide. 
See young Amazement starting, as if light 
Just glanced from Heaven, had Pcaught his dazzled sight, 
While Faith’s full eyes their tranquil homage raise, 
And every feature fixes into praise. 
There kindling Hope with ardent look eppears, 
Here softened Sorrow smiling thro’ her tears, 
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While timid Shame, as if herself addressed, 
Blushes to hear, and sinks behind the rest. 

But yet, not all unfeigned Devotion brings 
To drink of Life at Jordan’s hallowed springs ; 
Haggard and pale, their limbs all torn and bare, 
i ‘such yon Essenes from their caves repair ; 

A gloomy race, attempting Heaven in vain, 

By wanton griefs and voluntary pain: 
Their sullen breasts no gleam of sunshine cheers, 
Blaspheming Mercy by eternal tears. 

And base the joy yon Sadducees can know, 
Sense all their bliss, and pain their only woe; 
Worms of a day, and fettered to the dust, 

They own no future dread, no heavenly trust, 
But vacant come the passing scene to scan, 
And steal his bright pre-eminence from man. 

Far other those, by solemn mien confest, 

Broad scrolls of Scripture blazoned o’er the breast, 
Who throng around the Seer, with fiend-like joy, 
Listening to mock, and tempting to destroy— 
Saints in the crowd, a heaven-ward look they wear, 
But Mammon mingles with their purest prayer ; 
Theirs the proud hope to sway Religion’s rod, 
Zealots of form, yet traitors to their God. 

“ And is it ye,” (the indignant Prophet cries, 
Bright lambent terrors streaming from his eyes,) 

“* O race of vipers, ye ! who timely come, 
* To fly the thunders of impending doom— 
“¢ Repent, repent: now think no more to plead 


“ Your sacred race, and Abraham’s chosen seed, 
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** Who looks with equal eye on all the earth ; 


*¢ Whose piercing glance can read the soul within, 
* And wind the darkest labyrinths of sin; 


Behold, He comes! in power and judgement, forth, 
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He comes! see! stooping from the realms of day, 
The Lamb of God, to wash your crimes away. 

I lave with water; but his hands inspire 

“ The Holy Spirit, and baptize with fire.” 

The Sage hath ceased—and mark, how pale to hear 
Mute Expectation stands, and Awe, and Fear! 
Guilt starts confessed, and looks, with hopeless eye, 
To view descend some vengetul deity. 

But who is He, majestic, mournful, mild, 

Bright as a God, yet lowly as a child, 

Who meekly comes the sacred rite to crave, 

And add fresh pureness to the crystal wave ? 
Well may’st thou tremble, Baptist ; well thy check, 
Now flush’d, now pale, thy lab’ring soul bespeak ! 
*Tis He, the Christ, by every Bard “foretold ! 

Hear him, ye nations, and ye Heavens behold ! 

** The Virgin born to bruise the Serpent’s head, 
The Paschal Lamb to patient slaughter led, 
‘The King of Kings to crush the gates of Hell, 

- Messiah, Shiloh, Jah, Emmanuel.”— 

See! o’er his head, soft sinking from above, 

With hovering radiance, hangs the mystic dove : 
Dread trom the cloud Jehovah’s voice is known, 
“© This is my Son, my own, my well-loved Son.” 

Baptist rejoice ! thy gitted eyes have seen 
The brightest hour of man, since time hath been. 
By thee anointed for the ghostly fight, 

Heaven’s Warrior-Son assumed his arms of light, 
Stern marches forth his deadly Foe to find, 

And wage th’ immortal battle of mankind. 

And thou, oh saint of floods! whose wave hath rolled, 
Pregnant with wonder, from the days of old ; 

Scene of the hero’s deeds, and prophet’s song 

Stull, Jordan, flow, exulting sweep along. 
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Bright as the morn from ocean’s wavy bed, 
From thee Messiah raised his spotless head, 
Called all his glories forth, and passed sublime, 
To pour his light o’er ev'ry darkling clime. 
Tis done, and, vanished, like an airy dream, 


The listening crowds from Jordan’s hallowed stream, 


Primeval Solitude her reign resumes, 
And Silence saddens o’er the slumbering glooms— 


And, Prophet, where art thou? 


I hear no more 


Thy footsteps rustle on the reedy shore, 

Nor view thee sit upon the moonlight stone, 

Like the pale spirit of the wilds, alone. 

Alas! far other scenes await him now ; 

Far heavier cares oppress his weary brow: 

Mid Salem’s courts he stands, in virtue’s pride, 

And guilty Grandeur dwindles at his side. 

Yet, Jordan, oft shall Mcmory’s eye renew 

Thy willow’d banks, and hills of distant blue; 

There, if the wastes no kingly pomp display, 

No festive pleasures crown the jocund day, 

Yet Pride, and Avarice, and guilty Fear, 

Ambition wild, and dark Revenge are here, 

Passions and Appetites, a fiercer train 

Than e’er rushed howling o’er the desert plain. 
Stil shrinks he not—in conscious virtue bold, 

No dangers daunt him, and no toils withhold. 

Where yon proud dome the sons of riot calls, 

And Salem’s nobles crowd the gorzeous halls ; 

Where ev'ry charm that wealth and arts supply, 

In bright profusion, meet the wondering eye ; 

See, stern, unmoved, in native grandeur great, 


The Prophet towers, and breathes the words of fate. 


Yes, as he boldly brands each dark offence, 


Truth all his arms, his shield but innocence ; 
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Sce Herod, mid his guards enthroned on high, 
In pride of power, in regal panoply, 

Shrinks ’neath the Hermit’s gaze, by conscience stung, 
A paler Ahab from a bolder tongue. 

Oh Salem ! mid the storms that round thee roll, 
Frequent and loud, to warn thy slumbering soul ; 
Dashed from thy hand when Judah’s sceptre falls, 
And the stern stranger rules thy captive walls ; 
When now, more thrilling than the trumpet’s blast, 
Elias stands the mightiest and the last 
Of all the sons of Prophecy, to tell 
That fate comes rushing on thee, Israel ; 

Say, canst thou still the wing of mercy spura, 
Hearing be deaf, and seeing not discern ; 

Sunk as thou art, and stained with holy blood, 

Still would’st thou madly swell thy guilt’s dark flood ? 

Yet, Baptist, go, exulting to thy doom— 

Tho’ Rage condaee thee to the dungeon’s gloom ; 
Yon dreary vault where morn can never break, 

Nor evening zephyr fan thy fever'd check, 

Nor F riendship’ s voice, in sorrow doubly dear, 

Pour its fond musi¢ in thy lonely ear— 

Yet thine are joys the tyrant never knew ; 

Hope’s fairest flowers thy rugged couch shall strew ; 
Thy nights i in blissful visions slide away, 

And holy musings steal its length from day. 

For thee, O King, to drown | corroding care, 
Command the feast, and bid the dance be there ; ; 
Still mid thy blazing hall, in trappings proud, 
Affect the god, and awe the flattering crowd. 

Yet tho’ the lute and shell, and horn, prolong 
The burst of melody, and swell the song ; 
Tho’ witching beauty tries each wily art, 
And woos and wins and rules thy powerless heart ; 
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What though to Heaven thy guilty revels swell, 
Far brighter raptures cheer the captive’s cell—= 
Glad is the tale consenting tongues record ; 
‘* Messiah reigns, high deeds proclaim the Lord. 
“* The deaf can hear, the blind receive their sight, 
And withered Palsy springs with new delight ; 
On Pain’s pale cheek reviving roses bloom, 
And shrouded Death starts wond’ring from the tomb.” 
Enraptured thought ! what now demands him more? 
His task is done, his holy cares are o’er! 
Messiah reigns, believed, confessed, adored, 
And earth’s remotest climes shall own his word. 
Then tyrant yield, thy fatal vow fulfil ; 
Rush, fell enchantress, glut thy vengeful will; 
Exhaust th’ inventive cruelty of hate, 
And learn how Virtue triumphs o’er its fate. 
Backward he looks with self-approving eye, 
Before him smiles bright Immortality : 
Forgiving, fearless, calm, he yields his breath, 
And mounts to Glory on the wings of Death. 

Yes, if, in triumph thro’ the realms of air, 
His form unchanged no wheels of lightening bear ; 
Not less august his martyr’d soul sball rise 
Again, Messiah’s herald, to the skies. 
Whence, oh, if, stoop'ng from thy starry sphere, 
‘Thou deignest one future thought in pity here, 
Pleased shalt thou view thy holy rite confessed, 
Thy name revered, where glows the human breast, 
Thy Master’s feign to age nor clime confined, 
The world his temple, and his race mankind. 
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Cc. H. JOHNSON, 
Bras. N. Coll. 
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STANZAS 


TO THE MEMORY OF DR. JOHN LEYDEN*, 


BY DAVID CAREY, ESQ. 








Departen year! though Victory raise 
The pean to thy passing shade, 
From climes that saw thy youthful days, 
To where, like thee, the sun-rays fade ; 





A sadder strain the breast should melt, 
For, far beyond Malaya’s Sea, 

The pride of Western Isles has felt 
The fell breath of the Upas tree. 


And I will weep his fate severe, 

Whom now the pallid grave-flowers hide ; 
Whose song, to all the Muses dear, 

"Twas sweet to hear by Teviot’s side. 


But what, alas! avail’d the songs, 

They taught him in their woodland bower ? 
And what avaii’d the gift of tongues, 

By Heaven vouchsat’d in blessed hour? 





* Dr. Leyden accompanied Lord Minto, in the expedition ta 
Java, in the capacity of Malayan and Chingse interpreter, and died 
| at Batavia, on the 27th of August, 1811, il the prime of life, after 
r en illness of three days. 
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What boots it, that, like yonder star 

Of day, he wander’d many a mile, 
From ‘Travancore to Malabar, 

To catch the light of Learning’s smile: 


That with the banner of his land 

He brav’d the power that scatters death, 
Along Batavia’s swampy strand, 

In many a pestilential breath : 


And, all regardless of his doom, 
Immortal Science ! led by thee, 

He boldly snatch’d the brightest bloom, 
That blossoms on the guarded tree*. 


Ah! ’twas a flower too fair to blow 
Beneath the cope of other skies ; 

Seon fades, alas! youth’s roseate glow, 
And Leyden, lov’d and honour’d, dies. 


Nor can the wealth, the glory, won 
By British arms on Java’s shore, 

Dear Leyden ! for thy loss atone, 
More than they can thy life restore. 


* Dr. Leyden’s dissertation on the Classification of the Indo- 
Chinese Languages, and on the Languages of the Dekkan and Hin- 
dostan, in the 10th volume of the Asiatic Researches, is extremely 
valuable ; infinitely exceeding in extent of knowledge and combi- 
nation any thing ever attempted. It furnishes an excellent division 
of the languages of the countries between India and China, of infi- 
nite use in antiquarian aud philological research. It was what the 
Jearned had a right to expect from the British, and Dr. Leyden, 
much to his honour, has discharged the debt of his country. 
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Well may the tear-drops dim thine eye, 
Aurelia! Teviot’s loveliest muid *, 

For whom he breath’d th’ impassion’d sigh, 
And languish’d in Mysura’s shade. 





And well may they whom classic lore 
Has given to grace Enina’s halls, 

Lament thy fate; for thou no more 
Where Learning lifts her attic walls, 


i Enthusiast youth ! shalt fondly bring, 
re i Prometheus like, thine orient beam, 
. And flowers in sunnier glades that spring, 
To deck her sounding Academe. 











But what shall soothe a parent’s grief, 
Whose hope is sunk in dark despair ? 
Has Heaven a cup of sweet relief, 
For such a pang, then pour it there. 
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Departed youth! departed year ! 
Thy cherish’d memory cannot fade, 

For ever lost—for ever dear, 

Tho’ number'd with the silent dead. 














Edinburgh, 
January 18, 1812. 









* See “ Scenes of Infancy, descriptive of Teviot Dale,” 


a poem 
of great beauty, by Dr, Leyden. 
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HYMN TO HEALTH *. 





“A pare us Sepeas” opSére xaca. 

AtAtuas petAéon cuvdeona. Euripip 
“OF onCiog oy xt cu Quem 

Tipoppay tyanreig "rm 3 apSova oravra mopect. Homer. 





Hirner tum thee, rosy Maid ! 
Turn, to give the wretched aid ! 
Power I seek not; wealth I spurn; 
Hither, heavenly vision, turn ! 

With thy vivid, vermil hue, 

Tinge my taded cheek anew ; 

Stay the withering griefs that soil ; 

Where they trickled, plant a smile ; 
And kindle thro’ my sparkling eye 

The beams of radiant ecstacy. 

Ah! let not Spring disclose in vain 
The treasures of her orient reign ! 
Nor Flora blushing, summon all 
But me, to Nature’s festival ! 

Behold the whispering zephyrs rove, 

And piercing sweetness thrills the grove ; 
The fields their freshest verdure wear, 
And laughs around the childish year, 
Then haste thee, lovely Dryad, turn! 
Now leave me singly thus to mourn. 


* Written at Clrist-Church, in 1784; Etat 18. The Author is 
supposed tu have been the present Baron Smith, a distinguished 
literary and judicial character iu Ireland, 
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Hand in hand let’s skirt the mead, 
Fast by the twinkling aspen shade ; 
Let us thrid the dewy vale, 
Where the rill glitters to the gale, 
Or the tangling grass among, 
Steals its latent tricklings on. 
The bordering upland climb we now, 
And from its scene-commanding brow, 
Beneath a shadowy group of trees, 
On piliowing verdure stretch’d at ease, 
Let’s view the mingled prospect round ; 
Flowery lawn, and fallow ground ; 
Oxen, o’er the furrow’d soil, 
Urging firm their annual toil : 
Trim cottages that here and there 
Speckling the sucial tilth appear ; 
And spires, that as from groves they rise, 
Tell where the lurking hamlet.lies : 
Hills white with many a bleating throng, 
And lakes, whose willowy banks along, 
Herds or ruminate, or lave, 
Immersing in the silent wave : 
The sombre wood—the cheerful plain, 
Green with the hope of future grain : 
A tender blade, ere Autumn smile 
Benignant on the farmer’s toil, 
Gild the ripe fields with mellowing hand, 
And scatter plenty through the land. 

On earth should dazzling summer brood, 
Lead to some bosky solitude : 
Pent in the leaty, wild retreat, 
There let me press 2 moss-grown seat, 
Where violets droop their purple heads ; 
Its fragrance the pale primrose sheds ; 
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And where the fresh, dew-sprinkled thorn, 
Showers of roses wild adorn: 
There listening to the Mantuan swain, 
Warbling his simplest rural strain, 
Let no rude cry mine ear invade ; 
No clamour start the tranquil shade: 
But softly shuddering, let tlie breeze, 
In meshes snared of rustling trees, 
Shake coulness from his wings, and sound, 
Cull’d from the peaceful haunts around ; 
(Strains that for musing Poets made, 
Steal from the world and seek the shade ;) 
Or distant city’s wafted cry, 
Lull’d to a murmur ere it die. 
These from without while zephyrs glean, 
Be sound as soothing caught within. 
Let, from a neighbouring ‘thicket’s gloom, 
Beneath the sweet-briar’ s tender bloom, 
A gushing rill be heard to chide; 
Let it run sparkling by my side ; 
Let thrushes pour their melody ; 
The bees ‘* their murmuring labours ply :” 
Along the tumid verdure roam, 
Imbibe the honey-suckle’s bloom, 
And cling to every bending flower, 
Whose beauties veil the golden shower. 
Such strains the softened soul compose ; 
Lull every mental gust that blows: 
Such fairy joys fell woe beguile ; 
Teach the care-clouded front to smile ; 
The throes assuage of thorny pain, 
And, gently, faultering life sustain. 
But thou, fair Health, thy aid impart ; 
Breathe warmth and vigour o’er my heart | 
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My langours charm—my pangs allay, 
And feed and fan the vital ray: 

Then quick to daisied meadows bring, 
And yield me to the fostering spring! 
Haste lovely Dryad! quickly turn! 
And bid me—bid me—cease to mourn. 





IMITATION OF CATULLUS. 


Why will my wanton maid enquire, 

How many kisses | desire? 

Go, count the conscious stars, that see 
How fond I nightly steal to thee ; 

Count every beaming glance, that flies 
From those more radiant stars—thy eyes. 
Count every pant, that heaves thy breast, 
When to my panting bosom prest : 

Go, count the loves, that ambush’d dwell, 
In every dimple’s rosy dell, 

Or, fluttering, play on frolic wings 
Through every tress that drops in rings: 
Count every charm of every kind, 

That decks thy face, thy form, thy mind ; 
Then, Lesbia, nor till then enquire, 

How many kisses I desire. 


t+. 
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Orrsprine of holy Truth, 
Maternal guide of youth, 

Lo! to thy shrine no costly gifts I bring, 
But thou, with aspect stern, 
Wilt not, O Duty, spurn 

Feeling’s spontaneous simple offering. 


Not mine the song of flame ; 
Not mine the hero’s name; 
Yet wilt thou not my humble efforts bless ? 
For I would call thee friend, 
Thy voice with joy attend, 
And walk with thee in silent usefulness. 


Oft when I shuddering eye 
The dark futurity, 
That silent untried path! and meditate 
On all the ills and cares, 
The sorrows and the snares, 
Which there the young adventurer await : 


And think with sickening glance 
Upon life’s awful chance, 

How great the danger, and the task how vast ! 
From the dark torrent’s brink 
I like a coward shrink, 


Fear to plunge in, and wildly wish it past. 
VOL, VILL. » Hh 
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Then thou, with frown severe, 
Reprov’st my servile fear ; . 
“ Why tremble thus, while Duty is thy guide? 
** While beams my steady light, 
“* Fear not the blackest night, 
“ For ill shall ne’er befall thee at my side.” 











And trust in thee T will ; 
O keep me near thee still, 
And teach me every terror to dismiss ! 
For ne’er have f believed, 
And thou my hopes deceived, 
Thy yoke is easy, 'and thine end is bliss ! 























Should Love’s seductive wiles, 
Shou!d Beauty’s melting smiles, 
From prudence tempt my youthful heart to err, 
While phantoms of delight 
Dance by my dazzled sight 
And eager Hope forbids me to defer : 


O then, oppose thy shield, 
Nor let me weakly. yield, 
But bow submissive, and await thy will, 1 
Within my throbbing breast, 
Be every sigh represt, 
And every fond aspiring hope be still ! 


Yet never shall my heart 

Be taught the Stoic’s art: 
Far—far the apathy of pride remove! 

Oh ! better ’twere to feel 

The wound that ne’er can heal, ' 
Than, cold and callous grown, forget to love. 


. 
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Where’er thou lead’st the way, 
The summons I’]] obey ; 
Bid me come to thee o’er the yielding wave, 
For thou wilt o’er the tide 
My steps upholding guide, 
And when I’m sinking, stretch thine arm to save. 


E’en shall thy stern command 
Forbid my youthful hand 
To hold sweet converse with the much-lov'd lyre, 
Tho’ not without a sigh, 
I'd hang it up on high, 
And bid with fond adieu the Muse retire. 


Then, when in swift decay, 
Fast ebbs my life away, 
How sweet to hear thy soft approving voice ! 
How will thine angel-smile 
The last sad hour beguile, 
The dying pillow smooth—the sinking heart rejoice ! 


ADO. 
July, 1805. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE LATIN, 
TO SLEEP. 


Imace of Death, my wishes give 
With thee, kind Sleep, to lie: 

Thus, without life, how sweet to live ! 
Thus, without - to die. 

Hh2 
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PARTHENON : 


VERSES, RECITED IN THE THEATRE, OXFORD, 
IN THE YEAR MDCCCXI. 





a 






Qualem te dicam bonam 
Auntehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliquiz. Pep. 











GunEewAmaTESIESER 
(The Lines marked with inverted Commas were not recited.) 


As in some drooping form and time-worn face 

Oft lingers yet the shade of youthful grace ; 

So, Part henon, thy beauty still appears 

Amid the wreck of thy forgotten yeurs. 

Though rude barbarian mosques profane thy scite, 
And cells unveiled now mingle with the light ; 
Though but one lonely pillar lives to tell 

Where a long range of shapely columns fell ; 
And, half suspended now, thy ruin nods 

O’er mouldering fragments of its prostrate gods ; 
Yet still Oblivion seems to toil in vain, 

For what she razes, Fancy rears again. 

Nor rears thee, Parthenon, of meaner mould, 
Than when, from Cecrop’s cliff, would gleam of old 
‘Thy lustre o’er the roeky plain ; or burst 
Through morning mists by orient suns disperst, 

“ And flashing on the glassy wave afar, 

* Would startle, at his oar, the mariner.” 

How glows the frontispiece! in sumptuous stone 
An awlul Jove his offspring seems to own: 
With gaze majestic on the stranger bent, 

The heavenly conclave nod their dread assent : 


" 
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Hich on her car she stands, the virgin queen, 
In peaceful garb arrayed, and peaceful mien : 
Light bound her steeds, unconscious of the rein, 
While bloodless transport throbs in every vein, : 
Neptune behind, in Parian stone, the earth 
Strikes; and behold a war-horse spring to birth. 
Next Pallas gives the word; from stony roots 
The branch of Peace in budding marble shoots. 
Eight fluted columns, ranked in even file, 
In front and rear, adorn the shadowy pile : 
The channeled triglyph, and its drooping base, | 
Bespeak the new-born temple’s Dorian race : 
There might you sce a dread-inspiring sight, 
The Lapithz and Centaurs wreathed in fight: 
Those wield their giant limbs : these grasp their foe 
With sinewy arms, which branch from beasts below. 
Far sloping pillars range along each side, 
And stretch a portico sublime and wide: 
Six, at each front, retiring from the eye, 
Shun its observance, but to tempt it nigh. 
In slow procession move around the frieze 
Virgins, and Youths, and guardian Deities. 
‘¢ Some stately ride, some march te measur’d sound, 
“ Whilst youthful champions walk their chariots round. 
‘ Here victims pace their voluntary way, 
‘* And bards proclaim Minerva’s festal day.” 
Such Fancy paints thee, Parthenon, and pours 
Meridian splendor on thy waning hours, 
As oft the sun, on some tall mountain’s brow 
Crowned with the wreath that winter wove, as now 
It melts in silent lapse, will fling his ray, 
And lend it lustre, while it wastes away, 
Oriel College. 


RICHARD BURDON. 
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PROLOGUE 
To Miss Baillie’s “ Family Legend*,” a Tragedy. 
BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 


a _ 


"Tis sweet to hear expiring summer's sigh 
Through forests tinged with russet, wail and die ; 
’Tis sweet and sad the latest notes to hear 

Of distant music dying on the ear; 

But tar more sadly sweet, on foreign strand, 

We list the legends of our native land, 

Linked as they come with every tender tie, 
Memorials dear of youth and infancy. 


* Some allusions in the Epilogue render it necessary to give an 
idea of the story on which the Tragedy isfounded. In the fifteenth 
century the Macleans having been subdued by the Campbells, the 
chieftain of the former sued for peace, which was granted, and the 
daughter of Argyle was given to him, as a bond of union between 
the two clans. The mortal hatred of the Macleans to the Camp- 
bells, still, however, existed, and they, at length, by threats of 
abandoning him, compelled their chieftain to give up his wife to 
them. All he could obtain from the ruffians was a promise that 
they would not shed her blood. One dark winter night she was 
farced into a boat, and carried to a rock, which at high water was 
covered by the sea. There she was left to perish, but, fortunately, 
when the water had reached her breast, she was saved by some 
boatmen, and conveyed home to her father. Argyle kept her 
escape a profound secret, and shortly after Maclean arrived in 
deep mourning to announce her sudden death. At dinner Lady 
Maclean entered, and took a vacant place which had been left for 
her on her father’s right hand. Maclean, when he recovered from 
his astonishment, endeavoured to fly, but was followed, and slain, 
by her brother, the Lord of Lorne.—Eoaitor. 
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Chief, thy wild tales, romantic Caledon, 
Wake keen remembrance in each hardy son ; 
Whether in India’s burning coasts he toil, 
Or till Acadia’s* winter-fetter’d soil, 
He hears with throbbing heart, and moisten’d eyes, 
And as he hears, what dear illusions rise ! 
It opens on his soul his native dell, 
The woods wild-waving, and the water’s swell ; 
Tradition’s theme, the tower that threats the plain, 
The mossy cairn that hides the hero slain ; 
The cot, beneath whose simple porch was told 
By grey-hair'd patriarch, the tales of old, 
The infant group that hush’d their sports the while, 
And the dear maid who listen’d with a smile. 
The wanderer, while the vision warms his brain, 
Is denizen of Scotland once again. 
Are such keen feelings to the crowd confin’d, 
And sleep they in the poet’s gifted mind? 
Oh no! for She, within whose mighty page 
Each tyrant passion shows his woe and rage, 
Has felt the wizard influence they inspire, 
And to your own traditions tuned her lyre. 
Yourselves shall judge—whoe’er has rais’d the sail 
By Mull’s dark coast, has heard this evening’s tale ; 
The plaided boatman, resting on his oar 
Points to the fatal rock amid the roar 
Of whitening waves, and tells whate’er to night, 
Our humble stage shall offer to your sight; 
Proudly preferr’d, that first our efforts give 
Scenes glowing from her pen to breathe and live ; 
More proudly yet, should Caledon approve 
The filial token of a daughter’s love. 


# Acadia, or Nova Scotia, 
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EPILOGUE 
TO THE SAME. 


BY HENRY MACKENZIE, ESQ. 


Spoken by Mrs. H. Siddons, in her ordinary Dress. 


Wext! here I am, these scenes of suffering v’er, 
Safe among you, “ a widow’ thing no more; 
And though some squeamish critics still contend 
That not so soon the tragic tune should end, 
Nor flippant Epilogue, with smiling face, 
Elbow her serious sister from the place ; 
I stand prepar’d with precedent and custom, 
To plead the adverse doctrine—Wont you trust “em ? 
I think you will, and now the curtain’s down, 
Unbend your brows, nor on my prattle frown. 
You've seen how, i in our country’s ruder age, 
Our moody lords would let their vassals rage, 
And while they drove men’s herds, and burnt their houses, 
To some lone isle condemn’d their own poor spouses ; 
Their portion—drowning when the tide should serve ; 
Their separate aliment—a leave to starve ; 
And for the Scottish rights of Dower and Tierce, 
A deep sea burial, and an empty hearse. 
Such was of old, the fuss about this matter ; 
In our good times, ’tis manag’d greatly better ; 
When modern ladies part with modern lords, 
Their business no such tragic tale affords ; 
Their “ Family Legends,” ‘in the Charter chest, 
In deeds of ink, not deeds of blood, consist ; 
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In place of ruffians ambush’d in the dark, 
Comes, with his pen, a harmless lawyer’s clerk, 
Draws a long-bond,,my lady packs her things, 
And leaves her mate to smooth his ruffled wings. 

In the free code of first enlighten’d France, 
Marriage was broke for want of convenance ; 
No fault to find, no grievanees to tell, 
But, like tight shoes, they did not f¢ quite well. 
The lady curt’sied, with “ Adiew Monsieur,” 
‘The husband bow’d, or shrugged, “* de tout mon cour !” 
“ P’affare est faite ;” each partner free to range, 
Made life a dance, and every dance a change. 

In England’s colder soil they scarce contrive 
To keep these foreign freedom-plants alive ; 
Yet in some gay parterres we've seen, even there, 
Its blushing fruit this frail exotic bear ;— 
Couples make shift to slip the marriage chain, 
Cross hands—cast off—and are themselves again. 

(Bell rings.) 

But, soft, I hear the Prompter’s summons rung, 
That calls me off, and stops my idle tongue ; 
A Sage, our fair and virtuous Author’s friend, 
Shakes his stern head, and bids my nonsense end ;— 
Bids me declare, she hopes her parent land 
May long this current of the times withstand, 
That here, in purity and honour bred, 
Shall love and duty wreathe the nuptial bed ; 
The brave good husband, and his faithful wife, 
Revere the sacred charities of lile ; 
And bid their children, like their sires of old, 
Firm, honest, upright, for their country bold; 
Here, where “ Rome's eagles found unvanquish’d foes,” 
The Gallic vulture fearlessly oppose, 
Chase from this favour’d isle, with baffled wing, 
Bless’d in its good old laws, old manners, and old king, 








Sow, 
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THE LAWYER’S FAREWELL 
TO HIS MUSE. 


BY SIR W. BLACKSTONE. 













| 





As, by some tyrant’s stern command, 

A wretch forsakes his native land, 

In foreign climes condemn’d to roam, 

An endless exile from his home ; 

Pensive he treads the destin’d way, 

And dreads to go, nor dares to stay ; 

Till on some neighb’ring mountain's brow 

He stops, and turns his eye below ; 

There, melting at the well-known views 

Drops a last tear, and bids adicu : 

So I, thus doom’d from thee to part, 

Gay Queen of Fancy, and of Art, 

Reluctant move, with doubtful mind, 

Oft stop, and often look behind. 
Companion of my tender age, 

Serenely gay, and sweetly sage, 

How blithsome were we wont to rove 

By verdant hill, or shady grove, 

Where fervent bees, with humming voice, 

Around the honey’d oak rejoice, 

And aged elms, with awful bend, 

Tn long cathedral walks extend ! 

Lull’d by the lapse of gliding floods, 

Cheer’d by the warbling of the woods, 

How blest my days, my thoughts how frec, 

In sweet society with thee! 
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Then all was joyous, all was young, 
And years unheeded roll’d along ! 
But now the pleasing dream is o'er ; 
These scenes must charm me now no more: 
Lost to the field, and torn from you—- 
Farewell !—a long a last adieu ! 

Me, wrangling courts, and stubborn law, 
To smoke, and crowds, and cities draw ; 
There selfish Faction rules the day, 

And Pride and Avarice throng the way ; 
Diseases taint the murky air, 

And midnight conflagrations glare ; 
Loose Revelry, and Riut bold, 

In frighted streets their orgies hold ;— 
Or, when in silence all is drown’d, 

Fell Murder walks her lonely round ; 
No room for peace, no room for you ; 
Adieu, celestial nymph, adieu ! 

Shakespear no more, thy sylvan son, 
Nor all the art of Addison, 

Pope’s heav’n-strung lyre, nor Waller’s ease, 
Nor Milton’s mighty self must please. 
Instead of these, a formal band, 

In furs and coifs, around me stand ; 

With sounds uncouth, and accents dry, 
That grate the soul of harmony, 

Each pedant sage unlocks his store 

Of mystic, dark, discordant lore ; 

And points with tottering hand, the ways 
That lead me to the thorny maze. 

There, in a winding, close retreat, 

Is Justice doom’d to fix her seat ; 
There, fenc’d by bulwarks of the law, 
She keeps the wondering world in awe ; 
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And there, from vulgar sight retir'd, 
Like eastern queens, is more admir’d. 
O let me pierce the secret shade, 

Where dwells the venerable maid ! 
There humbly mark, with rev’rent awe, 
The guardian of Britannia’s law, 
Unfold with joy her sacred page, 
(The united boast of many an age, 
Where mix’d, yet uniform, appears 
The wisdom of a thousand years ;) 
In that pure spring the bottom view, 
Clear, deep, and regularly true, 
And ether doctrines thence imbibe, 
Than lurk within the sordid scribe ; 
Observe how parts with parts unite, 
In one harmonious rule of right 3 
See countless wheels distinctly tend, 
By various laws, to one great end ; 
While mighty Alfred’s piercing soul 
Pervades and regulates the whole. 
Then welcome business, welcome strife, 
Welcome the cares, the thorns of life: 
‘The visage wan, the purblind sight, 
The toil by day, the lamp at night, 
The tedious forms, the solemn prate, 
The pert dispute, the dull debate, 
The drowsy bench, the babbling hall, 
For thee, tair Justice, welcome ali ! 
‘hus though my noon of life be past, 
Yet let my setting sun, at last, 
Find out the still, the rural cell, 
Where sage Retirement loves to dwell ! 
‘There let me taste the home-felt bliss 
Of innocence, and inward peace ; 
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Untainted by the guilty bribe ; 
Uncurs’d amid the happy tribe ; ; 

No orphan’s cry to wound my ear, 
My honour and my conscience clear : 
‘Thus may I calmly meet my end, 
‘Thus to the grave in peace descend. 








LINES, 


Copied from the Window of an obscure Lodging in - . 
Islington *. 


Srraverr, whoe’er thou art, whose restless mind 
Like me within these walls is cribbed, confined, 
Learn how each want that heaves our mutual sighs, 
A woman’s soft solicitude supplies ; 
From her white breast retreat all rude bvarthé: 
Or fly the circle of her -magic arms ; 
While souls exchanged alternate grace acquire, 
And passions catch from passions mutual fire. 

What though to deck this roof no arts combine 
Such forms as rival every fair but mine ; 
No nodding plumes our humble couch above, 
Proclaim each triumph of unbounded love ; 
No silver lamp, with sculptur'd Cupids gay, 
O’er yielding beauty pours its midnight ray : 
Yet Fanny’s “charms could Time’s slow flight beguile, 
Sooth every care, and make this dungeon smile ; ; 
In her, what kings, what saints have wished, is given; 
Her heart is empire, and her love is heaven. 


* An imperfect copy of these verses was printed in the Poetical 
Register, Vol, II. page 401, 
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LOVE ELEGY. 





Now sunk in dumb despondence on the thorn, 
Where nightly perched she pours her solemn lay, 
Sad Philomel beholds the gradual morn, 
Bright and yet brighter, kindle into day. 


Sweet child of sorrow! with regret, like thine, 
I too yon gold, that skirts the dapple, see ; 
No joy the gleams, that now more ruddy shine, 

Dear as the joy that flies them, bring to me. 


Yet then again, ye slumbers, o’er my é€yes 
Descending, soothe my troubled soul to rest; 
And yet again, ye pleasing visions rise, 
In all my Delia’s gentler graces drest. 


And tho’ through every semblance ye can range, 
Well might ye chuse my Delia’s form to wear ; 
Secure, that to no lovelier ye can change, 
No mien more graceful, and no face more fair, 


In vain I call: obedient to my will, 
No visions rise, no slumbers o’er me creep, 
And now in glory from yon eastern hill, 
The sun ascending bids me wake to weep, 
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Ah! gentle sun! so will I bless thy beams, 
Tho’ thy return but grief returning brings— 


With cautious reverence steal, where hovering dreams 
O’er Delia’s pillow wave their busy wings, 


O! could I stand with trembling duty nigh 

To guard, and guarding gaze upon the maid, 
No ruder ray should there intrude, no fly 

With murmuring error her repose invade. 


And if, while thus I gazed, upon her cheek 
One smile of haughty scorn should haply dawn ; 
And if one amorous sigh should haply break, 
Deep from the involuntary bosom drawn : 


Now, would I cry, she proudly feigns to smile 
While at her feet | seem my suit to press ; 
Now ill concealed by many a female wile, 
Her mutual love those amorous sighs confess. 


And can I thus the flattering tale believe, 
Which hope, too ready, whispers in my ear ? 

And can I thus this simple heart deceive, 
That still my Delia holds my memory dear ? 


She now can wander in the conscious grove, 
Nor think, how there I wander’d by her side ; 
In dreams her fancy now can freely rove, 
Nor hear me talk, nor see my image glide, 


Yet be she false; her falsehood shall but show, 
How fixed the firm foundation of my truth, 

For her alone I nurse perpetual woe ; 

For her, in silence drooping, waste my youth. 
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For her, where lingering on in many a maze 

Their humid train the waves of Isis wreathe, 
The tuneful sorrows of these tender lays, 

With many a hepe, and many a fear, I breathe: 


And oft the while, my head in grief declined, 
Wisttul | raise to watch the journeying sun; 
Sigh as | mark the distance yet behind, 
And bid his westering wheels more swiftly rune 


Then fondly kind in visionary charms 
Propitious night my Delia may restore ; 

Then I again may fold her in these arms ; 
O be the vision true !—I ask no more. 


tt. 





LINES, 


Sent to the Duc de Nivernvis, with a Lock of her grey 
Hair, by Madame de Mirepow. 


FROM THE FRENCH, 


Loox, they are grey—but turn’d to grey 
These locks our union’s date attest ; 

Puor spoils that Age can tear away, 
Which leaves us yet in friendship blest. 


No change in friendship’s star appears, 
Whose lustre, as in early prime, 

Shines’in the winter of our years, 
Kindled by choice, and fed by time. 


No more the world our flame reproving, 
Shall force our bosoms to repress it ; 
Grey hairs, besides the charm of loving, 
Allow the freedom to confess it. 
REV. R. BLAND. 
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CONGRATULATORY VERSES 


On the Murriage of Frederic, Prince of Wales, with the 
Princess of Saxe Gothas 


W uen pious ftauds and holy pride no more 

Could hold that empire, which so long they bore ; 
From fair Germania’s states the truth began 

To gleam, and shed her heavenly light on man: 

To Freperic * first, the Saxon Prince, ’twas given, 
To nurse and cherish this best gift of heaven. 

Its growth, whilst young and tender, was his care ; 
To guard its blossoms from the inclement air : : 
And dying, ‘* Mayst thou flourish,” was his prayer. 

Again, when fair Religion now had spread 

Her influence round, and raised her captived head, 
When Charles and Rome their j impious forces joined 
‘To quench its light, and reinslave mankind ; 
Another Freperic f¢ first appeared in arms, 

To guard th’ endangered blessing from alarms. 

Ye heavens, what virtues with what courage join’d ! 
But join’d in vain !—See vanquish’d, and confin’d, 
In the deep gloom, the pious hero lies ; 

And lifts to heaven his ever-streaming eyes. 
There, spent with sorrows, as he sunk to rest, 
(The public cause still lab’ring in his breast) 
Behold, in slumber, to his view displayed, 

Rose the first FrEDERtcK’s venerable shade ! 


* Frederic, Elector of Saxony, the chief Protector of Luther and 
the Protestant religion, died in the year 1520. 

t Jolin Frederic, nephew to the former, taken prisoner by Charles 
V. and despoiled of his Electorate by him in the year 1547, 

VOL. VII, ll 
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His temples circled with a heavenly flame : 

‘The same his flowing - s his look the same, 

And art thou come ¢ (the captive warrior cries) 
*¢ What realms so long detained thee from our eyes? 
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After such wars, such deaths and horrors past, 

Is our great Guardian Chief returned at last ? 
Say from yon heaven, so long desired in vain, 
Descends our hero to our aid again? 

Now when proud Rome, her standard wide unfurl’d, 
Pours like a deluge o'er the trembling world ; 
Fierce, her disputed empire to restore, 

And scourge mankind for ten dark ages more. 
Like me, Religion wears the tyrant’s chain ; 
Prostrate like me, she bleeds at every vein : 

Oh! must we never, never rise again ?” 

‘< Dismiss thy fears,” (the reverend shade replies) 
Be firm; be constant : and absolve the skies. 
Dark are the ways of heaven: let man attend : 
Soon will the regular confusion end. 

Soon shall thy eyes a brighter scene survey : 

Lo, the fleet hours already wing their way !) 
When to thy native soil in peace restored, 

Once more shall Gotha sce her lawful Lord. 

True to religion, eaeh successive son 

Shall aid the cause their generous sires begun. 
Even now [ look thro’ Fate. O glorious sight ! 

I see thy o fispring, as they rise to ‘light. 

What benefits to man! what lights divine ! 

What heroes, and what saints, adorn the line! 
And oh! to crown the scene, my joytul eyes 
Behold trom far, a princely virgin rise ! 

This, this is She, the smiling Fates piece? 

To bring the bright primeval times again ! 

The tar AuGusra !—Graced with blooming charms, 
‘ Reserved to bless a British Prince’s arms, 
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Behold, behold, the long expected day! 


Fly swift, ye hours ; ye minutes, haste away. 
‘lo wed the fair, O favoured of the skies, 

Rise in thy time, thou destined hero, rise. 

For thro’ this scene of opening Fate, I see 

** A greater FREDERIC Shall arise in thee ! 

‘¢ Then let thy fears from this blest moment cease : 
Henceforth shall pure Religion reign in peace. 
Thy royal race shall Albion’s sceptre sway ; 
And son to son th’ Imperial power convey : 
All shall support, like thee, the noble cause 
Of Truth, Religion, Liberty, and Laws.” 

This said, the venerable shade retired : 

The wond’ring hero, at the vision fired, 

With generous rapture glows ; forgets his pains, 
Siailes at his woes, and triumphs 1 in his chains. 
JO, SPENCE, 


736. Professor of Poetry, and Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 
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INSCRIPTION. 
A Water Nymph speaks. 


BY DR. DARWIN. 


Ir the meek flower of bashful dye, 
Attract not thy incurious eye ; 

If the soft murmuring rill to rest 
Encharm not thy tumultuous breast, 
Go, where Ambition lures the vain, 
Or Avarice barters peace for gain ! 
112 
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STANZAS 


Which accompany the beautiful Engraving of the Limo- 


doron Tankervilliwe, or Chinese Limodoron, m Dr. 
Thornton’s splendid Botanical Work. 


BY DR. SHAW. 


Swrer flower, whose modest beauties blow 
Deep in the green and silent vale, 

Where willows bending o’er the stream, 
Wave gently to the passing gale! 


So, in thy native Sina’s shades, 
Like thee, sequester’d and serene, 

Soft-smiling sit her pensive maids, 
Pleas’d with the solitary scene. 


There, listening to some magic tale, 
Of fabled bliss, or fancied woe, 
They deck with art the silken veil, 
Or tend the flowers that round them blow, 


From moss-clad rocks and tangled shades, 
The murmuring waters roll around, 

Sweep through the garden’s green arcades, 
And shine along the varied ground, 
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On waving boughs the plumy race 
Sweet carol from the blossom’d spray 5 

While, glittering in each pictur’d vase, 
The golden-scaled beauties play. 


Domestic cares and duteous love 

In turn their tender thoughts employ ; 
And form within their green alcove 

A happiness that cannot cloy. 





EPITAPH 
On Dr. Burgh. 


BY J. B. S. MORRIT, ESQ. 





Lost ina jarring world’s tumultuous cries, 
Unmark’d around us sink the good and wise : 
Here Burcu is laid; a ventrable name, 

To Virtue sacred, not unknown to Fame ; 

Let those he lov’d, let those who lov’d him, tell 
How dear he liv’d, and how lamented fell; 
Tell of the void his social spirit left, 

Of comforts long enjoy’d for ever reft, 

Of wit that gilded many a sprightlier hour, 

Of kindness when the scene of joy was o’er, 

Ot Truth’s ethereal beam, by Learning given, 
To guide his virtues to their native Heaven ; 
Nor shall their sorrowing voice be heard unmoy’d, 
While gratitude is left, or goodness lov’d ; 

But listening crowds this honour’d tomb attend, 
And childrens’ children bless their father’s triend, 
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AN ADMONITORY EPISTLE. 








Yr giant robbers of the nation, 

Whose shuddering dread of reformation, 
(Such dread the minor robber feels, 
When Bow-strect runners dog his heels) 
Prompts you by every art to strive 

To keep our fear of change alive, 
Learn that the hackney’d old pretences 
No more can cheat us of our senses. 

In vain, again, with treble din 

You raise the cry of “* Jacosin * !” 
The long-exploded cry we hear 

With nothing but a bitter sneer! 

This stale attempt our souls to fright 
From claiming antient law and mght, 
Betrays a poorness of invention, 

As little skill as good intention, 

Thus, says the tale, a country clown, 
Who, when a friend or two came down 
On Sundays at his cot to dine, 

Gave apple-pie and leg of swine, 
Once having, at some festal tide, 
For thrice the number to provide, 


* The author by no means intends to assert that the country 
never was in danger from jacobinical principles. He is fully sa- 
tisfied that, at one time, it was in the utmost peril from the detest- 
able principles and machinations of jacobinism. What he means to 
assert is, that, long after the danger was over, the cry of “ Jacobin” 
continued to be raised, by venal scribblers, against every person, 
however loyal, who was desirous of correcting even the most flagrant 
abuses. ‘here may, perhaps, still be a few inveterate Jacobins, 
but they can only be objects of contempt, or, at most, of vigilance. 
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After much racking of his brain, 
What dinner he should give the train, 
At length presented to their eyes, 

Three legs of pork, three apple-pies. 

We own, indeed, there was an hour 
The bug-bear phantom had such power, 
That, when you held it up to view, 

It made us fifty follies do! 

Heavens ! how we sweated, pray’d, and trembled, 
And asses more than men resembled ! 
Then, like that sage Hibernian elf, 

To save his neck who hang’d himself, 
To keep secure our lives and purses, 
We both committed to your mercies. 
But those your golden days are past, 
We've through the juggle seen at last, 
And that which once destroy’d uur rest, 
Is now become a standing jest. 

So when, to guard from birds his crops, 
HoneGeE in his fields a scare-crow props, 
With furious phiz, and jacket flaming, 
And wooden gun at spoilers aiming, 
Awhile, the dread of feather’d bands, 
The formidable malkin stands ; 

But soon, familiar with its figure, | 
And finding out its want of vigour, 
The birds, yecover’d trom their wonder, 
Boldly resume the work of plunder, 
Around their foe undaunted tread, 
Or perch upon its empty head. 

"Tis true that, in one trifling point, 
My simile is out of joint: 

WE are the tillers of the plain, 
And you the plunderers of our grain, 
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Come ! task your wits! produce some story 
To brighten up your tarnished glory ! 
Have you no master-hand at fiction, 

Who lives to truth in contradiction, 
Whose fertile brain can hatch a tale, 

To make John Bull turn sick and pale? 
Cannot that wordy wight, Joun Bow Les, 
That prince of pamphlet-making souls, 
Who sees—may due reward betide him— 
What no once else can see beside him; 
Who saw, at NOTTINGHAM, a goddess 
Paraded without shift or boddice ; 

Cannot even HE your cause supply 

With some NEW panic spreading lie? 
Unless you’re now both quick and clever, 
By Jove! your empire’s gone for ever! 
Bestir you! or ‘twill be your fate 

To move contempt as well as hate. 

You will, with all your dirty tools, 

Be damn’d as knaves, and scorn’d as fools. 

1809. R.A. D. 


EPIGRAM, 
On hearing that the French had aalted down thetr Saints 
to purchase Artillery. 


()vorH a reverend priest to a less reverend friend, 

‘© Where at length will the crimes of these French vil- 
lains end, 

Who their saints and their martyrs thus impiously sell, 

And convert into damnable engines of hell ?” 

“ Prithee, why (quoth his friend) are you so much 
surpris’d, 

That saints had their deserts, and were all canoniz’d ?” 

1804. 
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THE BELVIDERE APOLLO®*, 
QM Prise oem, 


RECITED IN THE THEATRE, OXFORD, IN THE YEAR MDCCCKXII. 








Hearp ye the arrow hurtle in the sky? 

Heard ye the dragon monster’s deathtul cry ? 

In settled majesty of fierce disdain, 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain, 

The heavenly archer stands—no human birth, 

No perishable denizen of earth ; 

Youth blooms immortal in his Bonnin face, 

A-god in strength, with more than godlike grace ; 

All, all divine—no struggling muscle glows, 

Through heaving vein no mantling lite-blood flows, 

But animate with deity alone, 

In deathless glory lives the breathing stone. 
Bright kindling with a conqueror’s stern delight, 

His keen eye tracks the arrow’s fateful flight ; 

Burns his indignant cheek with vengeful fire, 

And his lip quivers with insulting ire : 

Firm fixed his tread, yet light, as when on high 

He walks th’ impalpable and pathless sky : 

The rich luxuriance of his hair, confined 

In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind, 

That lifts in sport his mantle’s drooping fold, 

Proud to display that form of faultless mould. 


























* The Apollo is in the act of watching the arrow with which he 


slew the serpeut Python. 
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Mighty Ephesian *! with an eagle’s flight 
Thy proud soul mounted through the ficlds of light, 
Viewed the bright conclave of heaven’ s blest abode, 
And the cold marble leapt to life a god: 
Contagious awe through breathless myriads ran, 
And nations bowed before the work of man. 
Yor mild he seemed, as in Elysian bowers, 
Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours ; 
Haughty, as bards have sung, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of day ; 
Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi’s haunted steep, 
Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove, 
Too fair to w orship, too divine to love. 
Yet on that form in wild delirious trance 
With more than reverence gazed the Maid of France + ; 
Day after day the love-sick dreamer stood 
With him alone, nor thought it solitude ; 
To cherish grief, ber last, her dearest care, 
Her one fond hope—to perish of despair. 
Ott as the shifting hight her sight beguiled, 
Blushing she shrank, and shines ght the marble smiled : 
Oft breathless listening heard, or seemed to hear, 
A voice of music melt upon her ear. 
Slowly she waned, and cold and senseless grown, 
Closed her dim eyes, herself benumb’d to stone. 
Yet love in death a sickly strength supplied, 
Once more she gazed, then feebly smiled, and died. 
HENRY HART MILMAN, 
Brazen Nose College. 


* Agasias of = sageaee 
+ The foregoimg fact is related in the work of Mons. Pinel sur 
P Insuniié. 
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ODE 


On the glorious Victory obtained by Admiral Nelson, 


August 1, 1798. 





Et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili. 





I, 1. 


W arrep on many a favouring breeze, 
What shouts of triumph greet the ear? 
What distant shores, what wondering seas, 
Britannia’s awful thunders hear? 
What hero on her recreant foe 
Inflicts the deepest, deadliest blow? 
What victor her ecstatic bliss renews? 
The joy of every heart—the theme of every Muse. 


» &. 


Tis He! th’ intrepid chief, whose name, 
Long known for high heroic deeds, 
Now fills the loudest trump of Fame, 
To valour prompts, to glory leads ! 
Distinguished o’er the martial train, 
He oft has bled—nor bled in vain.— 
Bright Conquest her propitious flag unfurled 


High on his burnished prow, to cheer th’ afflicted world. 
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I, 3. 


Nor lust of power, nor pride of vain applause, 
(That bright but unsubstantial crown) 
Inspires her sons to win renown, 

Whene’er the righteous sword Britannia draws ; 
To tame the proud, the vanquished spare, 

The oppressed from cruel wrongs to save— 
These objects claim her generous care ; 

These trophies best adorn the truly brave, 
Nurs’d in blood, and bold in numbers, 

When Gallia’s wolves on bleeding Europe prey, 
The British Lion, rous’d from slumbers, 

Springs on the savage troop, and vindicates his sway, 


II. 1. 


Thou, mighty stream, whose secret source 
In vain the sages’ toils have sought, 

Whose waters, from their seven-fold course, 
Burst forth with genial plenty fraught ! 

Though godlike heroes on thy sands 

Oft ranged their proud victorious bands, 

Say, hast thou heard a fiercer combat roar? 

Did e’er a nobler chief adorn thy far-fam’d shore? 


II. 2. 


Was Ammon’s son more justly praised 
When on thy banks he breath’d from toils, 
And the proud Mart of Commerce rais’d, 
Adorn’d with vanquish’d Asia’s spoils? 
When mighty Cesar, calmly brave, 
Stemm’d with his breast th’ opposing wave, 
By valour sav’d from every hostile dart, 
Say, did he then dispiay a nobler, firmer heart? 
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Il. De 


Ah no !—each daring chief’s aspiring mind 
Was lured by false ambition’s charms, 
The love of wide-destroying arms, 

The impious hope to subjugate mankind. 
Far juster crowns, more lasting praise, 

Britannia’s generous sons adorn : 
A rescued world its voice shall raise, 

And bid their valour live to ages yet unborn ; 
Bid the muse, with transport viewing 

Our matchless chiefs, the grateful notes prolong, 
And, her favourite theme pursuing, 

Record their glorious deeds, immortaliz’d in song. 


Wil. 1. 


For combat armed, the wary foe, 
In well-ranged order, firm array, 
(Forewarn’d to meet th’ impending blow) 
In towering strength, exulting, lay: 
Vain confidence !—-from Egypt’s shores 
In vain the associate thunder roars : 
In vain her threat’ning rocks, her shoals, withstand 


Britain’s impetuous sons, and guard the hostile band, 


III. 2. 


Cullected, in his native might, 
Our dauntless chief maintains his course, 
Awhile forbears the promised fight, 
Prepared to strike with ten-fold force. 
At length he strikes !—The dread avenging blow 
Lays haughty Gallia’s honours low: 
Her sons astonished, wrapt in hostile fire, 
Each shatter’d vessel yield, or in a blaze expire. 
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494. 
lll. 3. 


Ye souls of heroes, generous, just, and brave, 
Through many an age, to every shore, 
Who Britain’s naval thunders bore, 

And fixed her empire o’er the subject wave ! 
With kind propitious smiles look down, 

While, the bright victor’s brows to shade, 
His country weaves the fairest crown ! 

The Patriot-HERO0o’s crown, which ne’er shall fade. 
From her heavenly throne descending, 

Let Justice ratify the voice of Fame; 
Aud let Glory, never ending, 

With Britain’s dearest sons enrol her Ne!son’s name. 











ADDRESS OF A WATER-NYMPH, 
At Belmont, in Staffordshire, to the Owner of that Place, 


BY DR. DARWIN. 


O! Frrenp to peace and virtue, ever flows 
For thee my silent and unsullied stream, 

Pure and untainted as thy blameless life ! 

Let no gay converse lead thy steps astray 

To mix my chaste wave with immodest wine, 
Nor with the poisonous cup, which Chemia’s hand 
Deals, fell enchantress, to the sons of folly ! 
So shall young Health thy daily walks attend, 
Weave for thy hoary brow the vernal flower 
Of cheerfulness, and with his nervous arm 
Arrest th’ inexorable scythe of ‘Time. 
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STANZAS 


On a Woodbine or Honeysuckle, which instinctively clasped 
its Tendrils round an Ura to the Memory of Shenstone. 


BY THE LATE REV. R. GRAVES. 





AT Shes AE TL a EE 


Annpsrt these laurels ever greeny 
And ivy mantling round, 

Poor Shenstone’s votive urn is seen, 
And consecrates the ground. 


This limpid stream, that murmuring falls 
And winds those shades among, 

His Leasowes to our mind recalls, 
And sweetly plaintive song. 


The woodbine here its sweetest flowers 
And rambling shoots confines : 

And round the urn, ’midst vernal showers, 
Its sheltering foliage twines. 


These roses, though they rarely view 
The sun’s all-cheering ray, 

Yet, to the bard so justly due, 
Their annual tribute pay. 


Yon jessamine, tho’ so remote, 
Its blossoms sweet as fair, 

While pendant o’er the urn they float, 
Perfume the ambient air. 


Each fragrant shrub to poets dear, 

Or pleasing to the sight, 
Round Shenstene’s urn assembled here 
Their balmy sweets unite, 
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Yet sweeter far his verse was deemed, 
More beautiful his grove : 

While he himself, by all esteemed, 
Claimed najvensil love. 





Tho’ ere life’s noon his glass was run, 
Yet gained he endless fame : 

But on the eve of ninety-one, 
How humble is my name! 


Mv life’s prolonged full many a year 
Bey ond lite’s usual space ; 

Yet, ah! in that long life, I fear, 
Heaven few good deeds can trace. 


But, as I’ve cherished in my breast 
A love of all mankind, 

I may, ’tis hoped, among the blest 
An humble mansion find. 








EPIGRAM 


On the Cloudiness of the Night, which prevented a View of 
the Conjunction of Saturn and the Moon. 


Wuen prudish Cynthia, whom no youth could move, 
Was force’d at length to own the power of love, 

And, late relenting, sacrificed her charms 

To palsied age In Saturn’s chilling arms ; 

Lest prying man celestial sins should know, 

And spread the scandal thro’ the world below, 


With blushing cheeks, no more of pallid hue, 
A mystic veil before his eyes she threw, d 
And hid the unchaste amour from mortal view. 5 
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present Majesty. 





I. 1. 


Sez, like the sun, where Albion’s isle 
Flames on the bosom of the deep ! 
What sudden blaze of light divine 
Bids the smooth face of Ocean smile, 
And with unwonted splendor shine 
Jeneath yon silver steep ? 
"Tis He—the Muse’s boundless eye 
Saw, when to leave the sapphire sky 
He stretched his pearly plumes—and now, 
On yonder white cliff’s starry brow, 
Majestic sees him stand. 


I. 2 


Hail loveliest of the etherial throng 
Around terrestrial thrones who wait, 
Observant of a nation’s fate! 
Submissive to your influence strong 
Flies the pale Genius of the Gaul ; 
And sees on every hostile plain, 
And sees amid the unfriendly main, 
His fading lilies fall. 

VOL, VIII, Kk 
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Celestial minister | when you 

O’er the blest Isle your piuions spread, 

In vain her thorns tumultuous Discord threw 
Along the path where Virtue loved to tread. 

Its monarch rears his hoary head, 

While thro’ the void each gale that floats 

Feasts his fond ear with manly notes, 

That o’er Enropa’s conscious realms proclaim 
The glories of his age, and Britain’s genuine Fame. 































I 3. 


Hark! hark! the feather-cinetur’d Muse, that roves 
O’er Canada’s high-trophied shore, 

Calls to the sable nymph that dwells 

Amid the thunder-echoing cells 

Where Senegal’s rough waters roar ; 

Calls to the Muse sublime that swells 

Her voice in Asia’s spicy groves, 

And oft her glowing bosom laves 

In the rich Ganges’ sparkling waves, 

To chaunt the triumphs that have crown’d 
The second George’s arms ; 

To chaunt the blessings they have found 
In British virtue, thro’ the world renowned, 
And British freedom’s unresisted charms. 


i. 1. 


Why fades the seene! why foams the tide ! 
Why dies the charming song away ! 

Each breeze what instant horror chills ! 
See Death, terrific spectre, glide! 

Ilis hand the fatal javelin fills, 

Red with the recent prey— 
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Low, low, the exulting tyrant cries, 
I’ve laid him on his kindred earth ; 
Nor vast domain, nor royal birth 

Can mock my strong resistless dart, 
That now has pierced the firmest heart, 
And closed the purest eyes. 


II. 2. 


But, King of terrors! where’s thy train, 

The torturing pang,—the speechless moan, 

Terrific dread, and shuddering groan,— 

Where, King of terrors, where’s thy train ? 

*¢ Of all my wonted arms bereft 

Came I to strike the dauntless breast 

** By that majestic soul possess’d, 

“ Nor had one terror left. 

* Arrayed in all my dreadful pride 

** {’ve sought him in the desperate war; 

The hero there my present power defied, 

“ Nor shunned the scythes that armed my thundering 
Opposing virtues still debar [car. 
* My just pursuit—They bade him meet 

‘¢ Without one sigh my javelin fleet ; 

“ They seized with rapid hands the shafts of Fate 

‘* And with it oped the folds of Heaven’s eternal gate.” 


II. 3. 


And opened too (replied the angelic guest, 
Dispersing with his radiance clear 

The dreary shades, and that pale sprite 
Immerging in immortal night; 

And wiping off the lucid tear, 

That, in all-cheering Hupe’s despite 
Streamed o’er Britannia’s heaving breast) 
Kk2 
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And opened too the destined door 
Thro’ which new croud of blessings pour. 
Britannia, see! thy Son extends 

His free, his Patriot arms, 
To welcome thine and Virtue’s friends ; 
See to thy fond embrace he bends, 

Just to thy honest pride, and conscious of thy charms, 

Gavv’s pensive Genius heard him sing 

And breathed the hopeless sigh ; 

Bold Prussia’s eagle, towering high, 

Clapped loud his vigorous wing ; 

While happy Britons hailed a British king ! 

O more than Albion’s hope, to Thee 

Ingenuous science bends the knee. 

Chaste Isis, conscious of her claim, 

Fears not to tell her faithful flame ; 

And pleased that every muse approves 

What she so well so warmly loves, 

Joins in her wreath each flower that glows 

Where Cam’s Pierian fountain flows, 

O born a blessing unconfin’d ! 

The muses of yon hostile shore 

Your happy auspices implore, 

By you protected trust the waves and wind. 

But see where dove-eyed Peace from heaven looks down, 
And longs to bind your envied crown 

With olives doubly blest ; 

While she prepares o’er sea and land 

To wave her bliss-dispensing hand, 

Rejvic’d she sees Britannia’s throne 

Pure Virtue’s reftuge—who alone 

Builds in her bosom calm, sweet Peace’s halcyon nest. 

1701. | 
THE RIGHT HON, THE FARL OF ABINGDON, 

of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
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NECESSITY. 








Yes, I, too, mark with anxious eye 
The world’s great pageant passing by ! 
Breathless I catch the mighty name 
That swells, that fills, the trump of fame ; 
On wings of speed, with eye of fire, 

He hastes—I shudder, and admire— 
The battle roars, the day is won— 
Exulung fortune crowns her son; 
Sickening I turn on yonder plain 

To mourn the widows and the slain; 
To mourn the woes, the crimes of man, 
To search in vain the eternal plan, 

In outraged nature claim a part, 

And ponder, desolate of heart, 

But, restless long, the wanderer Thought 
Returns at length with comfort fraught, 
And thus, with air benign, serene, 

Would moralize the mortal scene, 

Weep’st thou the dead? and who are they ? 
Those powerless limbs, that senseless clay ? 
Weep’st thou the dead? and canst thou read 
The spirit’s doom, the spirit’s meed ? 

Go, told thy arms, and bow thy head 

In reverence o’er their lowly bed, 

Then lift thine eyes, and calmly trust 

The Wise, the Merciful, the Just. 

The widow’d?—yes, they claim a tear, 

Yet comfort meets us even here ; 
‘lis but the fate of one short span 
That lies within the gripe of man ; 
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Whate’er of joy the oppressor steals, 
Whate’er of wove the victim feels, 
The lapse of ages in their course 
Shall bring a compensating force, 
Succeeding worlds atone the past, 
And strike our balance right at last. 
—Unclench thy hand, subdue thine eye, 
Recall those curses deep and high ; 
Tame thy rude breast’s vindictive swell, 
Nor rave of everlasting hell ! 
‘¢ J hate the oppressor !” say’st thou—hate 
A poor blind instrument of fate? 
Does not the tyrant’s self obey 
Some teller tyrant’s lawless sway ? 
See Anger goad his fiery breast, 
Remorse, Suspicion, kill his rest ; 
And rather say—** ‘Thou suffering soul, 
Doom’d for a time, beneath the pole, — 
Tn guilt, in tear, short breath to fetch, 
A hated, solitary wretch 
May Death his triendly stroke extend, 
And soon thy hard commission end, 
And bear thee he:ce, O sweet rele ase ! 
To taste of innocence and peace.” 

For human woe, for human weal, 
Man will, man must, man ought to feel ; 
And while they feel, the untutored crowd, 
With clamours vehement and loud, 
Will rend the skies, and wildly trust 
God shall avenge, for God 1s just ! 
They see not a resistless might 
Still guide us on, and guide us right ; 
Foreseen our passions’ utmost force, 
Foredoom'd our most eccentric course, 
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We seem to will, nor cease to be 

Slaves of a strong necessity. 

This knows the sage, and calmly sees 

Vice, matter’s weakness or disease ; 

The eternal Mind, the first great Cause, 

A power immense, but bound by laws, 

Wise all its ways, contriving still 

The most of good, the least of ill, 

Redressing all it can redress, 

And turn’d to pity and to bless. 

Touch’d by this faith, his mellowing mind, 

From terror, and from wrath refined 

Light from the scene upsprings, and wrought 

To tender extacy of thought, 

Sees a just God’s impartial smile 

Relieve the opprest, restore the vile, 

Pour good on all—with joy, with love, 

He looks around, he looks above; 

And views no more with anxious eye 

The world’s great pageant passing by. 
18058. 








LINES * 
FROM THE PERSIAN OF SADI, 


SntEeLp, O my son! the lowly :—’tis from them 
The mightiest monarch draws his diadem ; 
The people are the root, the race of kings 
The tree, that thence in graceful foliage : springs4 
And mark this precept to thy latest hour, 
That from the root the tree derives its power, 
J. M. GOOD, ESQ. 
* These lines are part of a speech supposed to be spoken by 


king Nushirvan to his son Hormuz, just before the death of the 
former. 
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THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


FROM THE GREEK. 





Wirn rapid prow the buoyant vessels glide, 
And cut the glassy surface of the tide ; 

The glassy surface, white with foam no more, 
But smoothly flowing to the level shore, 

Or settled in a deep ‘and calm repose, 

Unruffled by the breeze that scarcely blows. 

For now, the swallow’s voice, heard faintly clear, 
Spring’s gracious zephyr wafts along the air : 
Beneath the pent-house roof’s embowering shade 
The amorous bird her clay-built nest has laid, 
Securely guarded for her callow brood : 

The cricket has his merry note renewed ; 

And early foliage bursts through every grove ; 
And roses open ¢ “at the touch of love. 

Now set your anchors free—spread every sail, 
And loose your cordage to the friendly gale | 
Quit, quit the port, w here the long winter’ § day 
Has past, inglorious, unimprov’d away ! 

Now tempt again the fortune of the wave, 

Seek other shores, and new adventures brave ! 
So may the gods of trade reward your toil 

With every bounty shower’d on every soil, 

And guide your barks triumphant o’er the main, 
Laden with plenty, to their homes again. 
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IMITATION 


OF PART OF THE EIGHTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL, 





* Say, Orleans, what avails the blazon’d tree, 
Rich in imperial ancestry, to thee? 

Why proudly show St. Louis’ broken bust, 

The sword and crucifix obscur’d with dust? 
Why boast the Constable, + whose gilded staff 
Time’s icy touch has moulder’d to a half? 

Or great Navarre, in whom with valour shone 
Each milder grace that dignifies a throne ? 

If with their effigies you hang the hall, 

Where pimps, and prostitutes, and traitors baw] ; 
Where midnight plans of regicide are laid, 

To ranks of trowning Capets full displayed ; 
And where, half drunk, you just begin to doze, 
At peep of dawn, when they to battle rose? 

t If silken C******* boast a martial line, 
Whose high achievements on his chariot shine ; 
Vain of defect, he gives us thus to see 
Within what is, without what ought to be: 

And vaunis the sires who fought to mark his plate, 
Emblaze his curricle, and crown his gate, 

C*F*t*** whose feminine and furtive bloom, 

Smooth, polished limbs, and hands that drop perfume, 
‘The shaggy portraits of his fathers shame, 

Their rusty armour, and Herculean trame. 
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* Though countless quarters fill the armorial shield, 
To virtue still nobility must yield. 

Be by desert a Churchill or a Hyde, 

Be noble acts, not noble birth, your pride, 

Let these, tho’ Chancellor, ssabbiie your mace ; 

Let these, not Garter, make the crowd give place. 
It yust in word and decd, I ask no more, 

The patent’s clear. My Lord you walk before : 
For he, whose virtues earn a nation’s thanks, 
Beyond a Perey or a Howard ranks. 

His country too old Egypt’s cry will join, 

“ ? Vis found—'tis found—an honest patriot’s mine :” 
Nobles give way : nor white nor sable rod 

Shall dare precede * the noblest work of God.” 

+ Call we high-born the wretch who shames his birth? 
Shall past supply the want of present worth ? 
‘Lhcn may a Watson’s son his God belie, 

A Mansticld’s cheat, an Abercromby’s fly. 

} Who but a fool his infant would baptize 
Go ah, thus to sweli his pigmy size ; 

With Cupid dream to bleach his nearo’s face, 
Or cure the rickets with the name of Grace ? 
‘The mangy pug, Miss Prue’s supreme delight, 
Whose charm is ugliness, whose spirit spite, 
Called Hero, Prince, or something more august, 
Creates but more abhorrence and ¢ disgust. 
Beware lest thus Mahon or Plassy || show 

How war-worn utles a burlesque miy grow. 

§ But whither tends this harsh preceptive vein ? 
To you, O Q— , I suit the strain, 

Who through St. James's pace with pompous gait, 
As if your own deserts had made you great. 

































t Titles conterred for conquests, and continued to the families 
of the victors. || Verse 52—58. § SV—55, 
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* Hence vulgar crew,” indignant you exclaim 
3 


‘© Who scarcely “pale the country whence you came! 


“« A D*****s 1.” Long, mighty D*****s live, 

And taste the joy these. precious letters give, 

Yet should great D*****s have a cause to plead, 

Some low plebeian’ s talents must be tee’d, 

‘To empty coronets who hires his brains, 

And laws they made, to senators explains, 

Oft from a cottage springs some powertul mind, 

Which all the sophist’s cobwebs can unwind ; 

Or some bold warrior, who, from India’s shore 

To either pole, bids British thunders roar, 

What excellence is your's? ** A D*****s’ blood 1” 

Say are you wise? “ A D*****s!” brave or good ? 
A D*****s 1” Well—but if so great and dull, 

How differs then your Grace’s noble skull 

From your great grandsire’s on his bust of stone? 

A block of marble his— and your’s of bone. 

* We act more fairly with the bestial tribes, 

Where individual worth their rank prescribes. 

The swiftest over is the noblest horse; 

Who wins the plate, and triumphs on the course, 

Tho’ mean his pasture aud obscure his breed, 

His blood himself ennobles by his speed. 

But should the colt of Diamond or Highflyer 

Be distanced on the turf, and shame his sire, 

Off, off to Tattersall’s, conceal his birth, 

And on his strength, not swiftness, rest his worth : 

He still may serve a brewer's rumbling dray, 

Or amble, harness’d, in a tradesman’s “shay. 

Hence that yourself, and not your sires, may plead 

Some claim to rank, pertorm one generous deed, 


* Verse 56—-70. 
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Which to the lofty titles we may join, 

They gain’d by merit—you, my Lord, by line. 
* Let this suffice for one whom Fame reports 

Vacant, and vain of servitude in courts; 

Fruitless the Muse’s admonitions there, 

Where sense to read, or feel them are so rare. 

+ On borrow’d fame ’tis wretched to repose ; 

The prop enfeebled, down the fabric goes, 

But would you gain a self-supported soul, 

Nor, like the yielding hop, require a pole, 

Be firmly virtuous ; true to every trust ; 

Brave as a soldier ; as an umpire just. 

Should you be summon’d by a shameless court, 

Where will is law, assassination sport, 

Tho’ o’er your neck the guillotine they poise, 

Point to the criminal, and dictate lies, 

Yield not your honour in the jaws of death, 

Nor meanly barter happiness tor breath, 











ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


BY DR. DARWIN. 


Tuy trembling hills, Quebec, when Victory trod, 
Shook her high plume, and waved her banner broad ; 
Saw Wolfe advance ; heard the dire din of war, 

And Gallia’s genius shrieking from afar, 

With fatal haste the astonish’d Goddess flew, 

To weave the immortal chaplet for his brow ; 

Cypress she gather’d with the sacred bays, 

Avd weav’d the asp of Death among the sprays, 

They fly! they fly! the expiring hero cried, — [died. 
Hung his wreath’d head; thank’d the kind gods, and 


* Verse 71—74, 1 76—84, 
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LINES, 


On a Picture of the Kalmia Angustifolia, or Narrows 
leaved Kalmia. 


BY DR. SHAW. 





Hic rise the cloud-capp’ d hills where Kalmia glows 
With dazzling beauty, ’mid a waste of snoavs, 

O’er the wild scene she casts a smiling eye, 

The earth her bed, the skies her canopy.— 

Thus from the north, in undulating streams, 

Glance after glance, the polar radiance gleams, 

Or, in expanding glare, at noon of night, 

Fills the red zenith with unbounded light, 

Quick fly the timid herds in wild amaze, 

While arms unseen clash dreadful ’mid the blaze, 

Th’ affrighted shepherd to his cot retires, 

Nor dares to gaze upon the quivring fires : 

The crouching dogs their masters’ fect surround, 

And, fix’d by | fear, lie torpid on the ground : 

Loud shricks the screaming owl, and flits away, 
Scar’d by the lustre of unlook’d for day : 

E’en the grim wolf his nightly prey forsakes, 

And silent in his gloomy cavern quakes, 

Till skies serene their starry groupes display, 

And each terrific phantom dies away . 
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ODE 


To Edward Rushton, of Liverpool, on his Restoration to 


Sight, after a Blindness of upwards of thirty Years, 
by a series of Operations performed by Mr. Gibson, of 
Manchester. 





Awp does again the orient day 
Pour for my friend the visual ray, 
And gild the vernal scene ? 
Does Nature, in her Iris vest, 
Again delight his bounding breast 
And wave her robe of green? 


Does she, in linear pomp arrayed, 

And varied charm of light and shade, 
Her pictur’d world renew ? 

And joys of long-extinguish’d sense, 

As from the bursting grave, dispense— 
Rekindling to his view? 


How beats my heart, in transport high, 

How swells the moisture of the eye 
The joyful tale to hear ! 

While eager flies the cordial lay, 

To meet thee on the verge of day, 

With gratulating tear. 



























Sil 


Oh! as the visions round thee roll, 

That cheer’d thy once accustoin’d soul 
In daily pomp arrayed,— 

Say if not now, with keener zest, 

They vlad thy long benighted breast ? 
Remerging from the shade! 


But chief, what joys thy bosom own, 

New born to raptures never known, 
While flock thy offspring round ! 

Oft heard—oft felt—but never seen, 

Till now, with beauty’s kindling mien, 
They in thy presence bound! 


How will the strong poetic fire, 

That, darkling, o’er the wondering lyre 
Could guide thy master hand, 

Now kindling in a blaze of light, 

To bolder raptures urge thy flight, 
And with thy joys expand ! 


Oh friend !—that I the tear might see, 
That streams, in silent ecstacy, 
O’er every forin beloved ! 
Might near the murmurs of that tongue, 
When first it pours the grateful song, 
By cordial rapture mov’d! 


But, tho’ forbade the tear to see, 
That flows in cordial ecstacy, 
Or hear the murmur’d song ; 
Yet Sympathy’s omniscient art 
In every feeling bears a part 
That warms the circling throng. 
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The father’s joy, the poet’s fire, 
That soon shall wake thy trembling lyre, 
Find in my conscious breast, 
A string in unison compleat, 
A throb, that to thy throb shall beat ;— 
Blissful, that thou art blest! 
J, THELWALLe 


a 
LINES, 


By a Fellow of a College, whose Studies were interrupted 
by the Sight of Ladies walking in the Garden under 
his Window. 


To books, or serious studies, here, 
How vainly I apply, 

While beauteous forms so oft appear, 
To attract my wandering eye ! 


Nature and art’s united powers 
Have excellence attained, 

And made this Garden’s verdant bowers 
A paradise regained. 


Too near, (I find it to my cost !) 
Does the resemblance suit ; 
This, like the Eden Adam lost, 


Contains forbidden Sruit! f 
WADHAM COLLEGE, OXON. 
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THE DEVOTED LEGIONS*, 


Addressed to Lord George Germaine, and the Commanders 
of the Forces against America. 


~~ 





« Littora littoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis. pugneut ipsiq ; nepotes.” 
VIRGIL. 





BY THE LATE T. DAY, ESQ. 
Author of the Dying Negro, gc. &c. 





ARGUMENT. 

When the Roman Repvstic, from the smallest beginnings, had 
extended its empire over the greater part of the globe, it aban- 
doned those principles of conduct which had been the cause of 
its increase and greatness. Instead of those domestic virtues, 
which had formed the character of its citizens, to excel in every 
species of public exertion, an enervating indolence and sensuality 
were gradually introduced. The conquest of Asia deluged Italy, 
both with the riches and vices of the East, and Lucullus entered 
the City, less the conqueror of Mithridates, than the destroyer of 
the virtues of his country. From that fatal period, all reverence 
to the ancient discipline or institutions, seems to have been totally 
lost; all rauks of men rushed headlong into the most profligate 
luxury: the only contest between Patricians and Plebeians was, 
who should be most corrupt ; and the public liberty, as might be 
expected, was abandoned to every invader. Rome, no longer 
peopled by patriots and heroes, became the miserable nurse of 
tyrants and slaves ; a theatre where Ambition called her votaries 
to mutual slaughter; and a dreadful spectacle to the astonished 
world, of the miseries which attend successful oppression, and 


* Published in 1776, 
VOL. VIII. Ll 
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greatness not founded upon virtue. Sylla, after having inured 
his soldiers to the murder of his allies, in the social war, by a 
natural progression of guilt, armed them against the laws and 
liberties of their country. The Roman soldier, from that instant, 
became a desperate assassin, who wore a sword for the perpetra- 
tion of every crime. The sacred flame of public freedom, or pri- 
vate affection, was extinguished in his unrelenting breast ; and he 
said to his general, 


« Pectore si fratris, gladiam jugulove parentis, 
Condere me jubeas, gravideve in viscera parti 
Conjugis, invita peragam tamen omnia dextra !” 

In this state of affairs the celebrated Triumvirate arose. Three 

individuals, Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus, after having triumphed 

over the last efforts which the defenders of their country’s rights 
were able to make, shared the Roman empire, like an hereditary 
patrimony, among them. To Crassus were allotted the Easterm 

Provinces, in which his avarice had long meditated an unpro- 

voked war, to gratify itself with the spoils and riches of those 

favoured countries. He was therefore no sooner invested with 
these new powers, than he made preparations for an expedition 
against the Parthians. This people was at that time in alliance 
with his own nation, and therefore the injustice of attacking them 
was too flagrant not to excite horror and detestation even in the 
minds of the corrupted and degenerated Romans themselves : par- 
ticularly Arretus, one of the tribunes of the people, after having 
meftectually opposed this impious war, arrayed himself in the 
solemn vestments which were used in the dreadful ceremonies of 
devoting any one to the mfernal Gods, and placed himself at the 
gate, through which Crassus was to lead his troops to the Par- 
thian expedition, Inthis habit he met that general, and scatter- 
ing Incense over a fire which burnt before him, muttered the 
most horrid execrations, and devoted Crassus and his legions to 
destruction. ‘The Romans believed that these execrations were 
never ineffectual 5 but their effects were thought so fatal even to 
the person who pronounced them, that they were very rarely 
practised. History informs us, that in this instance the popular 
superstition was not deceived; for Crassus suffered the most 
shameful defeat ; and after having seen the destruction of almost 
his whole army, was himself ingloriously slain, This action of 
Atteius, is the subject of the following Poem, 
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Wuew sordid Crassus led his destined band, 

To fall unpitied on the Parthian strand ; 

Before the city gates, his fatal way, 

He stood, and silent marked the long array. 

While through the glittering files he darts his eyes, 

Unusual transports in his bosom rise, 

He tastes the glories of the distant war, 

Sees captive monarchs struggle at his car ; 

The Parthian trembling in his wild domains, 

And Rome’s proud eagle tow’ring o’er the plains. 
Thus, while to fate and future evils blind, 

He rolls imagin’d triumphs in his mind ; 

The mournful prophet of his country’s woes, 

In sullen majesty the Tribune rose. 

One hand stretched out, invokes celestial ire, 

And one extended o’et a glimmering fire, 

Feeds with incessant toil the fatal flame, 

Which gleams portentous to the Roman name— 

A sudden fear, the starting host impedes— 

Back roll the legions—back recoil the steeds— 

Ev’n he, the haughty Chief, beyond the rest, 

Felt secret horrors tear his guilty breast ; 

While a loud voice, that shook the dark abodes, [Gods. 

Thus uttered dreadful words, and called th’ avenging 
With every power of heaven and earth thy foe, 

Whither, O gloomy warrior, dost thou go? 

What moves thy mind to quit thy glitt’ring home, 

The pomps and glories of imperial Rome? 

Where song and dance chace gently down the light, 

And pleasure strews her roses o’er the night ; 

Where smiling beauty offers all her charms, 

And every Syren woos thee to her arms— 

Is it in vain that ravaged nature pours 

Her choicest gifts on yon — shores? 

L12 
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To glut thy pride, mild Asia yields her spoils, 
Vext Europe bleeds, and groaning Afric toils.— 
Is it too little to content thy soul, 
‘That from the scorched Equator to the Pole 
No sound is heard, through all the wide domains, 
But Roman scourges, and the clank of chains ? 
And now, lest persecuted Freedom hide, 
Some secret eyrie frum thy impious pride 5 
Where fenced by rocks, her chosen brood she forms, 
To face the sun, and mount upon the storins : 
Thy pride impels thee, on this favour’d seat, 
‘To rouze her eagle in its last retreat.-— 
For this thy banners flutter ia the wind ; 
Oaths lose their power, and treaties cease to bind. 
This fills thy hand with sacrilegious arms, 
And shakes the Parthian empire with alarms— 
But, Crassus, pause—and hear Heaven’s awful will; 
Its prophet I, and messenger of ill! 
Heaven prompts my voice, inspires these accents dread, 
And all the furies menace round my head !—- 
Thrice, warrior, I devote thee to the tomb ;— 
Hear lowest Hell, and ratify the doom !— 
Lo ! thrice 1 scatter, with a baneful hand, 
Funereal flames on yon devoted band ! 
‘These are the flames of horror and affright, 
Dishonourable death, and shameful flight, — fnight! 
Snatched from the mournful realms of everlasting 
Again | rave—again I feel the. god— 
He rushes to my soul, and shakes the weak abode. 
Proud impious Rome! whose gilded turrets rise, 
Dreadful to man, and odious to the skies ; 
Where foul corruption stains the conscious light, 
And ev'ry secret crime pollutes the night ; 
Where in the very shrines, to Freedom. vowed, 
Foul Comus howls his trantic orgies loud— 
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Where tyranny erects her hundred thrones, 

And deaf to nature’s voice, and pity’s groans, 

Ev’n mid the song, the dance, the lute’s soft breath, 
Feeds her remorseless soul with deeds of death ; 
And circled with the wreath which pleasure weaves, 
Stains with the blood of men the drooping leaves : 
O’er thee, O Rome, and thy proud walls on high— 
Stern vengeance hovers in the lurid sky !— 

From the drear regions of the frozen north, 

Lo ! desolation calls her squadrons forth ! 
Resistless in their rage, I see the band, 

Spread like a gathering whirlwind o’er the land. 
Ruin pursues their steps, War stalks before, 

And Slaughter marks his way with streams of gore. 
Now bursts the tempest on yon radiant spires, 

And wrapt in pitchy clouds and smouldering fires, 
The tyrant of the world, and foe to peace, expires! 
Now, Chief! pursue the purpose of thy hate ! 

Lead those devoted legions to their fate ! 

Though swifter than the wind thy eagks fly, 

The Parthian shaft shall reach them in the sky. 
Here stand the limits of the Roman pride, 

And Heaven and Hell roll back the swelling tide. 
Thus hurling flames on yonder ghastly bands, 

] blast their courage, and disarm their hands, 

By this the spear sings harmless through the gales, 
The sword is blunted, and the arrow fails; 

While every javelin by a foe imprest, 

Shall stamp its vengeance on a Roman breast. 
What are thy troops ?—A weak and servile train, 
Allured to deeds of death by sordid gain, 

Their country’s shame—the pamper’d city’s lees, 


Unnerved by indolence, and vile disease, [ please. 


Whom neither Honor warms, nor Peace and Freedom 
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Sworn slave of lawless pow’r, and foe to right, 

Thy dark assassin rushes to the fight : 

Nor love, nor shame, his hardened bosom knows, 

Nor tender sympathy for human woes : 

But nursed in foreign war, or civil strife, 

Stranger to all the ties which sweeten life, 

As chance directs, a guilty sword he draws 

Yor ev'ry leader, and in ev’ry cause.— 

Hopes thy fond soul, with bands like these, to tame 

The Parthian warrior’s fierce and god-like flame ? 

In native liberty secure, he fears, 

Nor thy bright falchions nor thy barbed spears. 

He spurs his courser, swifter than the wind, 

And leaves the terrors of thy war behind : 

Then rushes to the fight with shifted reins, 

And half thy boasted legions strew the plains. 
What brings the screaming vultures from afar? 

They scent the carnage, and expect the war. 

Ye towls obscene, and ev'ry ravenous beast, 

Exulting come !—1 call ye to the feast. 

Ye clanging eagles darken all the shore, 

And bathe your pinions in Patrician gore— 

Go, Crassus, go!—-Pursue thy fatal way, 

Nor longer rob the monsters of their prey ! 

No more my voice detains thee from the fields, 

The furies triumph, and thy genius yields, 

But when the shout of desolation roars, 

And carnage deluges the wasted shores— 

Amid the scene of anguish and affright, 

Of dubious horror, and uncertain flight ; 

Think on the doom thy adverse gods declare, 

‘Think on the Roman augur—and despair! — 
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VERSES 


On the Death of George II. and the Accession of his 
present Majesty. 








Wien bold Columbus, o’er the Atlantic main, 
To fabled climes his daring sail unfurled, 

And now prepared the wonderous strand to gain, 
Uprose the Genius of the western world : 

Bright to the sun his feathery crown displayed 
A thousand hues, high beaming o’er his head ; 

Some wizard hand his barbarous robe pourtrayed, 
Where cities blazed, and Montezuma bled: 

As stern he trod, his giant-quiver rung, 

And thus to seas and shores prophetic sounds he sung. 


My spicy groves in vain old Ocean hides 
Far in the bosom of his billows hoar ; 
Mid the vast barrier of surrounding tides 
In vain my mountains flame with latent ore: 
In dark retirements of my trackless shades, 
Though nature holds at large her lonely reign, 
Her deep repose rash Avarice invades ; 
I mark the rapine of the slaves of gain, 
Hear with new din my pine-capt caverns roar, 
And see my cataracts unseemly stream with gore. 


Yet deem not, Strangers, that in happy hour 
Ye stem my Bays sequestered. Conquest new 
Shall shake by turns each proud Usurper’s power : 
Nor breathe my groves, nor glow my mines for you. 
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What though, with many a shriek, and dismal yell, 
My quivered Gods their bows of Ebon break ; 
And specious Arts, from den, or leafy cell, 
At length must lure my guileless natives meek ? 
Yet Heaven to distant Times the Wreath ordains 
Of him whose final sway shall claim my destined plains. 


Lo, then, whate’er old Bards, in mystic lore 

Of regions blest, Hesperian coasts, have told, 
In me shall be revealed. From Shore to Shore, 

From Pole to Pole, one Empire I behold ! 
From Albion’s Cliffs a mighty King shall send 

Secure Dominion: mid the brave career, 
Howe’er to Death his honoured Eld descend, 

A youthful Prince shall seize his massy spear, 
Shall rise his Grandsire’s conquering race to run, 
To rule, to bless, the realms the hoary warrior won. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Donroar, M.A, 

1761. of Trinity College, Oxford, 

Sorcrernrrenseay 
EPIGRAM, 

IMITATED FROM MARTIAL, B. II. EP. 53. 
Y ov talk of freedom—trust me, friend, 
Your freedom all in talk will end. 

If ’tis your passion to be free, 

Contented dine at home, like me: 

Your beverage draw from Whitbread’s but ; 
Wear useful clothes of homely cut ; 

And, tho’ you cease to please the fair, 
Discard all powder from your hair: 

Walk undistinguish’d ’mid the group, 

Nor scorn a door that makes you stoop, 
To such a plan contract your view, 

And kings will be less free than you, 
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STANZAS 


ON THE NIGHTLY UPROAR AT COVENT-GARDEN. 








Our writers dramatic must welcome of course, 
This downfall of sense and ascendance of sound ; 

Where pantomime gains an accession of force, 
And long-sinking dialogue’s finally drown’d. 


Let them join the loud dunces in Boxes and Pit, 
Of clamour and nonsense the instruments willing 
Who care not a shilling for genius or wit, 


And whose own is confin’d to their care of a shilling. 


And yet these curmudgeons, who willingly waste 
Half-a-guinea, (the Opera’s worth it no doubt !) 
Must be wanting in thrift, or deficient in taste, 
Must be asses weth ears, or be spendthrifts without. 


Ha/f-a-guinea for singers and shallow-pate scrapers, 
Whose resin, not reason, provides them with meals! 
Or a Pirouette puppet’s ad libitum capers, 
Whose toe’s in his head, and his head in his heels ! ! 


Ye critics, who jingle your bells at your ease, 
And flourish on foolscap appropriate wit, 

Put both round your noddle’s instead of OQ, P.’s, 
And seem to the Stage what you act in the Pit, 


So I shall no more in astonishment gaze, 
So ye will no longer the reason dissemble, 

Why guineas are thrown to Da Pont * and Des Hayes, 
And shillings regretted to Shakspeare and Kemble. 


* The Opera-house Poet. 
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A POETICAL JEU D’ESPRIT, 


Written in Dr. Whalley’s Study, which had suffered much 
disarrangement, from being converted to an Eating- 
Room. 





Ty Babel of old, 
We are credibly told, 
Confusion of languages reign’d ; 
So, his Study survey, 
And the same we may say 
By the tomes of our medical friend. 


In tiers above tiers, 
Such a chaos appears, 
Of English, French, Latin, and Greek, 
That, to hunt up a book, 
You as well might be took 
To the Bodleian Bibliotheque. 


Shelves rang’d over shelves, 

For oétavos and twelves, 
Now groan with unlimited freight : 

So Atlas, poor soul ! 

When he balanc’d the pole, 
Was said to sink under the weight. 
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Oft a folio size 

O’er a quarto will rise, 
By hurry or accident hurl’d ; 

As atoms by chance 

Have been fabled to dance, 
Ere they formed a fortuitous world. 


Here, the late “*‘ Doctor Mead 
Upon poisons” we read ; 
Alas ! it can hardly be read ; 
So alike is the fate 
Of, both little and great, 
To be cover’d with dust when they’re dead. 


There Maro, behind, 
Is with Flaccus consign’d 
To dwell in araneous shades ; 
While pert pamphleteers 
Turn up their dog’s ears 
Jn the front of those classical blades, 


See bottles placed here, 
With é00ks in the rear, 
A Bacché subversus Apollo ! 
Ye Gods ! who'd have thought 
That the tun-bellied sot, 
Could have ousted his brother, ‘ the Scholar.’ 


To that oaken Bastile * 
What manuscripts steal ! 
Perhaps to see day-light no more; 
As thousands, from earth, 
Are convey’d at their birth, 
To Lethe’s somniferous shore. 


* A bureau, into which the Doctor used to huddle the effusions 
of his pen. 
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There poems close cram, 
Like streams in a dam ; 
Yet let our Mercurius bring 
His iron caduce, 
To open the sluice, 
And you'd take it for Helicon’s spring. 


T. ¥ 
1797, 








TO A LADY, 


BY A STUDENT OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


From off that delicate fair cheek, 

Oh Maid, too fair, I did but seek 

To steal a kiss, and lo! your face, 
With anger or with shame it glows; 

What have I done, my gentle Grace, 
But change a lily to rose! 


At once your cheek and brow were flush’d, 
Your neck and even your bosom blush’d ! 
And shame may claim the larger part 

In that smooth neck, and all above: 
But the blush so near the heart, 

Oh ! Jet it be a blush of love. 
Pygmalion thus lit up with life 
The statue that became his wife, 
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ELEGY, 


BY DR. DARWIN. 





oo 





Dreap Dream, that, hovering in the midnight air, 
Clasp’d, with thy dusky wing, my aching head, 
While, to Imagination’s startled ear, 
Toll’d the slow bell, for bright Eliza dead ! 


Stretch’d on her sable bier, the grave beside, 
A snow-white shroud her breathless bosom bound, 
O’cr her wan brow the mimic lace was tied, 


And Loves, and Virtues, hung their garlands round. 


From those cold lips did softest accents flow ! 

Round that pale mouth did sweetest dimples play ! 
On this dull cheek the rose of beauty blow, 

And these dim eyes diffuse celestial day ! 


Did this cold hand unasking want relieve, 
Or wake the lyre to every rapturous sound ! 

How sad, for other’s woe, this breast would heave ! 
How light this heart, for other’s transport, bound ! 


Beats not the bell again?—Heavens! do I wake? 
Why heave my sighs, why gush my tears anew? 
Unreal forms my trembling doubts mistake, 
And frantic Sorrow fears the vision true, 


Dream! to Eliza bend thy airy flight, 
Go tell my charmer all my tender fears, 
How Love’s fond woes alarm the silent night, 
And steep my pillow in unpitied tears, 
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LINES, 
On a Picture of the Indian Reed, or Canna Indica ; 


BY Dk. SHAW. 


Wuene sacred Ganges proudly rolls 
O’er Indian plains his winding way, 
By rubied rocks and arching shades, 
Impervious to the glare of day. 


Bright Canna, veil’d in Tyrian robe, 
Views her lov’d lord with duteous eye ; 
Together both united bloom, 

And both together fade and die. 


Thus, where Benares’ lofty towers 
Frown on her Ganges’ subject wave, 
Some faithful widow’d bride repairs, 
Resolv’d the raging fire to brave. 


True to her plighted virgin vow 

She seeks the altar’s radiant blaze, 
Her ardent prayers to Brahma pours, 
And calm approaching death surveys. 
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With India’s gorgeous gems adorn’d, 
And all her flowers, which loveliest blow 
“* Begin,” she cries, ‘* the solemn rites, 
“ And bid the fires around me glow. 


‘¢ A cheerful victim at that shrine 

” Where nuptial truth can conquer pain, 
‘¢ Around my brows rich garlands twine, 
“¢ With roses strew the hallow’d plain. 


* Near yon deep grove the pyre ascends, 
“ Where, pale in death, Calindus lies ; 
Soon shall these arms, no more withheld, 
** Embrace him in his kindred skies. 


~ 
~~ 


Friends of my youth, your plaints forbear, 
Nor with a tear these rites profane ; 

Ere long, the sun, that now declines, 
Shall see me ’midst the sainted train. 


“~ 
aw 


é 


on 


Mother, my last embrace receive ; 
Take, sisters, take this parting kiss; 

A glorious martyr decks your race, 
And leaves you for the realms of bliss. 


‘ 


‘ 


nw 


4 
‘ 


“~ 


Hark! from the clouds his voice I hear; 
Celestial visions round me fly ! 

I see the radiant shape appear, 

His image beckons from the sky. 


nw 


¢ 
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“_,mUC SG 


‘¢ Haste, holy Bramins ! light the blaze 
‘“¢ That bears me to my parted love: 

“* J fly, his seraph form to meet, 

“© And join him in the realms above.” 
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ELEGY, 


BY DR. DARWIN. 


SATO RS 





F Ly, gentle steeds!—o’er yon unfriendly towers 
Malignant stars with baleful influence reign, 

Cold Beauty’s frown infects the cheerless hours, 
And Avarice dwells in Love’s polluted fame ! 


Dim, distant towers ! whose ample roofs protects 
All that my beating bosom holds so dear, 

Far shining lakes! whose silver wave reflects 
Of Nature’s fairest forms, the form most fair ; 


Groves, where at noon the sleeping Beauty lies ; 
Lawns, where at eve her graceful footsteps rove ; 
For ye full oft have heard my secret sighs, 
And caught unseen, the tear of hopeless love ; 


Farewell! a long farewell—your shades among 
No more these eyes shall drink Eliza’s charms ; 

No more these ears the music of her tongue !— 
O ! doom’d for ever to another’s arms ! 


Fly, gentle steeds !—my bleeding heart convey 
Where brighter scenes and milder planets shine ; 

Where Joy’s white pinion glitters in the ray, 

And Love sits smiling on his crystal shrine! 
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LINES 


On a Picture of the Stapelia Hirsuta, or Maggot-bearing 


Stapelia. 


BY DR. SHAW. 


<i 





Mp the wild heights of Afric’s stormy capes 
The fell Stapelia rears her gorgon shape ; 
Spreads her rough arms, and turns, with scowling eye, 
Her bearded visage to the thundering sky. 
To magic rites she bends her wayward care, 
And with unholy vapours taints the air, 
Distils with fatal art each secret bane, 
And gathers all the poisons of the plain. 
Hy native instinct round her drear abode 
Glides the green snake, or crawls the shapeless toad. 
Lur’d to the Hag, by horrid spells subcued, 
The care-_raz’d mother brings her numerous brood, 
Hears the smooth tale, and trusts, in evil hour, 
The tender offspring to her guardian power. 
‘The subtle fiend assumes a softer air, 
Aud talsely smiles, and feigns a mother’s care : 
But gone the parent, mid the cavern’s gloom 
‘The dire Enchantress drags them to their doom ; 
In pining atrophy to yield their breath, 
And slowly languish in the arms of death ; 
Till, dried each wasted limb, each haggard eye, 
‘Their shrivell’d forms her hideous rites supply. 
No soft remorse her fell resolves can stay, 
Born of the rocks, as pitiless as they! 
VOL, VIII. Mm 
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So foul Canidia, with malignant joy, 
Watch’d the slow progress of the buried boy ; 

So dire Erichtho, fraught with spells accurs’d, 
Feign’d pious cares, and murdered while she nurs’d! 
So fierce Medea, with retentless eye, 

And soul unmov’d, beheld her children die ; 

And ruthless plung’d, by demon rage pussess’d, 

The fatal dagger in each infant breast! 































THE RURAL OFFERING, 


FROM THE GREEK OF LEONIDAS. 


Io Pan, the guardian of the woodland plain, 
To young Lyzus and the azure train 

Of nymphs that make the pastoral life their care, 
With offerings due old Areas breathes his prayer. 
To Pana playful kid, in wars untried, 

He vows, yet sporting by the mother’s side ; 
Luxuriant on the green entangled vine, 

This blushing cluster to the god of wine; 

And to the gentler deities who suide 

Their winding streamlets by the mountain’s side, 
Each fruit that swells in Autumn’s sunny bowers, 
Deck’d with the purple fragrance of its fowers— 
Therefore, ye nymphs, enrich my narrow field 
With the full stores your bounteous fountains yield! 
Pan, bid my luscious pails with milk o’erflow ! 
And, Bacchus, teach my mellow vines to glow! 
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DIRECTIONS FOR A TEA-VASE*, 
Addressed to Mr. Bolton, of Birminghum, 


BY DR. DARWIN. 





eee 


Y'r1enp Bolton, take these ingots fine 
From rich Potosi’s sparkling mine ; 
With your nice art a Tea-vase mould, 
Your art, more valued than the gold. 
With orient pearl, in letters white, 
Around it, ‘* To the Fairest,” write ; 
And, where proud Radburn’s turrets rise, 
To bright Eliza send the prize. 

I’ll have no bending serpents kiss 
The foaming wave, and seem to hiss; 
No sprawling dragons gape with ire, 
And snort out steam, and vomit fire ; 
No Naiads weep; no sphinxes stare ; 
No tail-hung dolphins swim in air. 
Let leaves of myrtle round the rim, 
With rose-buds twisting, shade the brim ; 
Fach side Jet woodbine stalks descend, 
And form the branches as they bend ; 
While on the foot a Cupid stands, 


And twines the wreath with both his hands, 


Perch’d on the rising lid above, 
O place a love-lorn, turtle-dove, 
With hanging wing, and ruffled plume, 
With gasping beak, and eye of gloom. 


® In the Poetical Register, Vol. II, p. 238, this poem was 


printed from an incorrect copy. 
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Last, let the swelling bosses shine 
With silver, white, and burnish’d fine, 
Bright as the fount, whose banks beside 
Narcissus gazed, and loved, and died. 
Vase, when Eliza deigns to pour, 
With snowy hand, thy boiling shower ; 
And sweetly talks, and smiles, and sips 
The fragrant steam with ruby lips ; 
More charms thy polish’d orb shall shew 
Than Titian’s glowing pencil drew ; 
More than Ais chisel soft unfurl’d, 
Whose heaven-wrought statue charms the world. 








VERSES 


Sent to a Lady, with Dr: Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden.” 


Wuen Eve walk’d forth at early hour, 
Her only care was fruit or flower ; 
Vacant of science was her mind, 
To all the world of wisdom blind ; 
From idleness, her heart she set 
On the first prating brute * she met.—« 
Do thou, whom early sense supplies 
With all that’s good, and fair, and wise, 
Not like unbidden Eve of yore, 
With furtive hand, these sweets explore ; 
Pluck knowledge with each flower and fruit, 
Nor fear a tempter in a brute. 

R. L. Es 


* Milton, B. ix. 1. 354, 
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EXTEMPORE STANZAS 
On Miss Charlotte Lynes. 


BY ARCHDEACON VYSE, OF LICHFIELD. 








san eoenemmiae’ 


SHALL Pope sing his flames 
With quality dames, 
And duchesses toast when he dines ; 
Shall Swift verses compose 
On the Girl at the Rose, 
While unsung is my fair Charlotte Lynes ? 


O! were Phebus my friend, 
Or would Bacchus but lend 
The spirit that flows from his vines, 
The Lass of the Mill, 
Molly Mogg, and Lepell, 


Should be dowdies to fair Charlotte Lynes. 


Any porter may serve 
For a copy, to curve 
An Alcides, with muscular chines ; 
But a Venus to draw, 
Bright as sun ever saw, 


Let him copy my fair Charlotte Lynes. 


In the midst of gay sights, 
And foreign delights, 
For his country the banish’d man pines ; 
Thus from fer when away, 
Though my glances may stray, 
Yet my heart is with fair Charlotte Lynes ! 
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It is Atropos’ sport, 
With her tlhe to cut short 
The thread, which dame Lachesis twines ; 
But forbear, you curst jade, 
Or cut mine, not the thread 
That was spun for my fair Charlotte Lynes ! 


Yor quadrille when the fair 
Cards and counters prepare, 
They cast out the tens, eights, and nines, 
ple in love ’tis my fear 
The like fate I shall share, 
Discarded by fair Charlotte Lynes. 


With hearts full of rapture, 
Our good dean and chapter, 
Count over, and finger their fines ; 
But I'd give their estate, 
Were it ten times as great, 
For one kiss of my fair Charlotte Lynes. 


The young pair, for a crown, 
On the book laid him down, 
The sacrist obsequiously joins, 
Were I bishop I swear, 
I’d resign him my chair, 
To unite me with fair Charlotte Lynes, 


For my first night I’d go 
To those regions of snow, 
Where the sun, for six months, never shines, 
And O! there should complain 
He tov soon came again, 
To disturb me with fair Charlotte Lynes ! 
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HORACE, BOOK II. ONE 16. 





Otiam Divos rogat, &c. 





YY WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. ON HIS PASSAGE 
FROM BENGAL TO ENGLAND, IN 1785. 


ADDRESSED TO JOHN SHORE, FSQ. 


For ease the harass’d seaman prays, 


When equinoctial tempests raise 
The Cape’s* surrounding wave ; 
When hanging o’er the reef he hears 


‘he cracking mast, and sees or fears, 


Beneath, his wat’ry grave, 


For ease, the slow Maratta spoils, 
And hardier Seik erratic toils, 
While both their ease forego ; 


For ease, which neither gold can buy, 
Nor robes, nor gems, which oft belie 


The cover’d heart, bestow : 


For neither gold, nor gems combin’d, 
Can heal the toul, or suffering mind ; 


Lo! where their owner lies, 


Perched on his couch Distemper breathes, 
And Care like smoke, in turbid wreathes, 


Round the gay cieling flies, 


* It was written at sea near the Cape of Good Hope, about the 


91st of March, 1785, 
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He who enjoys, nor covets more, 
The lands his father held before, 
Is of true bliss possess’d : 
Let but his mind unfetter’d tread, 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead, 
And wise, as well as blest, 





No fears his peace of mind annoy, 

Lest printed lies his fame destroy, 
Which labour’d years have won ; 

Nor pack’d committees break his rest, 

Nor avarice sends him forth in quest 
Of climes beneath the sun. 


Short is our span, then why engage 
In schemes, for which man’s transient age 
Was ne’er by Fate design’d ? 
Why slight the gifts of Nature’s hand? 
What wanderer from his native land, 
E’er left himself behind ? | 


The restless thought, and wayward will, 
And discontent attend him still, 
Nor quit him while he lives ; 
At sea, care folluws in the wind, 
At land, it mounts the pad behind, 
Or with the post-boy drives. 


‘He who would happy live to-day, 

Must laugh the present ills away, 
Nor think of woes to come ; 

For come they will, or soon, or late, 

Since mix’d at best is man’s estate, 

By heaven’s eternal doom. 
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To ripen’d age, Clive liv’d renown’d, 

With lacks enrich’d, with honours crown’d, 
His valour’s well-earn’d meed ; 

Too long, alas! he liv’d, to hate 

His envied lot, and died too late 

From life’s oppression freed. 


An early death was Elliott’s doom, 
I saw his opening virtues bloom, 
And manly sense unfold ; 
Too soon to fade! I bade the stone 
Record his name * ’midst hordes unknown, 
Unknowing what it told. 


To thee, perhaps, the fates may give, 

I wish they may, in health to live, 
Herds, flocks, and fruitful fields ; 

Thy vacant hours in mirth to shine, 

With these the Muse, already thine, 
Her present bounties yields. — 


For me, O Shore! I only claim, 
To merit, not to seek for fame, 
The good and just to please ; 
A state above the fear of want, 
Domestic love, Heaven’s choicest grant, 
Health, leisure, peace, and ease. 


* Mr. Elliott died in October 1778, in his way to Nagpore, 
the capital of Moodajee Boosla’s dominions, being deputed on an 
embassy to that Prince, by the Governor General and Council ; 
@ monument was erected to his memory, on the spot where he was 
buried ; and the Marattas have since built a town there, called 
Elliott Gunge, or Elliott’s town. 
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ON A TARGET AT DRAKELOW. 


BY DR. DARWIN, 


—————— 


Wirr sylvan bow, on Drakelow’s shadowy green, 
Arm’d like Diana, trod the Cyprian queen, 
O’er her fair brow the beamy crescent shone, 
And starry spangles glitter’d round her zone ; 
Love’s golden shafts her snow-white shoulders prest, 
And the fringed ribbon cross’d upon her breast. 
With careless eye she viewed the central ring, 
Stretch’d her white arms, and drew the silken string ! 
Mute wonder gazed the brazen studs betwixt ; 
Full in the boss the flying arrow fixed! 
Admiring circles greet the victor fair, 
And shouts of triumph rend the breezy air; 
Trent, with loud echoes thrills the flowery grounds, 
And Burton’s towers return applausive sounds. 
The graceful huntress eyes the gaudy grove, 
And bends again the unerring bow of Love ; 
Now guard your hearts, with playful malice cries, 
And wing’d with smiles the shining arrow flies ; 
With random aim the dazzled crowd she wounds, 
The quivered heroes strew the velvet grounds ; 
Beau after beau expiring, prints the plain, 
And Beauty triumphs o’er the archer train, 
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Now, with light bound, she mounts her wreathed car, 
Rolls her blue eyes, and waves her golden hair. 
Fond youth bow homage as the wheels proceed, 
Sigh as they gaze, and call the goddess, Sneyp ! 








LINES, 
FOR A LADY’S POCKET BOOK, 
BY CHRISTOPHER SMART *, 


Or all returns in Man’s device 

‘Tis gratitude that makes the price, 
And what sincerity designs 

Is richer than Peruvian mines. 

Thus estimate the heart’s intent 

In what the faithful hands present. 
This volume soon shall worth derive 
From what your industry shall hive, 
And then in every line produce 

The tale of industry and use. 

Here, too, let your appointments be, 
And set down many a day for me; 
Oh! may the year we now renew 

Be stor’d with happiness for you, 
With all the wealth your friends would choose, 
And all the praise which you refuse ; 
With love sweet inmate of the breast, 
And meekness bowing to be blest. 


* Formerly of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and Author of 
several of the Seaton Prize Poems, &c. &e. 
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ELEGY 


BY THE LATE T. DAY, ESQ. 
Author of the “ Dying Negro,” §c. $c. 


Yer once again, in yonder myrtle bowers, 

Whence rose-lipp’d zephyrs, hovering, shed perfume, 
I weave the painted radiance of the flowers, 

And press coy Nature in her days of bloom. 


Shall she, benignant, to the wondering eyes 
Of the lone hermit all her charms unfold ? 

Or, gemm’d with dew, bid her gay florets rise 
To grace the rustic master of the fold? 


Shall these possess her bright, her fragrant store, 
These snatch the wreath, by plastic Nature wave, 

Nor wanton summer yield one garland more, 
To grace the bosom of the Nymph I love? 


For she shall come; with her each sister grace, 
With her the kindred powers of harmony, 
The deep recesses of the grove shall trace, 
And hang with flowers each consecrated tree, 


Blythe Fancy too shall spread her glittering plumes, 
She loves the white cliffs of Britannia’s isle, 

She loves the spot where infant Genius blooms, 

She loves the spot where Peace and I’reedom smile. 
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Unless her aid the mimic queen bestow, 
In vain fresh garlands the low vales adorn ; 
In vain with brighter tints the florets glow, 
Or dew-drops sparkle on the brow of morn. 


Opes not one blossom to the spicy gale, 

Throws not one elm its moss-wreathed branches wide, 
Wanders no rill through the luxuriant vale, 

Or, glistening, rushes down the mountain side, 





But thither, with the morning’s earliest ray, 
Fancy has winged her ever mazy flight, 

To hymn wild carols to returning day, 
And catch the fairest beams of orient light. 


Proud of the theft she mounts her lucid car, 
Her car the rainbow’s painted arch supplies ; 
Her swift-wing’d steeds unnumber’d loves prepare, 
And countless zephyrs waft her through the skies, 


There, while her bright wheels pause in cloudless air, 
She waves the magic sceptre of command, 

And all her flattering visions, wild as fair, 
Start into life beneath the potent waud. 





Here, proudly nodding o’er the vale below, 
High rocks of pearl reflect the morning ray, 

Whence gushing streams of azure nectar flow, 
And tinge the trickling herbage on their way. 





There, cull’d from every mountain, every plain, 
Perenntal flowers the ambient air pertume, 

Far off stern Bereas holds his drear demain, 
Nor chains the streams, nor blights the sacred bloom. 


Through all the year, in copse and tangied dale, 
Lone Philomel her song to Venus pours, 

What time pale Evening spreads the dewy veil, 

What time the red Morn blushes on the shores, 
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Illusive visions ! O, not here-—not here, 

Does Spring eternal hold her placid reign, 
Already Boreas chills the altering year, 

And blasts the purple daughters of the plain. 


So fade my promis’d joys !—fair scenes of bliss, 
Ideal scenes, too long believed in vain, 

Plunged down and swallowed deep in Time’s abyss !—= 
So veering Chance, and ruthless fates ordain. 


Thee, Laura, thee, by fount, or mazy stream, 
Or thicket rude, unpress’d by human feet, 

I sigh, unheeded, to the moon’s pale beam 3; 
Thee, Laura, thee the echoing hills repeat. 


Oh ! long of billows wild, and winds the sport, 
Seize, seize, the safe asylum that remains ! 
Here Truth, Love, Freedom, Innocence resort; 

And offer long oblivion to thy pains. 


When panting, gasping, breathless, on the strand 
‘The shipwreck’d mariner reclines his breast, 
Say, shall he scorn the hospitable hand 
‘That points to safety, liberty, and rest ? 


But thou, too soon forgetful of past woe, 

Again would’st tempt the winds, and treacherous sea3 
Ah! shall the raging blast forget to blow, 

Shall every wintry storm be hush’d for thee? 


Not so! I dread the elemental war, 

Too soon, too soon the calm, deceitful, flies 5 
I hear the blast come whistling from afar, 

I see the tempest gathering in the skies. 


Yet let the tempest roar!—love scorns all harms, 
I plunge amid the storm, resolved to save ; 

This hour, at least, I clasp thee in my arms, 

The next let ruin join us in the grave. 
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ODE TO THE RIVER DERWENT. 


Written in a Romantic Valley near its Source. 
BY DR. DARWIN. 


LEE ATT IEST  IE IT EE, 





Derwent, what scenes thy wandering waves behold, 
As bursting from thine hundred springs they stray, 

And down these vales, in sounding torrents roll’d, 
Seek to the shining East their mazy way ! 


Here dusky alders, leaning from the cliff, 
Dip their long arms, and wave their branches wide ; 
There, as the loose rocks thwart my bounding skiff, 
White moonbeams tremble on the foaming tide. 


Pass on, ye waves, where, dress’d in lavish pride, 
’*Mid roseat bowers, the gorgeous Chatsworth beams, 
Spreads her smooth lawns along your willowy side, 
And eyes her gilded turrets in your streams. 


Pass on, ye waves, where Nature’s rudest child, 
Frowning incumbent o’er the darken’d floods, 
Rock rear’d on rock, mountain on mountain pil’d, 

Old Matlock sits, and shakes his crest of woods, 


But when fair Derby’s stately towers you view, 
When his bright meads your sparkling currents drink, 

O! should Eliza press the morning dew, 

And bend her graceful footsteps to your brink, 
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Uncurl your eddies, all your gales confine, 
And as your scaly nations gaze around, ~ 

Bid your gay nymphs pourtray, with pencil fine, 
Her radiant form upon your silver ground. 





With playful malice, from her kindling cheek 

Steal the warm blush, and tinge your passing stream ; 
Mock the sweet transient dimples as she speaks, 

And, as she turns her eye, reflect the beam! 


And tell her, Derwent, as you mutmur by, 
How in these wilds with hopeless love 1 burn, 

Teach your lone vales and echoing caves to sigh, 

And mix my briny sorrows with your urn. 
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POETRY. 








EPIC POEMS AND ROMANCES. 
The Curse of Kehama. By Robert Southey. 4to. pp. 376. 


In wildness and wonderousness, Mr. Southey has now 
far outdone his wild and wondrous tale of Thalaba. 
The Curse of Kehama is, perhaps, the most marvellous 
story that ever came from the pen ofapoet. But, though 
the reader of it may sometimes be startled by the 
daringness of its fictions, it will be impossible for him 
not to be delighted with its numerous and splendid 
beauties. Extravagant as the story is, itis told with 
inimitable spirit, and its consistency is preserved to the 
last. Nothing can be more perfectly oriental than its 
scenery and allusions. With beautiful and evensublime 
description it abounds. ‘The language is highly poeti- 
cal, and the versification has in general a vigour and 
musical sweetness which it would be difficult to 
equal, 
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The Lady of the Lake. A Poem. By Walter Scott, Esy. 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 433. 


So prolific is Mr. Scott’s muse, that we have scarcely 
had time to admire one of her offspring, before our at- 
tention is called away to another. It is indeed ex- 
traordinary that so prolific a writer as Mr. Scott should 
rise, instead of sinking, in each succeeding work: so, 
however, it is. As a whole, we think The Lady of 
the Lake is superior either to The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel or to Marmion. ‘The tone of it is more uniformly 
sustained. On Mr. Scott’s descriptive powers it is 
perfectly unnecessary to enlarge; and, after what we 
have said, it is scarcely necessary even to add, that in 
The Lady of the Lake he displays those powers to 
their utmost extent. The story is highly interesting, 
and is managed with skill; and some of the characters 
are delineated with a masterly hand. 


Constance de Castile, A Poem, in ten Cantos. By Wil- 
liam Sotheby, Esq. 4to. pp. 191. 


TuoseE who have read Mr. Sotheby’s poems, and his 
translations of Oberon and the Georgics, will take up 
this volume with the hope of being highly gratified. 
Their expectations will not be disappointed. Mr. 
Sotheby has chosen an interesting subject, and has 
treated it in a masterly manner. The story is attrac- 
tive in itself, and is well supported ; the characters are 
ably drawn, the descriptive parts are natural and ani- 
mated, and the versification is musical. 


Christina, the Maid of the South Seas. A Poem, in four 
Cantos. Crown 8vo. pp. 332. 


GENTLE reader, canst thou form an idea of the pleasure 
which the tired and thirsty traveller feels, when, after 
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passing over leagues of sandy desert, he comes at last 
to a spot where he finds shade and a cooling stream: 
if thou canst form such an idea, then thou canst con- 
ceive the delight which a critic enjoys when after 
having yawned, groaned, and rubbed his eyes, over 
the barren waste of a hundred dull volumes, he at 
length opens a work which bears the stamp of genius. 
For such delight we are indebted to Miss Mitford. 
Her poem entitles her, we think, to an honourable 
place among the poetical writers of the present age. 
The interest of her story is supported to the last; her 
descriptions are animated and true to nature; and her 
versification has an uncommon portion of melody, free- 
dom, and variety. 


Wallace ; or, the Fight of Falkirk ; a Metrical Romance. 
By Miss Holford. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 252. 


“T cannot, will not, sing of war!” exclaims an 
amiable and highly inspired female writer of the 
present day. Not so exclaims Miss Holford. She 
sings of war; and sings of it, too, in the boldest and 
most animated strains, We have read her Fight of 
Falkirk with great pleasure, and are much mistaken 
if it will not obtain her a lasting reputation. The cha- 
racters are drawn and kept up with spirit, the story is 
skilfully conducted, the language is poetical, and the 
versification is harmonious. Tothe verse we have but 
one trifling objection to make, which is that the final 
alexandrine of a stanza is not always musically intro- 
duced; it does not always harmonize with the metre 
which precedes it. This fault, however, seldom occurs ; 
and jis but a faint speck amidst so many beauties as 
Wallace contains. 
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The Columbiad. A Poem. By Joel Barlow. Large 
Svo. pp. 426. 


Tuts is, we believe, the first transatlantic poem which 
has come under our notice. The ground-work of it 
was originally published, several years ago, under the 
title of The Vision of Columbus. Mr. Barlow has, how- 
ever, made such changes and improvements, that The 
Columbiad may be considered as a new poem. An 
American epic is rather a curiosity in England. Let 
us begin by noticing its defects. In the first place, we 
find an inundation of words, many of them borrowed 
from the French, and others obsolete, local, or awk- 
wardly formed, which, though Americans may tolerate 
them, are intolerable to an English reader. Among a 
multitude of the same sort are, crass, role, brume, croupe, 
allinement, derouted, grade, withes, vagrates, aland, 
awest, thirled,ameeds for awards, empalms for measures, 
and endorse for to fasten on the back. In the next 
place, Mr. Barlow frequently uses inelegant and low 
expressions, which give a ludicrous air to his compo- 
sition. We will quote a few instances—“ Highland 
drains with lowland drench repays”—“ the nerve that 
pumps the pearly tear”—* heaves an eternal light” 
“ Hemodia strut no more”—a dragon “ besoms wide 
the plain’—“ wallowing wave”’—“ hills by hundreds 
rise” — grim gang” —“‘ flouncing godhead”—“ fiery- 
foaming jole,” and “ foams with fiery jole.’ Thirdly, 
Mr. Barlow is generally unfortunate in his personifi- 
cations. The personifications of Cruelty, War, the De- 
laware, and the Genius of Frost, are lamentable failures; 
and the contest between Hesper and the Genius of 
Frost, is quite in the mock heroic style, and excites 
laughter. Fourthly, he sometimes flags for whole 
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pages, so as hardly to rise above prose. Fifthly, his 
versification, apparently formed on the model of Dr. 
Darwin’s, is often monotonous and tedious, in conse- 
queuce of the want of variety in the cesural pause, and 
the perpetual recurrence of lines which open with the 
trochaic foot.— Well, reader! after all this, you doubt- 
less imagine that The Columbiad is a poem which we 
shall advise you not to peruse; avery bad poem indeed ! 
You are, however, quite mistaken. The Columbiad 
iS a poem of great merit, and we are sure that the pe- 
rusal of it willamply repay thetrouble. Mr. Barlow is 
a man of by far more talent than taste. He is certainly 
a poet. His poem contains an abundance of fine, and 
many grand passages; and numerous descriptive parts 
which are touched in a picturesque and masterly man- 
ner. The versification, too, when Mr. Barlow avoids 
the fault of which we have complained, has a musical 
flow, and is highly animated. On the whole, we think 
that America has reason to be proud of The Columbiad. 


Bannockburn; a Poem. In four Books. 8vo. pp. 248. 


One would really have thought that the subject of 
this poem might have inspired any man, and especially 
a Scotchman, with something like poetical ideas. It 
has, however, had no such inspiring effect upon the 
author before us. ‘ Ale or viler liquor” is certainly his 
Helicon. We have looked in vain, through the whole 
of his 248 pages, for a poetical passage. To grammar 
he feels an antipathy ; and rhyme he frequently seems 
to consider as a thing which may be discarded without 
ceremony ; but to expletives he displays as warm an 
affection as if he were the father of them, and ac- 
cordingly he contrives to introduce “ did, do, and 
doth” into almost every line. The reader shall judge 
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what happy ideas of grace and dignity the author pos- 
sesses. Wallace says to Edward : 


sad T’ll never own 
A lawless king, nor serve a foreign crown ; 
Nor bend submissive to a mortal’s rod, 
Except my righteous king; so help me God!” 





We wonder that, in the style of 2 justice’s clerk, he 
did not make Edward say “ kiss the book.” Now fora 
feast, after the manner of Homer: 


“ A haunch of Cheviot’s fattest deer, 
And brimming pots of English beer, 
Before the chief are laid.’’ 


Speaking of a minstrel, he elegantly says, 


“‘ The guests do praise his minstrel skill; 
And Douglas doth the goblet fill, 
And took it in his hand, &c.” 


Edward, on hearing of the revolt of Bruce, falls into a 
violent passion, and swears that he will do wondrous 
things ;—but let the author speak for himself: 


‘‘ *Twere meet to tell how England’s king, 
So soon as he had heard this thing, 
Was very wroth, and vengeful swore, 
Scotland, should Scotland be no more !” 
Bruce having led the Scots to the field, a messenger is 
dispatched to inform Edward that he must send rein- 
forcements. The language and rhyme are exquisite : 


“‘ Else if he did not stop the spreading wreck, 
He’d soon have his own country to protect.” (proteck) 


We shall conclude with a splendid imitation of the 
death of Marmion : 
‘* And death, now sporting with his pain, 
Rais’d wild delusions in his brain, 


For still the hero cried “ On, on! 
Down with the foe, Clan Ross! down, down !”’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 


The Romantic Mythology; in two Parts. Part I1., 
Faery. To which is subjoined, a Letter, illustrating the 
Origin of our marvellous Imagery; particularly as it 
appears to be derived from the Gothic Mythology. to. 
pp. 197. 


Tis volume contains a description of the fairies, 
their manners and customs, and of fairy land. The 
author hasa lively imagination, and respectable powers 
of description, His versification is polished, and not 
devoid of spirit. The subjoined letter proves the 
author to have read extensively upon the subject. We 
shall be glad to see the first part of the Romantic My- 
thology ; of which sorcery is to be the theme. 


Epistles on Women, exemplifying their Character and Con- 
dition in various Ages and Nations. With Miscella- 
neous Poems. By Lucy Aitkin. 4to. pp. 142. 


WE have received great pleasure from the perusal 
of these epistles. They are, in no common degree, 
pointed, polished, and energetic. The versification, 
too, is of the best kind. It is flowing, without being 
insipid; and varied, without being harsh. Of the 
miscellaneous poems, several have appeared in our 
volumes, and our readers, therefore, are enabled to form 
some judgment of them. The Swiss Emigrant, vol. iii. 
p. 195; Lines on seeing the Sun, vol. iv. p. 325, and 
Sonnet to Fortune, p. 378; Ode to Ludlow Castle, 
vol. vii. p. 254, and Futnrity, p. 464; the Lines on 
Gilbert Wakefield, p. 321 of our present volume, and 
Necessity, p. 501, are from the pen of Miss Aikin: the 
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two latter were printed in our Fugitive Poetry before 
we received Miss Aikin’s volume. ©The miscellaneous 
poems which she has now published for the first time, 
are not inferior to those to which we have referred 
our readers. 


The Borough; a Poem, in twenty-four Letters. By the 
Rev. G. Crabbe, L.L.B.  8vo. pp. 344. 


CHEERED by the general approbation of his poems, 
an approbation which they richly merited, Mr. Crabbe 
has now given to the world a work of considerable ex- 
tent. By that work he has added to his reputation—a 
consequence not always resulting from second works. 
In the volume before us he has described the characters 
of a country borough, and the scenery of the country, 
with a felicity which has never been surpassed. He 
brings before our eyes every object which he de- 
scribes. Nor are his powers confined to description 
alone. Almost every page contains passages which 
belong to a higher order of poetry. We hope that 
“The Borough” will not be the last poem with which 
the public will be favoured by Mr. Crabbe. 


Poems on various Subjects. By the Rev. Dr. Lucas. 
Written chiefly in the early Part of the Author’s Life. 
Syo. pp. 296. 


TxEsE poems, though they will not give Dr. Lucas a 
place among the British poets, will not do him any dis- 
credit. ‘They are generally elegant and pleasing, and 
many of them are not wanting in spirit. We are 
sorry that Dr. Lucas should have absolutely murdered 
the poem of Broughton Green (which otherwise has 
much merit) by the abominably pedantic and annoying 










































IID 
introduction of the heathen deities into the canto which 


narrates the rustic contests. His translation from 
Homer is well executed. 


Poems ; chiefly, The Local Attachment ; The Unsexed Fe- 
males; The Old English Gentleman; The Pneumatic 
Revellers; and The Family Picture. By Mr. Polwhele, 
of Polwhele. In five volumes, 8vo. pp. 450. 


Most of the pieces contained in these volumes have 
already received the seal of public approbation, and 
we doubt not that those which are now for the first 
time published will not be less fortunate. Those who 
yet know Mr. Polwhele’s works only by name will, 
nevertheless, expect to find godd poetry when they 
open his volumes, and we can assure them that this 
hope will not be disappointed. 


Dramatic and Narrative Poems. By John Joshua, Earl 
of Carysfort, K.P. In two volumes, &vo. pp. 729. 


Tue first of these volumes contains the Dramatic 
pieces, which are four in number—Caius Gracchus, 
Monimia, the Fall of Carthage, and Polyxena, and are 
all of the tragic kind. The second volume contains 
three narrative poems—the Revenge of Guendolen, the 
Bower of Melissa, and the Statues, or the Story of 
Zeynu’ Lasnim. Of the dramas, the plots are simple 
but well managed, the characters are drawn with 
spirit, the language is poetical, and the versification is 
polished and flowing. The Fall of Carthage is, we 
think, the finest of the four dramas, The Revenge of 
Guendolen, which is the first of the narrative poems, 
is written in blank verse (and good blank verse) and 
strongly seizes on the mind of the reader. The two 
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ether poems are in couplet verse, which is evidently 
fashioned on the best of all models, that of Dryden. 
Both these poems also abound with beautiful descrip- 
tions. In Lord Carysfort’s compositions there is no 
affectation nor meretricious ornament. We must give 
it as our decided opinion, that these two volumes en- 
title him to no mean poetical rank, 2 


Sir Edgar; a Tale, in two Cantos: with serious Trans- 
lations from the Ancients; and merry Imitations of a 
Modern. By Francis Hodgson, A.M. Author of a 
‘* Translation of Juvenal,” *‘ Lady Jane Grey, &c. &c.” 
8vo. pp. 318, 


THERE are few writers who can pass “ from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe” with as much facility and 
grace as Mr. Hodgson. Sir Edgar, the poem which 
opens the volume, is alternately picturesque, solemn, 
tender, and pathetic. Next come the translations, 
which, though faithful, have all the freedom of origi- 
nal style. These are succeeded by the merry imita- 
tions, which are fully equal to the Broad Grins of 
George Colman. Those who are not excited to laughter 
by them, must have muscles more unbending than we 
should choose to have. No reader, whether he be a 
grave man or a merry one, can fail of being gratified 
by this volume. 


Fables in Verse. By the Rev. Henry Rowe, L. L. B. Rec- 
tor of Ringshall, in Suffolk. 8vo. pp. 314. 


On opening this volume the first thing which we 
stumble upon is a very familiar, hand in glove, sort of 
dedication from the bookseller to his friend, Lord Rolle. 
“ And has not Colley still his lord and—?:” We beg 
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pardon of the shade of Cibber for this implied compa- 
rison. Cibber, with all his faults, was a man of talent. 
We should like to know what ridiculous demon 
prompted this dedicating bookseller to thrust himself 
in, before his author: 


“ The thing, we know, is neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil it came there!” 


As to the fables themselves, we are sorry that we can- 
nut speak favourably of them. They are in general 
badly constructed, and void of elegance or spirit. 
They abound, too, with faulty rhymes. Were it not that 
they contain a few good lines, we should be tempted 
to believe that they were inflicted upon the public by 
the writer of the dedication. 


The Sabine Farm, a Poem: into which is interwoven a 
Series of Translations, chiefly descriptive of the Villa 
and Life of Horace, occasioned by an Excursion from 
Rome to Licenzsa. By Robert Bradstreet, Esq. A.M. 
8vo. pp. 240. 


WE recommend this volume to every lover of Horace, 
and of English poetry. It is the work of a man of 
talent, and we have received much pleasure from the 
perusal of it. Mr, Bradstreet’s style, both in original 
and translation, has an abundance of freedom and spirit. 
We hope that he will persist in the task of giving to 
the public an English version of Horace. The Sabine 
Farm is ornamented by several plates, drawn, and, with 
two exceptions, etched by Mr. Bradstreet himself. 
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The Age; a Poem: Moral, Political, and Metaphysical. 
With illustrative Annotations. In ten Books. &vo. 
pp. 316, 


Tr this poem were only one-third of its present length, 
it would, probably, be thrice as good as it is. ‘The 
author is guilty of insufferable diffuseness. A poem 
of between six and seven thousand lines must have a 
large share of merit indeed, if the reader is not fatigued 
before he arrives at its conclusion. ‘The author of The 
Age is a man of observation, talent, and satirical powers, 
but his unfortunate propensity to spin out his subject 
to an interminable length, will prevent his work from 
having numerous readers. 


Poems, chiefly Comic and Hudibrastic ; containing Bur- 
lesque Translations, Dramatic Pieces, and Miscellanies. 
By W. C. Oulton, Author of All in Good Humour, 
Botheration, The Sixty-third Letter, &c. 8v0. pp. 207. 


Turse poems are of that every day sort, of which an 
abundance may be found in any volume of magazines. 
There is little true comic spirit in the comic poems, 
and the hudibrastic pieces are not in the manner of 
Butler. The dramatic pieces are of the humblest 
kind. 


Iphotelle; or the Longing-Fit. A Poem. By Ralpi 
Palin, 8vo. pp. 71. 


Tuis poem would please more, if it did not so per- 
petually remind us of The Rape of the Lock, of which 
it is a manifest imitation. The drift of it is, to laugh 
the married ladies out of the prejudice that their un- 
born children may be marked by longing-fits. Mr. 
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Palin has produced a very respectable poem. The 
descriptive parts are pleasing, and the machinery is 
not ill managed. There is, however, an ugly want ot 
connection between the fourth and fifth cantos. The 
versification is generally so smooth, that we wonder 
Mr. Palin could write numbers of such lines as, 


‘*‘ Where the kind sex have so long banish’d scorn.’’ 
* * * * 


‘“* Of lovers whose souls flit self sent, to air.” 
o. SO OT is 


“ Who such a notice would e’er dare disdain.” 
* * * * 


“€ Unto the shrine, in humble guise she drew,” 


Of that vile word “ unto” Mr. Palin is strangely 
fond; he uses it repeatedly. We must likewise object 
to the word “‘ rubric” instead of “ red,” and to such no- 
rhymes as “ rise and palaces,” “ come and unknown.” 
Mr. Palin will, we hope, have an opportunity, in 
another edition, of correcting these faults, 


The West Indies, and other Poems. By James Mont- 
gomery. Author of “ The Wanderer of Switzerland.” 
The Third Edition. Small 8vo, pp. 160. 


Tuose who have read Mr. Montgomery’s first volume 
will open the present with high expectations of plea- 
sure; and we can assure them that their expectations 
will be fully realized. ‘ The West Indies” is a poem 
fraught with poetic spirit. It excels in rich and pic- 
turesque description, in pathos, and in a fine tone of 
indignant feeling. It will charm all but negro sellers 
and slave drivers. Of the smaller poems several have 
appeared in the Poetical Register, and of those we 
shall say nothing, because we know that our readers 
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have already passed upon them a favourable judgment. 
Some of those which now appear for the first time, are 
of even superior merit. 


The Poetical Works of Anna Seward; with Extracts from 
her literary Correspondence. Edited by Walter Scott, 
Esg. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, pp. 1175. 


TueEre are probably few readers of poetry, and 
certainly no readers of The Poetical Register, who have 
not formed an opinion with respect to the talents of 
the late Miss Seward. We may, therefore, safely delay 
giving our judgment upon the subject, till, in a future 
volume, we commence our biographical and critical 
sketches of those poets who have died since the pub- 
lication of the first volume of The Poetical Register. 
All that we shall say at present is, that the three 
‘volumes before us are elegantly printed, and that they 
contain not only Miss Seward’s poems, but large ex- 
tracts from her correspondence, and a memoir of the 
author, from the pen of the editor. | 


Poems, written by an Officer in the Indian Army, Small 
Svo. pp. 77. 


Mars and the Muses are not on the most friendly 
terms. Perhaps, therefore, it is no great wonder that 
this votary of Mars should handle the lyre with such 
an ill grace as he does. There is no poetry in his 
volume. We wish that truth did not compel us to pass 
this severe sentence, for it would give us pleasure to 
praise a man, who, if his dedication to his mother may 
be credited, possesses the most amiable and honourable 
feelings. 
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The Genius of the Thames: a Lyrical Poem, in Two Parts. 
By Thomas Love Peacock. Small 8vo. pp. 154. 


Tuis work amply justifies the judgment which we 
gave of Mr. Peacock’s talents when, in our sixth 
volume, we reviewed his first work. The Genius of 
the Thames is a poem quite worthy of the subject. It 
is characterised by great animation, clearness, and 
beauty of description, a command of poetical language, 
and a musical and varied flow of verse. The notes to 
the poem are really illustrative, and show Mr. Peacock 
to be a man-of learning. Some beautiful “ Stanzas 
written at Sea” are inserted among the notes to the 
second part of the poem. 


The Pleasures of Friendship; a Poem, in Two Parts. 
By Frances Arabella Rowden, Small 8vo. pp. 139. 


Ir it be true, and it doubtless is true, of friendship, 
as of love, that ‘‘ they best can paint it, who have felt 
it most,” the very first page of Miss Rowden’s book 
must induce a critic to augur well of the remainder; 


for that page proves that she chooses her friends wisely, | 


and loves them ardently. The critic who augurs so, 
will not be disappointed. Miss Rowden has done 
justice to her subject, and to say this, is to give no 
small praise. She displays both taste and feeling, and 
her powers of description and versification are of a 
superior Class. 


The Hermit, with other Poems. By Richard Hatt. Small 
8vo. pp. 1306. 


In the motto to his volume, Mr. Hatt informs us 
that ‘‘ Song was his favourite and first pursuit.” We 
VOL. VIII. 00 
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must advise him to desist from such an idle pursuit. 
He may run after the Muses to all eternity, but he 
will never catch them. There is not in his volume a 
single line which can be called poetry, or which will 
justify us in hoping that he may in time write better. 
From one of his sonnets it appears that he is 


“¢ Some clerk, foredoom’d his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross.”* 


This information is conveyed in the following beau- 
tiful lines, with which we shall gratify our readers : 


‘‘ Ah me! that e’er my stars should be 
So adverse to have fated me 

Upon this groaning desk to write, 

And war with those great men of might *. 
Ye gods! look down awhile, and view 
The bard in miserable perdue ! 


Woman; a Poem. By Eaton Stannard Barrett, Fsq. 
Student of the Middle Temple. Small 8vo. pp. 85. 


No one will, we suppose, be ungallant enough to 
deny that the subject which Mr. Barrett has chosen is 
an excellent one. That he has made the most of it, 
truth will not allow us to assert. But, on the other 
hand, he has produced a poem which is by no means 
contemptible. It contains many passages which ma 
be read with pleasure; and we think that it affords 
promise of something still better from his pen. 


The Tyrolese Villagers; or, a Prospect of War. An 
Epistglary Tale. With other Poems. By T. Robinson, 
Esq., late of Seaford, Sussex. Small 8vo. pp. 237. 


Mr. Rosinson is not without talent; but he has one 
great fault, that of never knowing when he has said 


¥ John Doe and Richard Roe. 
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enough. He amplifies till he becomes weak and tire- 
some. Like Dogberry, he finds in his heart to bestow 
all his tediousness upon his readers. Will writers 
never learn that a thought, or a description, which 
may be brilliant or pleasing in two lines, will inevitably 
be tame and disgusting, wher spun out into twenty 
lines? There are passages of considerable spirit and 
eleganve in Mr. Robinson’s poems, and he might easil 

have increased their number. We think ‘‘ The Ox- 
onian” his best production, though the story is an old 
one. His translations from Horace are but middling. 


The Battles of Talavera. A Poem. Small 8vo. pp. 39. 


Tuis poem is from the pen of Mr. Croker. When 
we say that the heroes of Talavera have found in Mr. 
Croker a bard not unworthy of them, our readers will 
be aware that we think highly of his merits. His com- 
position possesses a more than ordinary share both of 
elegance and vigour. We know‘ not where to point 
out a poem of its kind which is superior, or even equal, 
to it in merit. 


The Associate Minstrels. Small 8vo. pp. 222. 


A caTcuine title to a book is believed by booksellers 
to be a thing of no small importance. Of this book 
we think the title an exceedingly good one. The sole 
merit indeed of many works lies in their title pages ; 
but such is not the case with ‘‘ The Associate Min- 
strels.” The collection displays great talent; and we 
gladly recommend it to a place on the shelf of every 
lover of elegant poetry. 
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Tales of Romance, with other Poems ; including Selections 
from Propertius. By Charles A. Elton, Author of a 
Translation of Hesiod. Small 8vo. pp. 136. 


Tuese Tales of Romance form a good supplement 
to The Tales of Wonder, to many of which they are, 
indeed, superior. Some of them are highly poetical, 
and none are without beauty. The other poems pos- 
sess equal merit. The translations are executed with 
taste and spirit. 


The Wetamorphosis of Sona; a Hindi Tale: with a 
Glossary descriptive of the Mythology of the Sastras. 
By John Dudley, Viear of Sileby, in Leicestershire. 
Small 8vo. pp. 160. 


Tue poetical part of this volume occupies only forty- 
four out of a hundred and sixty pages. It contains 
some pleasing passages, but almost every line is so 
filled with Hindi names, and allusions to Hindt cus- 
toms and superstitions, that it will not have a numerous 
class of readers. The glossary is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and will be of great use to those who are desirous 
of “obtaining a knowledge of the mythology and the 
doctrines of the Hinds race. Indeed we know not 
where else so much information can be found, com- 
pressed into so small a compass. 


Life’s Vicissitudes; or, Winter’s Tears. Original Poems. 
By Mrs, Savory. Containing The Mausoleum, sacred 
to the Memory of « great Lady; and various Fugitive 
Pieces. Crown 8vo. pp. 128. 


Tue writers of nonsense in verse may be divided into 
two classes—those who write smooth, and those whe 
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write rough, nonsense. Unfortunately for Mrs. Savory 
she must take her place in the second class. Her 
verses hobble intolerably. Nor does the matter atone 
for the manner. Forgive the wretched pun, good 
reader, but we must say, that there is nothing savory 
in Mrs. Savory’s volume. 


The Spaniard ; and Siorlamh, a traditional Tale of Ire- 
land, in the Fifteenth Century; with other Poems. By 
Preston Fitzgerald, Esq. Small 8vo. pp. 143. 


From these poems we augur well of their author’s 
future productions. Many parts of them are both 
elegant and animated. ‘The Spaniard contains several 
good passages; Siorlamh is an interesting story, not ill 
told; and the other poems are by no means unpleasing. 


English Minstrelsy; being a Selection of Fugitive Poetry, 
from the best English Authors, with some Original 
Pieces, hitherto unpublished. Small 8vo. 2 vols. pp. 
O44, 


Tuis selection is made with taste and judgment, and 
is elegantly printed. The original pieces are from the 
pens of some of the best authors of the present day, 
and will afford pleasure to every person who loves 
good poetry. 


Feeling, or, Sketches from Life; a desultory Poem, with 
other Pieces. By a Lady. Small 8vo, pp. 162. 


Tuis poem is rightly denominated a desultory one. 
Its chief fault is a want of connection and clearness. 
Another of its faults is, that it contains many lines, and 
some entire passages, which want polish and spirit. 
Having said this, we have nearly said all that can be 
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objected to it. We have then only the more pleasing 
task of telling our readers that it is a poem of merit, 
and that they will find in it several pathetic scenes, 
and much good description. The smaller pieces may 
be read with pleasure. 


Sacred Allegories; or allegorical Poems, illustrative of 
Subjects moral and divine; to which is added, an 
Anacreontic on the Discovery of Vaccination, with an 
Epilogue to the same. By the Rev. John Williams, 
M. A. Curate of Stroud, Gloucestershire. Small 8vo. 
pp. 149. 


These allegories are very pious, and smoothly ver- 
sified, Having said this, we are not aware that we can 
say any thing more in their behalf. They certainly 
cannot lay claim to the title of poetry. 


Verses, by the Rev. R. N. French, of Foremark, Derbyshire. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 168. 


The greatest part of these verses, as Mr. French 
modestly ‘calls them, are pleasing compositions. Some, 
particularly the Ode on the Death of Suwarrow, have 
a large share of spirit, and others, of a lighter kind, 
are elegantly written. Taking it altogether, the 
volume is creditable to Mr. French, and proves him to 
be a man of poetical taste. 


Haverhill, a descriptive Poem, and other Poems. By 
John Webb. Small 8vo. pp. 119. 


Mr. Wess informs us that, “ born in the vale of 
obscurity, he never experienced any of the benefits 
that result from education; and that most of these 
poems were written while he moved in the humble 
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sphere of a journeyman weaver.” This he mentions 
in the hope that it will ‘‘ tend to smooth the critic’s 
rugged brow.” The circumstances which he states 
ought certainly to have such a tendency. He might, 
however, safely have waived this sort of appeal, and 
stood upon the merit of his productions. Mr. Webb 
must have taken no small pains to cultivate his mind. 
Haverhill is a respectable descriptive poem. The topics 
are well chosen and well combined, the descriptions 
are natural, the language is spirited and correct, and 
the versification is flowing. The smaller poems are 
not contemptible. 


Friendly Visits from the Muse; or, the Consolations of 
Solitude. By a Lady. Small 8vo, pp. 150. 


Weare much afraid that this lady has been imposed 
upon by some impostor, who has assumed the character 
of the Muse. There is in this volume no evidence that 
she has ever received even a call from the Muse. Are 
such lines as the following an evidence? 


‘© Posterity, thro’ each succeeding age, 
Shall read delighted, and instructed bless 
The pious memory of Cumberland.” 


Scarcely any of the blank verse is better than this: 
The rhymed verse has rather more spirit, but does not 
reach mediocrity. Those friends, whom she mentions 
as having praised her compositions, were not really her 
friends. That she is a woman of benevolent feelings, 
and a religious mind, her volume amply proves, but it 
as amply disproves her being a favourite of the Muse. 


Yuli; the African. A Poem, in Six Cantos. Small 8vo. 
pp. 122, 


Yuut is an interesting tale, told in an interesting 
manner. The author has contrived to raise his sable 
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hero above the common level. There is much to com- 
mend in all the cantos, but the fifth and the sixth 
cantos are the best. The meeting of Elmene and Yuli 
in the former canto, and the revenge taken by Yuli in 
the latter, are well drawn. The versification, though 
at times rough, is generally spirited. 


The Sea Shore, wtih other Poems. By Fortescue Hitchins. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 173. 


Tue faults which may be found in the volume of 
Mr. Hitchins, have evidently been occasioned rather 
by want of care than by want of talent. His principal 
poem, The Sea Shore, is a respectable composition. 
It proves Mr. Hitchins to be a close observer of nature, 
and to possess abilities for picturesque description. 
We must remind him, however, that, in a serious work, 
such phrases as “ modicum of praise,” and “ flummery 
of art,” are not to be tolerated. He should likewise 
be more attentive to the construction of his verse. 
Into blank verse, alexandrines should never be intro- 
duced. The miscellaneous pieces are generally pleas- 
ing, and some of the epigrams are pointed. Should 
they reach a second edition, however, we advise him 
to correct and polish the whole of them with a rigor- 
ous care. 


Natale Solum, and other Poetical Pieces. By Joseph 


Brakenbury, of Benet College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 159. 


To the principal poem in this volume we cannot 
give our praise. Though it contains some good lines 
and ideas, it is tame, and consequently tedious. Mr. 
Brackenbury does not succeed in heroic verse. His 
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verse of that kind wants variety and spirit. When he 
writes in other metres his compositions are more 


pleasing. Several of the small poems are pointed and 
elegant. 


Genevieve ; or, the Spirit of the Drave. A Poem. With 
Odes and other Poems, chiefly amatory and descriptive. 
By John Stewart, Esq, Author of “ The Preasures of 


Love ;” “ The Resurrection,’ &c. &c. Small 8vo. 
pp. 328. 


TueExe is too much glitter, and too much diffus2ness, 
in some of these poems. ‘ Genevieve” we think the 
least attractive composition in the volume. It is ob- 
scure in some parts; nor is it so highly polished as 
most of its companions, On the whole, however, this 
volume will afford pleasure to the lovers of poetry. 
A majority of the pieces which it contains are both 
elegant and animated. 


Original Sonnets, and other Poems. By Mary F. Johnson. 
Small 8vo. pp. 160. 


Turis volume contains 127 sonnets, many of them 
regular, and eight longer poems. It is obvious, then, 
that the writer must have touched upon a great variety 
of subjects. Our business is to state in what manner 
those subjects are treated. We are happy that it is in 
our power to give a favourable verdict. Miss Johnson’s 
compositions are entitled to more than the praise of 
being ‘‘ exempt from the quaintness of affected sim- 
plicity, and the vulgar glare of tinsel ornament,” and 
she deserves a better station than “ a humble walk at 
the foot of Parnassus.” In all her poems she displays 
feeling, taste, accuracy and felicity of description, 
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and a poetical spirit. With the exception of some 
lines there is nothing flat or harsh in her sonnets. Her 
regular sonnets are remarkably unconstrained. It is 
singular that Miss Johnson should have, or seem to 
have, a dislike of the tender passion. She has not de- 
dicated asingle strain to Love; she even mentions him 
with something like enmity. We hope that a recon- 
ciliation will speedily take place. 


The Cottage Girl. A Poem. Comprising her several Avoca- 
tions during the Four Seasons of the Year. By H.C. 
Esq., Author of “ The Fisher Boy” and “ Sailor Boy.” 
Small 8vo. pp. 115. 


Ir isa pity that Mr. H. C. either will not pay more 
attention to the melody of his verse, or has such a 
wretched ear that he is incapable of writing musical 
verse. Nothing can be more flat and hobbling than 
his metre. It is so bad that it renders the perusal of 
his poem an irksome task. This is to be regretted, 
because his ideas and sentiments are frequently good, 
and he is certainly a close and accurate observer of 
rural objects and rustic manners. He talks of “ sim- 
plicity,” seemingly as an apology for his defective 
style, but he should learn that simplicity does not con- 
sist in lowness of expression, and ruggedness of versi- 
fication. 


The Maniac, a Tale; or a View of Bethlen Hospital ; 
and The Merits of Women, a Poem, from the French; 
with poetical Pieces on various Subjects, original and 
translated. Ly A. Bristow. Crown 8vo. pp. 149. 


Mrs. Bristow’s poetical talents never rise above 
mediocrity, and sometimes sink below it. The Ma- 
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niac is spun out too much. Had the story been told in 
half the number of pages, it would have been more 
interesting. The translations of “ The Merits of Wo- 
men,” and of “ The Rural Sage,” are deficient in spirit. 
These two poems, and the Maniac, are written in the 
heroic couplet, a metre which Mrs. Bristow manages 
badly. There is neither melody nor variety in her 
ten syllable verse. In eight syllable verse she is more 
successful. Her Address to Fortune, in this metre, is 
not without merit, and her translations from Dorat’s 
fables are easy and pleasing. 


The Maniac, and other Poems. By John Lawson. Small 
Svo. pp. 95. 


The Maniac is not without a respectable share of 
poetical spirit. The feelings and sufferings of the 
leading character in the poem, are often forcibly 
depicted. It is on the side of incorrectness that the 
author generally errs. Of the smaller pieces the best 
are the Hindoo’s Complaint, and the Child at the grave 
of hismother. The latter poem, in particular, is natural 
and affecting. 


Poems, consisting of the Mysteries of Mendip, the Magic 
Ball, Sonnets, Retrospective Wanderings, and other 
Pieces. By James Jennings. Small 8vo. pp. 232. 


To the praise of good feelings, and good intentions, 
Mr. Jennings seems to have a just claim. But he has 
no claim to the character of a poet. Few, very few, 
passages in his volume can be read with pleasure. 
His language is either tame or inflated, his style is 
rugged, and his versification is singularly unmusical. 
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The Lower World. A Poem, in four Books, with Notes. 
By Mr. Pratt. Small 8vo. pp. 148. 


Were there many more faults than there are in this 
poem, the benevolent intentions of the author would 
disarm the severity of criticism. It is not to be dis- 
puted, that Mr. Pratt’s poem contains many tame lines, 
and some passages which are not carefully finished. 
These, perhaps, we may justly attribute to his having 
been compelled, by the circumstances of the case, to 
write hastily, and while he was oppressed with severe 
illness. Asa whole, however, it is elegant and pleas- 
ing. ‘The warmest spirit of humanity breathes too in 
every line. The brute creation (for it is their cause 
which this poem pleads) have found a powerful ad- 
vocate in Mr. Pratt, and we hope that his laudable 
exertions will at least have the effect of lessening the 
quantum of their sufferings. 


Original Poems, on various Occasions. By a Lady. Re- 
vised by William Cowper, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
Third Edition. 12mo. pp. 115. 


THESE poems contain pious thoughts, expressed in 
verse, which is generally smooth and easy. To higher 
praise than this they have no right to aspire. It is 
not probable that the revision bestowed on them by 
Cowper was any thing more than verbal. We do not 
find in them any traces of his genius or style. 


The Pleasures of Possession; or, the Enjoyments of the 
Present Moment, contrasted with those of Hope and 
Memory. A Poem. by Charles Verral. Small &vo. 
pp- 127. 

Tuis poem, though far from equal to the Pleasures 
of Hope, or the Pleasures of Memory, is, nevertheless, 
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above mediocrity. Mr. Verral is not deficient in ease 
or spirit. Many of the descriptive parts of his poem 
are natural and well drawn ; the seatiments are good ; 


the language is chaste and correct; and the versifica- 
tion is neat and flowing. 


Poems, on various Subjects. By Mary Sophia. Small 
8vo. pp. 126. 


THEsE verses are of that kind which does credit to 
the feelings and acquirements of the writer, but does 
not give any right to claim the title of a poet. They 
are smooth and pretty, and nothing more. We agree 
with the author that her verses will not injure the hearts 


of their readers. They are unexceptionable, in point 
of morality. 


The Curate. A Poem. With other Poems. Small 8vo. 
pp. 126, 


Tuis picture of a curate’s character, occupation, and 
sufferings, is drawn by a skilful hand. We wish that 
it were less faithful than unfortunately it is. The 
author of “ The Curate” is an accurate observer; he 
writes with spirit and ease; frequently displays wit 
and humour; and has a good style of versification. 
The smaller poems are also compositions of merit. Of 
these, that which pleases us the most is “‘ The Progress 
of Ambition.” 


The Rise, Progress, and Termination of the O P War, in 
Poetic Epistles, or Hudibrastic Letters, from Ap Simp- 
kins in Town, to his Friend Ap Davies in Wales; 
including all the best Songs, Placards, Toasts, &c. &c. 
which were written, exhibited, and given on the Occasion; 
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with illustrative Notes. By Thomas Tegg. 12mo. 
pp. 179. 


Ir the reader can form an idea of something, ten 
thousand times worse than the worst bellman’s or 
iamplighter’s verses, that ever were written, he ma 
have a tolerable idea of these goodly Poetic Epistles. 
Sad work, indeed, does their author make with sense, 
and rhyme, and metre, and every thing else, which 
ought to be found in poetry. Mr. Tegg isa bookseller, 
and we seriously advise him to content himself in 
future with selling books, and never more to think of 
making them. He will find in Esop that the ass got 
a cudgelling when be attempted to act the part of the 
spaniel. 


Erin. A Poem descriptive of Ireland. By the Rev. Edw. 
Smedley, A. M. Senior Usher of Westminster School. 
Large 8vo. pp. 87. 


To this poem is prefixed a very numerous and re- 
spectable list of subscribers, and we are happy to say, 
that it deserves the patronage it has obtained. “ Erin” 
displays a chaste style, much picturesque and spirited 
description, patriotic sentiments, and a free strain of 
versification. 


The Influences of Sensibility. A Poem, in three Parts. 
8vo. pp. 77. 


Tuts is one of those poems in which good ideas and 
sentiments are thrown away, by their being expressed 
in a tame and aukward manner. In The Influences 
of Sensibility we now and then find a few pleasing 
lines, and poetical expressions, but they do not occur 
often enough to prevent the reader from being 
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thoroughly tired, long before he reaches the close of 
the volume. The poem wants plan and connection, 
and is frequently obscure. Nor does the versification 
atone for other faults by its melody and spirit. It is, 


on the contrary, more than commonly monotonous and 
languid. 


The Times. A Poem. 8vo. pp. 70. 


By the motto of this poem we were prepared to find, 
that which we have found, some carelessness and rug- 
gedness of style. The author is, indeed, frequently 
harsh and negligent. But he is so, however wrongly, 
from design, and not from want of talent. In fact, his 
poem proves his talents to be of no common kind. It 
is, in general, exceedingly vigorous, and the versifica- 
tion often shows that the writer is capable of producing 
verse of the most polished and musical kind. The 


prose also is manifestly that of a person accustomed to 
composition. 


The Scheldtiad; a Mock Heroic Poem. In six Cantos. 
8vo. pp. 78. 


Amonc the numerous bad consequences of the Wal- 
cheren expedition, we must be allowed to number the 
swarm of witless pamphlets and pasquinades, to which 
it has given birth. The Scheldtiad betrays almost as 
much stupidity as the manner in which the expedition 
itself was conducted. To read seventy-eight pages of 
such wretched stuff as this mock heroic, is nearly as 
bad as being exposed in Flushing to the torrent of fire 


from the cannon, the mortars, and the rockets of the 
British. 
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The Jubilee. A Poem on the Fifitieth Anniversary of His 
Majesty’s Accession to the Throne. By William Jordan. 
Svo. 


Ir would, indeed, be a jubilee for the critics, if, for 
one year, such writers as Mr. Jordan were prohibited 
from scribbling, or, at least, from publishing. Mr. 
Jordan’s verses are as soporific as any thing which we 
ever had the misfortune to cast our eyes upon in the 
columns of the fashionable newspapers, and to say thés 
is to say volumes. 


A Tribute to the Memory of William Cowper, Author of 
The Task, and other Poems, occasioned by the perusal 
of his Works, and Hayley’s Memoirs of his Life. By 
I, T. 8. 8vo. pp. 35. 


Tuts author is of the school of the poet whose vir- 
tues he commemorates, and whose loss he deplores. 
He is not an unworthy disciple. His morality is pure, 
and his poetry, which is in the style of Cowper, is above 
mediocrity. 


Elegy to the Memory of Thomas Paine: to which is added 
his Epitaph; and a Sonnet, written in the Chamber in 
which he was born. By T homas Clio Rickman, Author 
of “* Poetical Scraps,” two Volumes; ‘‘ Corruption, a 
Satire ;” “ Letter to Mr. Pitt ;” “ Atrocities of a Con- 
vent ;” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 14. 


O Ctio, Clio, wherefore art thou Crio? Not the 
Muse, but Dulness herself, inspired these lamentable 
strains. It is difficult to say which of the three pieces 
is the worst. We cannot resist the temptation of treat- 
ing our readers with a charming equivoque, produced 
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by a happy introduction of the name of the person 
celebrated : 


~ © But cruel Death the promis’d bliss destroy'd, 
And snatch’d, with unrelenting hand, my Paine!” 


We remember something like this in a monody, on 


the death of a Mr. Taylor, which thus pathetically 
opened — 


‘* Weep, O ye Muses! weep your Taylor dead!” 


The Lost Child. A Christmas Tule. Founded upon a 
Fact. Crown 8vo. pp. 56. 

Tuis tale is written for young people, and is well 

calculated for them. The story is interesting, and is 


pleasingly told, in smooth verse, and appropriate lan- 
guage. 


The Parliament of Ispahan: an Oriental Eclogue. Tran- 


slated from the Persian of his Excellency the ******* | 


Ambassador. With Notes, explanatory and illustrative. 
Dy Sir S88 Seeeews, Gro. pp. $9. 


Tuis is one of those squibs whcih are born and die, 
without any one caring whence they came, or whither 
they go. The sania veil which is thrown over this 
production is a thin one; but there is nothin 


to be seen through it that is worth the trouble of 
looking at. 


La Féte de la Rose; or the Dramatic Flowers. A holiday 


Present for Young People. The second Edition. By 
Mrs. B. Hoole. 24mo., pp. 24. 


Tuis poem is printed only for young people, but it 
may be read with pleasure by the old, as well as by 
VOL, VIII. PP 
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the young. The ideas are poetical, and the versifica- 
tion is flowing. Among the numerous productions of 
the kind'we think it ranks next in merit to Mrs. Dor- 
set’s “ Peacock at Home.” 


Bathmendi; a Persian Allegory. By Mirtea Falanzia, 
P. A, 32mo. pp. 31. 


Tuts is a pleasing allegory, and is told in good and 
flowing versification. It is printed in a humble form, 
for the perusal of children; but we have seen much 
worse poems ushered into the world with all the pomp 
of splendid typography, wire wove paper, and wide 
margut. 


The Crusade of St. Lewis, and King Edward the Martyr. 
By William Stewart Rose. 4to. pp. 31. 


Epwarp the Martyr is the longest and the most 
interesting of these poems. Here we must stop to beg 
that our readers will not, because we mention the 
length of a composition, suppose that we are one of 
those who think that a work is good in proportion as 
it is large! We are not like a person, who shall be 
nameless, who, many years ago, on a friend of ours 
receiving the prize of the sprig of myrtle at Bath- 
easton, walked up to him, and exclaimed, “ Upon my 
word, Sir, yours 1s a very pretty poem, a very pretty 
poem, for the length of it.” It was only from its being 
usual to place the shortest pieces last, that we noticed 
the superior length of Edward the Martyr. Both 
poems are elegant and animated compositions. Ed- 
ward, however, contains more striking description, and 
is more interesting than The Crusade of St. Lewis. 
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A Monody to the Memory of the Right Honourable the 
Lord Collingwood. By Lady Champion de Crespigny. 
4to. pp. 23. 


WuarteEver may be her station in life, it is always 
painful to tell one of the softer sex that she is a bad 
writer. The critic’s duty (almost as unpleasant as the 
hangman’s) must, however, be done. We must, there- 
fore, tell Lady de Crespigny that she is not favoured 
by the Muses. The favourites of the Muses do not 
write such lines as, 


‘When Howe’s brave fleet off Brest to Ushant came, 
And gain’d, for England, valour’s best-priz’d meed, 
Victory '—numbers then were doom’d to bleed; 

And Bowyer, early of his limb bereft, 

To Cottincwoop’s command the Barfleur left.”— 


The Months, commencing with early Spring; a Poem, 
descriptive of Rural Scenes and Village Characters. 
By Peter Sherston, Esq. 4to. pp. 84. 


Havine asked a lady what she thought of this poem, 
or rather series of poems, she replied that she “‘ thought 
the verses pretty.” We are very much of her opinion. 
Mr. Sherston’s verses are pretty, and nothing more. 
The volume is embellished by four pretty engravings, 


and the author devotes the profit of it to charitable 
purposes. 


The Patriot’s Vision. A Poem. To which is added, A 
Monody on the Death of the Right Honourable Charles 
James Fox. 4to. pp. 34. 


Tue author of The Patriot’s Vision possesses talents, 
but he is a slovenly and unequal writer. Nothing can 
be more flat than his opening lines. The poem isa 
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strange mixture of animated and drawling passages. 
A little correction would, however, make it a respect- 
able composition. We cannot say as much for the 
Monody. It is below mediocrity. 


The Conquest of Canaan, a Seatonian Prize Poem. By 
George Pryme, Esq. M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 4to. pp. 24. 


~ Tuoucu this poem is not quite equal to some which 
have gained the Seatonian prize, it is, nevertheless, a 
respectable composition. It is occasionally vigorous 
and well written, and is never contemptible. Mr. 
Pryme’s blank verse is also not inharmonious. 


The “‘ Old Price”-iad; or Thespian Pear Garden: an 
Epic Poem, in two Parts. By the s!uthor of Nothing 
Else. Part I. 4to. pp. 36. 


Is there not a small fib in the title-page of this pam- 
hlet? Has the author indeed written nothing else? 
If this be his first effort it does him no small credit. 
Though not without some faults, evidently arising from 
carelessness, it is a witty, spirited, and well-written 
production. We do not remember any thing as good 
on the subject of the memorable O P war. 


A Solemn, Sentimental, and Reprobating Epistle to Mrs. 
Clarke. By Peter Pindar, Esq. Epistle the Second. 


4.0. pp. 14. 


Tuis second epistle to Mrs. Clarke is far better than 
the first. That was a flat production; this contains 
many good passages, and, on the whole, is a laughable 
and witty production, We own that we have been 
much amused by it. 
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Magna Charta and Sir Francis Burdett; a Poem. By 


an Elector of Westminster. 4to. pp. 23. 


Ir the blockheads should ever resolve to choose a 
king, we think that this elector of Westminster may 
reasonably hope that the choice will fall upon him. 
It would not be easy for them to find a greater block- 
head than he is. His poem is an undeniable certificate 
of his having nothing to do with wit or sense. 


The Village Sunday; a Poem; moral and descriptive, in 
the Manner of Spenser. 4to. pp. 27. 


Tue Village Sunday deserves to be placed on the same 
shelf with The Schoolmistress, and other poems of the 
same class. Its descriptions are natural and touched 


with spirit, its style is clear and unaffected, and its 
versification is not unmusical. 








SATIRE. 


The Sceptic; a Philosophical Satire. By the Author of 
Corruption and Intolerance. 8vo. pp. 26. 


Unxike the poems, Corruption and Intolerance, this is 
nota satire of the biting kind. It contains indeed some 
bitter strokes, but bitterness is not its predominant 
quality. Spirit, however, and reasoning, at once phi- 
losophic and elegant, it displays in abundance. The 
versification, as might be expected, has a polish and 
animation which are not to be found in the productions 
of ordinary authors. 
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The Pursuits of Fashion. A Satirical Poem. " ‘The third 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 124. 


Tuincs perfectly unaccountable do often happen, 
and, therefore, it may be true that this poem has 
reached, as the title-page informs us, a third edition. 
We shall not fruitlessly endeavour to find out, how 
such a production could have obtained such a sale. 
We can see many reasons why it ought not to have 
sold to one-third of the alleged extent. The first 
forty-five pages are occupied by “ Prefatory Reflec- 
tions,” than which nothing more dull and prosaic ever 
issued from the press. Within ten couplets we meet 
with the following wretched lines, and others equally 
wretched : 


‘* Behold, too, on the self-same modern pian; 
Another such constructed clergyman.” 


“* Twice have I said it, lest ye should not guess, 
Or from appearance, manners, or from dress.” 


—- 





‘* An act for which a servant would be blam’d, 
Of which a British shopkeeper had felt asham’d.” 


The author’s rhymes, too, are abominable. Such 
no-rhymes as “ fraud—lord,” ‘ attempt—contempt,” 
“ clans—presbyterians,” “ face—populace,” “ thought 
it—support it,” repeatedly occur. Yet the being who 
can scribble such stuff as we have quoted has the de- 
cency to call Campbella “ rhyming blockhead,” and 
to give the name of “* Tweedish slang” to the works of 
that admirable poet!!! Justice, however, calls upon us 
to say that the concluding portion of the volume is a 
little better written than the Prefatory Reflections ; 
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and that though it never rises to anything like excel- 
lence, it contains some palpable hits and ludicrous de- 
scriptions, and is tolerably versified. 


Ball Room Votaries; or, Canterbury and its Vieinity. Se- 
cond Edition, with considerable Alterations and Addi- 
tions. 8vo. pp. 76. 


Tuts poem is of so local a nature that much of its 
merit must remain unperceived by those who are 
strangers to Canterbury and its vicinity. Yet there is 
enough in it to prove to any person that the author is 
a man of no mean talents. His descriptions are gene- 
rally well drawn; his strokes of satire are pointed, 
and his language is poetical. He does not deal only 
in satire. He gives much praise, and it is given in an 
elegant manner. His versification is sometimes, though 
not frequently, faulty, but this arises evidently from 
carelessness. 


In three 
8vo. pp. 107. 


Pursuits of Agriculture; a Satirical Poem. 
Cantos, with Notes. Canto III. 


In our last volume we noticed, with well-deserved 
praise, the first two cantos of this poem. The satirist, 
.in this third canto, continues his career with undimi- 
nished spirit. We find the same wit and humour, the 
same happiness of expression, and the same freedom of 
versification, which we admired in the early parts of 
his poem. Who the author is we know not; but we 
know that he is no mean disciple of Butler, and we 
should be glad to see his powers exerted upon a sub- 
ject of more general interest than the whimsies of a 
Norfolk society. 
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The Fifth, or Paper Age; a Satire. Exhibiting the ex- 
trinsic Advantages of intrinsic Defects. 8vo. pp. 102. 


Tuis is the work of a man of sense and observation. 
It is, nevertheless, a tiresome composition. There is 
nothing in it of that animating spirit which keeps at- 
tention alive. In style it is heavy, and its versification 
is languid and monotonous. Alliteration is introduced 
so much as to become offensive. Some good couplets 
may undoubtedly be found, but too few to save the 
poem from oblivion. The author succeeds better in 
prose. 


The Council of Twelve, or St. Stephen’s Muster Roll; a 
Satirical Poem. By Erinaceus, Author of the Popish 
Divan, &c.  8vo. pp. 56. 


Earts Grenville and Grey, Lord Henry Petty, Sir 
Francis Burdett, Colonel Wardle, and Messieurs W ind- 
ham, Ponsonby, Sheridan, Grattan, Whitbread, Cur- 
wen, and Tierney, are the persons on whom this libeller 
has thought proper to pour forth his venom. In his 
motto he has the decency to characterise them as, 


“¢ Villains whom no faith could fix, 
Of crooked ceuncils and dark politics!” 


Nor does he stop here. Some of them he brands as 
traitors, others as monsters, and he charitably declares 
that Earl Grey “ deserves to be brought to the stake for 
his attempts to overturn the religion and constitution 
of the country.” To enumerate all his abusive epithets 
would be an endless task. The Catholics he denomi- 
nates “‘ the assassins of his (the king’s) people.” After 
having given these specimens of his language, it is 
unnecessary to say that Erinaceus is a determined 
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slave, a base calumniator, and a furious bigot. We 
must add that he has not the defence of being a fool. 
He leans sadly the other way. He has very respect- 
able poetical talents, and his poem is superior in merit 
to the generality of political libels. 


The Lash ; a Satire withayt Notes. 8vo. pp. 48. 


THERE is more good intention than talent displayed 
in this satire. The versification is frequently harsh, 
and the language prosaic. Such awkward ridicule as 
we find in “ The Lash” is not likely either to touch or 
shame the offenders against whom it is directed. 


The O-Paiad ; a Satire. By a Mad Bull. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Tue writer of the O-Peiad is undoubtedly as mad 
as indignation can make him, and he writes with that 
hurried manner and want of connection which are in- 
dicative of madness. He is, however, nota fool; and 
we are disposed to think that in his sane moments he is 
capable of writing better verses than are to be found 
in his present hasty production. 


The Knight of Walcheren; a Hudibrastic Poem. Written 
in Commemoration of the late Expedition to the Schelde. 
Svo. pp. £2. 


Tuis is a tolerably laughable poem, the hero of 
which is a certain biscuit-baking baronet, who, 
should he chance to sce it, will perhaps, “ speedily and 
soon” be very angry. We really think, however, that 
his anger would be unreasonable ; as the writer has 
bestowed on him a more liberal portion of sense and 
courage than many other less candid bards would have 
done. : 
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The Penitentiary, or the Battles of Pentonville; a mock 
Heroic Poem. 8vo. pp. 31. 


Fox the threshing which this author has given to the 
two pharisees, Mr. Hale and Mr. Thomas, we return 
him our hearty thanks! He has contrived to make 
them superlatively ridiculous, though that, indeed, was 
scarcely necessary, as the} were quite able to accom- 
plish that object themselves. Whoever may be this 
champion of The Penitentiary he is indisputably a 
man of wit, and writes verse and prose with equal 
spirit. 

Town Fashions, or Modern Manners delineated ; a Sati- 
rical Dialogue; with James and Mary, a Rural Tale. 

12mo. pp. 86. 


Tue Town Fashions satirized in this dialogue are 
those of Edinburgh, where, as the author complains, 
all ranks have a foolish desire of aping the style of 
living which belongs to their superiors, We fear that 
this disease is not confined to the capital of Scotland. 
The author of Town Fashions seems a man of sound 
sense and benevolence; but we do not think that 
satire 1s his forte. He wants vigour. The Rural Tale 
is far superior to the satirical part of the poem; it has 
many natural and pleasing passages. 


The Ass on Parnassus ; and from Scotland, Ge Ho!! 
comes Roderigh Vich Neddy Dhu, Ho! Ieroe!!! 
Cantos I. 1/1. of a Poem, par What are Scot’s Col- 
lops? A Prophetic Tale; written in imitation of The 
Lady of the Lake. By Jeremiah Quiz. 4to. pp. 36. 


““ Which, read and read, you raise your eyes in doubt, 
And gravely wonder what it is about.” 
We could not help muttering these lines to our- 
selves, as we perused the two cantos before us. All 
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we could understand of them was, that they were in- 
tended to abuse and burlesque Walter Scott. More of 
the meaning than this, we protest that we could not 
discover. Recollecting the advice which Garrick gave 
to a person who could not find any sense in some re- 
cenily-published odes, we read the cantos backward 
like a witch’s prayer. But, though this did them no 
harm, it did not afford usaclueto their meaning. All 
that we, therefore, can say of them is, that they con- 
tain a great deal about Neddy, and Cook Handy, and 
Apollo, and Mrs, Handy, and the Muses, and Cam- 
bridge, and other subjects equaily incomprehensible. 


Rebellion in Bath: or, the Battle of the Upper Rooms ; 
an heroico-odico-tragico-comico Poem, in two Cantos. 
By the late Peter Paul Pallet. Canto the First: edited 
by his Nephew, Timothy Goosequill ; to which is added, 
a Vindication of the Glorious Revolution in 1688, from 
Aspersvons cast on it ina Sermon preached by the Rev. 
Henry Philipots, Vicar of Kilmersden, Somerset, before 
the University of Oxford. By Tom Type. 4to. pp. 74. 


The Restoration, being the Second and !ast Canto of Re- 
bellion in Bath. By the late Peter Paul Pallet, de- 
ceased; with an Apolog, for the Poem, and numerous 
Notes, Anecdotes, §c. By Timothy Gooseguill. to. 


pp- 88. 


Locat and individual satire very seldom gains more 
than a brief existence. We fear, therefore, that these 
two poems will soon be forgotten. Yet their author is 
manifestly a person of considerable talents. It is a 
pity that he should have thrown away so much good 
satire, wit, and humour, upon a subject in which so 
few readers can feel any interest. He is capable of 
producing a more permanent work. 
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Heroical Epistle from Death to Benjamin Mosely, M. D. 
on Vaccination; with a Postscript on some colelebet 
Subjects. 4to. pp. 39. 


Never did any person better deserve the severest 
lash of satire than the notorious M. D. who is the ob- | 
ject of this satirist’s scourge. We rejoice that he has 
fallen into such good hands. This Heroical Epistle has 
an abundance of point and spirit, and the poetry is 
above mediocrity. 


The Modern Minerva ; or, the Bat’s Seminary for Young 
Ladies. A Satire on Female Education. By Queen 
Mab. 4to. pp. 22. 


We do not recollect that Shakspeare, Drayton, 
Herrick, or any other bard who has most largely 
descanted upon Fairies, and their customs, has men- 
tioned the Queen of the Fairies, or any one of her sub- 
jects, as being a poet. It appears, however, that her 
Fairy majesty is a poet. At least here is an author 
who asserts herself to be Queen Mab. We hope that 
the Fairies will not take it so much in dudgeon, as to 
pinch and plague us if we say that, though their sove- 
reign writes tolerably pretty verses, which are even 
not without spirit, and though she may rank high 
among royal authors, we cannot, in conscience, assign 
her a very elevated station among the poetical tribe. 


The Fantoccini ; or, The Great Public Puppet Show, as ex- 
hibited by Signior Tintaroboloso, Described ina Poetical 
Epistle from Griffith Llewellyn, to his Cousin, Rice ap 
Shenkins. With illustrative Notes, historical and cri- 
tical. By the Curate of Aberistwith 12mo. pp. 91. 


Tue veil which this writer has thrown over his cha- 
racters is perfectly transparent. It is impossible not 
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immediately to perceive who are the pretended Ro- 
mans and Grecians whom the poem satirizes. Augustus, 
Alcibiades, Mark Anthony, &c. &c. will be translated 
into proper English names, before the reader has pe- 
rused ten lines. The idea is, however, well conceived, 
and is kept up with spirit. The author’s satire is not 
misapplied, nor does it want point; and the verse is 
sufficiently flowing and correct. 








REPUBLICATIONS OF ANCIENT ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


Old Ballads, Historical and Narrative, with some of modern 
Date; collected from rare Copies and MSS. By Tho- 
mas Evans. A new Edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged from public and private Collections, by his Son, 
R. H. Evans. In four Volumes. Crown 8vo. pp. 
1479. 


Evans’s collection of old ballads had long been out of 
print, and a new edition was much wanted. We ree 
ceive, therefore, with much pleasure the present edi- 
tion. Mr. R. H. Evans has executed his task in a 
manner which cannot fail to be satisfactory to all lovers 
of poetry. He has, in truth, rendered his edition 
more valuable than the original work. 


The Legend of Mary, Queen of Scots, and other ancient 
Poems ; now first published from MSS. of the sixteenth 
Century. With an Introduction, Notes, and an Appen- 
dix. 8vo. pp. 177. 


Tues is little poetry in this Legend, or in the other 
ancient poems, which compose the remainder of the 
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volume. The best of them, perhaps, is “ The Sinner’s 
Lamentation.” Still, as objects of curiosity, the 
literary public is obliged to the editor, Mr. Fry, for 
having brought them forward. Mr. Fry’s illustrations 
display reading and judgment. 


Select Poems from the Hesperides, or Works both human 
and divine, of Robert Herrick, Esq. with occasional 
Remarks, by J. N. accompanied with the Head, Auto- 
graph, and Seal of the Poet, 8vo. pp. 253. 


Tue neglect which the poems of Herrick have ex- 
perienced is unaccountable. We believe that, except 
in a magazine, this is the first republication of his 
works. Yet, we do not think that either Carew or Suck- 
ling is superior to him, The present selection is made 
with taste, and will, doubtless, make the merits of 
Herrick better known among readers of poetry. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of Thomas Carew. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 111. 


Tuis selection is made with judgment, illustrated by 
proper Notes, and neatly printed. We should not be 
sorry to see similar selections from others of our ancient 
poets. 








TRANSLATIONS. 


All the Odes of Pindar, translated from the original Greek. 
By the Rev. J. L. Girdlestone, A.M. Master of the 
Classical School of Beccles, in Suffolk. Small 4to. pp 
354, 


Mr. Girdlestone has the merit of having first given 
to the British public an English version of all the odes 
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of the Theban bard. Itis to be regretted that the task 
was not performed by West. Mr. Girdlestone, how- 
ever, must be owned to have executed it in a manner 
which does him credit. He is never despicable, and 
frequently displays a large portion of skill and poetical 
spirit. 


The Odes of Pindar, in Celebration of Victors in the Olym- 
pic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian Games, translated 
from the Greek, not one-fourth of which have ever appear- 
ed in English, including those by Mr. West. The whole 
completed, and now first published, by Francis Lee, 
A. M. Chaplain in Ordinary to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, Member of the Asiatic Society, &c. 
4to. pp. 550. 


Tue name of the person who completed the version 
of Pindar is not given by the editor of this volume. 
We feel no curivusity to know it, nor do we think that 
any injury has been done to the translator, by leaving 
his name unknown. A comparison between him and 
West is heavily to his disadvantage. He may lay claim 
to the character of a man of learning, but not to that 
of a poet. In his translation, the spirit of Pindar has 
almost entirely evaporated. 


Gastronomy, or the Bon Vivant’s Guide. A Poem, in 
four Cantos. From the French of J. Berchouz. 4to. 


pp. 42. 


Nort having the original of this poem at hand, we 
cannot pronounce as to the fidelity of the translation. 
We are, however, from internal evidence, inclined to 
think that the version is not an unfaithful one. At all 
events, we are sure that it is executed with spirit, and 
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that an English reader may peruse it with pleasure. 
The translator speaks of it with great modesty, and 
states it to be his first and only production. We hope 
that he will be encouraged to proceed in his literary 
career. 








DRAMA. 


UNACTED PLAYS, 


Dramatic Romances : containing the Poison Tree, and the 
Torrid Zone. Small 8vo. pp. 127. 


TueseE romances prove that their author possesses 
dramatic talents. The Poison Tree is a piece in five 
acts, the Torrid Zone is an after-piece of two. Of 
both, the plot is good, though simple; the dialogue is 
neat; many of the situations are interesting. They 
have one great merit, that they contain no vulgar 
jokes, no sickening clap-traps. With respect to cha- 
racter much, perhaps, cannot be expected; but that 
of Monzaida, in the Poison Tree, is well imagined and 
sustained, 


Edward the Second, a Tragedy, and other Poems. By. 
Theophilus Mac. of No Temple. 8vo. pp. 80. 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Mac upon his talents 
for dramatic composition. They are slender indeed. 
His tragedy is a complete failure. Some parts of it 
display a ludicrous vulgarity of expression, ‘“ What !” 
exclaims Edward, “ they don’t refuse their service at 
this time.” To which Arundel replies, “ I hastened 
for to execute your wishes, &c. &c.” The vulgarism 
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in the last sentence seems quite a favourite with the 
author. “ Did I,” says Edward, ‘‘ set on the robber 
for to plunder’—“ and plot with rebels for to pull me 
down.” So much for the tragedy. The poems consist 
of five short pieces, and are beneath criticism. The 
preface is much better written than any other part of 
the pamphlet. 


Hector; a Tragedy, in five Acts. By J. Ch. J. Luce de 
Lancioal. Performed for the first Time at the French 
Theatre in Paris, February 1, 1809. Translated by 
Edward Mangin, A.M. 8vo. pp. 102. 


For French tragedy we candidly own that we feel 
no violent partiality. It is, in general, too cold, too 
remote from ftveling and nature, to pl ase our tastes, 
We must, however, confess that Hector is a drama 
which is much above mediocrity. The author has 
managed his subject with considerable skill. Of the 
fidelity of the translation, not having seen the original, 


we are incapable to judge, but the language is * tole- 
rably easy and spirited. 


Patus and Arria; a Tragedy, in five Acts. To which is 
prefixed a Letter, addiessed to Thomas Sheridan, Esq. 
on the present State of the English Stuge. 8vo. pp. 84. 


Troucu we agree in opinion with Mr, T Sheridan, 
that this play is not sufficiently perfect for the stage, 
yet we must say that it affords strong indications of 
poetical talent. It contains many good situations, and 
several speeches of merit, nor are the principal cha- 
racters badly drawn. We cannot speak in praise of 
the versification. It wants both ease and vigour. The 
letter prefixed to the tragedy is well written, and con- 
tains undeniable truths. 
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The Adventures of Ulysses; or the Return to Ithaca. A 
Classical Drama, from Homer. By Mr. James Mend- 
ham,jun. 8vo. pp. 60. 


** Some demon whispered Mendham write a play.” 
Certainly nothing but a very malignant demon could 
have had the cruelty to prompt Mr. Mendham to 
commit such an act of folly. He not only seems to 
want ears, but even the capability of counting his 
fingers, His blank verse is anything rather than 
verse, and the lines are frequently terminated by such 
well-sounding words as, “ and, of, to, thy, their, if, of, 
as, on, and by.” All the poetry in his drama is beo- 
rowed from Pope’s Odyssey. He has taken many of 
Pope’s harmonious couplets, and clipped off the rhyme 
to convert them into blank verse. Among Mr. Mend- 
ham’s lines they produce much the same “sort of effect 
as would be produced if the Apollo Belvidere, or the 
Medicean Venus, were broken into fragments, and 
mixed with a cart load of paving stones. 


The Pleasures of Anarchy; a Dramatic Sermon. 8vo, 
pp. 134. 


Tuis Dramatic Sermon, as it is strangely called, is a 
tragedy, in five acts. It is a wild, incongruous, ill- 
constructed piece, and very often is wretchedly pro- 
saic. Yet, amidst the mass of fanlts and absurdities, 
we think that we perceive some indications of talent. 
The author has much to learn, and much to unlearn, 
but, in time, he may produce a respectable dramatic 
production. 
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The Traveller; or, The Marriage in Sicily. In three 
Acts. 8vo. pp. 50. 


Tuere is neithercharacter, nor plot, nor wit, nor sense, 
nor good English in this strange production. What 
motive induced the author to commit it to the press, 
we cannot possibly imagine. We are almost tempted 
to think that the ‘act of his having published such stuff 
would justify his friends in putting him under the care 


of some physician who is accustomed to the treatment 
of insane persons, 


Caleb Quotem and his Wife! or Paint, Poetry, and Putty; 
an Opera, in three Acts. To which is added a Pest- 
script, including the Scene always played in The Review, 
or Wags of Windsor, but omitted in the Edition lately 
published by G, Colman, Fsq. with prefatory Remarks, 
&c. By Henry Lee, Manager of the Theatres, Taunton, 
Barnstaple, Wells, Dorchester, Bridgwater, &c. — 8vo. 
pp. 66. 

Mr. Lee charges Mr. Colman with having stolen the 
character of Caleb Quotem, and we think that he also 
substantiates his charge. It was certainly abominable 
in Mr. Colman to steal the only good thing in Mr. 
Lee’s piece. Caleb Quotem is a laughable character, 
and, when it is taken away, Mr. Lee’s opera is as mere 
a caput mortvum as can well be conceived. 








ACTED PLAYS. 
The Family Legend; a Tragedy. By Joanna Baillie. 
The second Edition. Svo. pp. 96. 


Tuis tragedy well deserves the plaudits which it 
received from an Edinburgh audience. It adds another 
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leaf to the wreath of Miss Baillie, The plot is con- 
trived and conducted with infinite skill, and excites a 
powerful interest. The language is poetical, and the 
versification is good. With one exception, the cha- 
racters are admirably drawn. Those of Helen and Sir 
Hubert de Grey, in particular, are finely finished. In 
the character of Maclean, and in that alone, Miss 
Baillie has failed. She has failed not from deficiency 
of talent, but because it is morally impossible, by any 
skill, to redeem such a character as that of Maclean 
from contempt. Such weakness as he displays may be 
quite in nature, but its being so does not render the 
possessor less unfit to be one of the chief personages of 
a drama. 


Riches ; or, the Wife and Brother, a Play, in five Acts, 
Sounded on Massinger’s Comedy of the City Madam. 
First acted on Saturday, February, 3, 1810, by their 
Majesties’ Servants, of the late Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, at the Lyceum Theatre. By Sir James Bland 
Burges, Bart. 8vo. pp. 99. 


Takine Massinger’s City Madam for his ground work, 
Sir J. B. Burges has erected a dramatic superstructure 
which is creditable to his talents. We are of opinion 
that his piece is far superior to the common run of 
dramas; and that it may not improbably keep pos- 
session of the stage. 


The Doubtful Son, or Secrets of a Palace; a Play in five 
Acts, as acted at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. 
By William Dimond, Esq. Author of “ The Foundling 
of the Forest,” &c. &c. &c. 8vc. ppe 82. 


Witu a frankness which does not at all displease us, 
Mr. Dimond, in his preface, declares his belief that 
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this play is a good one! We really agree with him in 
opinion. The Doubtful Son seems the best drama 
which he has yet produced. It is free from those 
faults of style which disfigured his former productions. 
The plot is good, and is managed with great skill. 
The interest is kept up to the very last scene. The 


characters are well drawn, and the dialogue is 
spirited. 








High Life in the City ; a Comedy, in five Acts, now per- 
forming with great Applause, at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket. By Edmund John Eyre, formerly of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 87. 


Tue character of Crastinus, in this play, is well 
imagined, but it is too extravagantly coloured. The 
other characters are every day ones. The plot is but 
slight, and the dialogue, though occasionally it has 


point and neatness, is, on the whole, below medio- 
crity. 


The Free Knights; or the Edict of Charlemagne; a 
Drama, in three Acts, interspersed with Music; as 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden: By 
Frederick Reynolds, Author of the Dramatist, Noto- 
riety, &c. &c. &c. Fc, 8vo. pp. 74. 


WE have no doubt that show, and splendor of sce- 
nery, and music, and the striking and crowded inci- 
dents which this piece contains, may render it tolerable 
on the stage. In the closet it is not qualified to afford 
much amusement. The dialogue is not remarkable for 
elegance; nor are the characters drawn with any un- 
common skill or strength of colouring. 
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The Siege of Isca ; or the Battles of the West : an Operatic 
Historical Melo Dramatic Spectacle. Performed at 
the New Theatre (King’s Ancient Concert Rooms) Tot- 
tenham Street. Written, and the Music composed, by 
Dr. Kemp. 8vo. pp. 32. 


Ir is difficult to conceive what inducement Dr. Kemp 
could have had to give this odd composition in print to 
the public. Out of thirty-two pages, at least half are 
occupied by directions for the dumb show of the 
piece. We should, however, not have been at all 
sorry had the whole ‘been so occupied. Four of the 
best songs are not written by the Doctor, yet this 
goodly production i is so highly estimated by its author, 
that, lest any body should be tempted to steal from it, 
he has gravely inserted on the titlespage “ Entered at 
Stationers’ Hall.” Really men traps and spring guns 
are quite unnecessary to protect a garden in which 
nothing grows but nettles and thistles. We have not 
the smallest objection to hearing the Doctor’s music, 
quite the contrary; but we hope that we shall never 
be obliged to listen to his dramatic works. 


Twenty Years ago! anew Melo-dramatic Entertainment, 
in two Acts, as performed by their Majesties’ Servants 
of the late Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, at the Lyceum 
Theatre. By J. Pocock, Esq. Author of Hit or Miss, 
§c. &c. Svo. pp. 40 


Ir does not appear to us that this piece is likely to 
survive its first season. There is nothing in it, either of 
a serious or ludicrous nature, which fixes attention. 
It is tame, very tame. 
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Hit or Miss! a Musical Farce, in two Acts, as performed 
by their Majesties’ Servants of the late Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, at the Lyceum Theatre. By James Po- 
cock, Esq. Author of Twenty Years ago, &c. 8vo. 


pp- 48. 

Hirt or Miss is a laughable piece. In our judgments 
it is one of the best of Mr. Pocock’s productions. The 
characters are sketched with spirit, the dialogue is 
sprightly, and there is fun and bustle enough to keep 
attention alive. 
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POETRY. 








MISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 


De Salkeld, Knight of the White Rose; a Tale of the 
Middle Ages. By George Warrington. 4to. pp. 186. 


Mr. Warrington has not made all that he might 
have made of the subject which he has chosen, His 
story is inartificially constructed, and the language is 
frequently prosaic. ‘There are, however, many pas- 
sages in De Salkeld which are pleasingly written. We 
are glad to find that Mr. Warrington is one of those 
who espouse the cause of the basely-calumniated 
Richard the third—a sovereign who was worth a 
thousand such despicable tyrants as the successful 
spoiler of his crown. 


The Vision of Don Roderick, and other Poems. By Walter 
Scott, Esq. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 104. 


Tue Vision of Don Roderick is by no means equal 
in merit to any other of Mr, Scott’s long compositions, 
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More effort than usual seems to have been employed 
upon it, from which less effect has been produced. 
It wants much of that strongly attractive and not easily 
definable charm, which his other poems possess. Yet, 
it is obviously the work of a poet, and of no common 
poet. This any one would confess, without having seen 
Mr. Scott’s name in the title-page. Every stanza con- 
tains some beauty; but still, taking the whole together, 
a falling off in the author is plainly visible. 


Poems. Py Miss Holford, Author of Wallace, or the 
"Fight of Falkirk. 8vo. pp. 117. 


THE poems contained in this volume are not of a 
kind to enhance the reputation which Miss Holford 
has acquired by her ‘“ Wallace;” nor, on the other 
hand, will they at all tend to diminish that reputation. 
They are always elegant, never deficient in poetical 
spirit, and will, consequently, afford pleasure to every 
reader of taste. 


Psyche, with other Poems. By the late Mrs. Henry Tighe. 
8vo. pp. 314. 


Atas! the harp which gave these delightful tones is 
now silent for ever! Mrs. Tighe did not live to enjoy 
that general applause which the merit of her work has 
gained for her. At the time we are writing this, 
Psyche has, we believe, reached a fourth edition. 
This rapid sale of Mrs. Tighe’s poem is honourable to 
the public taste. The story is exquisitely told; tlfe 
language is poetical; and the stanza, which is that of 
Spenser, is managed with great felicity. The smaller 
poems are elegant. 
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Poems by William Robert Spencer. 8vo. pp. 240. 


Tue principal poems in this volume have been long 
known to the public, and received its sanction. The 
are the translation of Leonora, The Year of Sorrow, 
and Beth Gellert. Two of the others, namely, The 
Emigrant’s Grave, and the Song of “ Wife, Children, 
and Friends,” our readers have had the pleasure of pe- 
rusing in former volumes of the Poetical Register. 
Most of the poems added by Mr. Spencer, are of equal 
merit with those which we have named. Mr. Spencer’s 
serious style is chaste and elegant, and his lighter 
pieces have much graceful playfulness. 


Poems; 6; Mary Russel Vitford. Second Edttion, with 
considerable Additions. 8vo. pp. 278. 


Iv these poems had not speedily reached a second 
edition, we confess that we should have thought un- 
favourably of the public taste. They possess merit of 
no common kind. - In every page we have found 
proofs that their author has a vigorous and elegant 
mind, a highly poetical imagination, a command of 
glowing language, and an ear finely tuned to all the 
harmony of verse. 


The Campaign in Egypt; a Poem. Intended to celebrate 
the Valour of the British Military, and Naval Forces 
employed in the F'xpedition to Egypt, &c. &c. By Con- 
stantine Williams. 8vo. pp. 326. 


To read such a poem as Mr. Williams’s is almost as 
laborious a service as taking a share in the Egyptian 
campaign must have been; and unfortunately the 
fatigue is not compensated by any glory. Mr. Wil- 
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liams has an unlucky knack of making dignified sub- 
jects appear ludicrous. Throughout the whole of his 
volume there is not one passage which we can honestly 
praise ; and very few which are not intolerable. 


Remains of Nithisdale and Galloway Song ; with historical 
and traditional Notices relative to the Manners and 
Customs of the Peasantry. Now first published by R. 
H. Cromek, F..A.S. Ed. Editor of the Reliques of 
Robert Burns. 8vo. pp. 402. 


Mr. Cromek has done a service to poetry in collect- 
ing and giving a local habitation to these remains of 
Nithisdale mm Galloway song, of which the greatest part 
would, probably, in less than h Ifa century, have been 
irretrievably lost. They contain many ioe touches of 
pathos, much humour, and many beautiful images. His 
historical and traditional notices are well drawn up, 
and afford considerable information. 


The Remains of Joseph Blackett; consisting of Poems, 
Dramatic Sketches, The Times, un Ode, and a Memoir 
of his Life. By Mr. Pratt, In two Volumes. 8vo. 
pp. 672. 

Tue warmth with which Mr. Pratt patronized Mr. 
Blackett, and the care with which he has published 
the remains of that young man, are extremely honour- 
able to him. Nor were his patronage and care be- 
stowed upon an object unworthy of them, either as a 
man ora poet. The writings of Mr. Blackett display 
indubitable signs of strong native powers. In his 
poems there is both fancy and fire. From the pro- 
gressive improvement which appears in them, it is 
evident that he would, likewise, have soon been en- 
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titled to the praise of correctness. His dramas are, as 
might naturally be expected, frequently incorrect ; 
but each succeeding drama is more free from faults 
than that which precedes it, and the whole of them 
afford sufficient reason to believe that, in time, he would 
have produced something deserving of the public appro- 
bation. Poor Blackett! he died at the age of four and 
twenty, when fortune was beginning to smile upon his 
incessant and laudable efforts. He left behind him an 
infant daughter. We hope that the profits of this 
edition, and the kindness of his friends, will raise her 
above the reach of poverty. 


The Conduct of Man; a Didactic Epistolary Poem. Svo. 
pp. 164. 


Tue writer of these epistles is a man of sense, 
shrewdness, and observation; bnt he has not an atom 
of poetical talent. He appeals from the judgment of 
those critics who have always inhabited “a sooty town,” 
and only quitted it “ for an hour or two,” to ride “ to 
Highgate or to Hampton Court.” From our jurisdic- 
tion, however, he cannot escape by his appeal, as our 
country excursions have not been confined to such 
narrow limits. We, therefore, have a right to tell 
him that he is insufferably “ prolix and tame.” His 
volume contains between four and five thousand lines, 
of which not a single one is tolerable. What sort of 
an ear must a man have to write such lines as the fol- 
lowing ? 

* The motley view society displays 
To th’ Associations of !deas 
Which mens’ minds nourish, in a great degree 
Owe their formation, and consistency.” 
When next this author writes prose, he will do well to 
print it in the usual form, and not as he has now done. 
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The Plants ; a Poem, Cantos the third and fourth, with 
Notes and Observations. By William Tighe, Esg. 
Svo. pp. 239. 

In our seventh volume we mentioned, with merited 
praise, the first two cantos of The Plants. The last 
two cantos are not less worthy of applause. They 
contain much excellent poetry, and the versification is 
melodious and animated. The notes are numerous, and 
afford information as well as amusement. 


The Poetical Works of Percival Stockdale. 8vo. 2 vols. 
pp. 758. 


Nearty the whole of the poems contained in these 
volumes were published separately in the quarto form, 
between the years 1760 and 1800. We are well pleased 
to see them collected. Mr. Stockdale was a man of a 
vigorous and poetical mind. Though sometimes negli- 
gent, his writings always bear the stamp of superior 
talent. Had he been a little more attentive to the 
minor graces of composition, his works would doubt- 
less have obtained more than they did obtain of the 
popular favour. 


The Battles of the Danube and Barrosa. 8vo. pp. 87. 


Tuts author is an avowed imitator of Mr. Croker, 
but he follows his master at a great distance. He has 
none of the taste, and but a middling portion of the 
talent, which Mr. Croker possesses. His style is, in 
reality, of the Della Cruscan kind, He mistakes sound- 
ing words and extravagant ideas for sublimity. Almost 
every page of his work displays instances of wild, incon- 
gruous, and inflated language and imagery. The reader 
shall judge :—we will jselect a few proofs from a mul- 
titude. “ Liberty diffusing wreaths of applause on 
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warriors’ brows ;” “ a song assailing a holy sphere ;” 
“a Muse careering on her trembling plume,” “ filming 
an eye with aray;” “a dream chasing a meed away ;” 
“a scheme surmounting idle dreams, and quelling a 
roar that echoed down the brambled shore ;” “ flames 
claiming compassion of the sky ;” “ wreaths adorning 
bleeding eyes, beneath the approving smile of Heaven ;” 
“for miles and miles they sent amain, six hundred 
sheets of fire.’ This is enough, we think to justify our 
censure. Nor is the author by any meansa skilful de- 
scriber of a battle. We see nothing in his description 
but “ ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, confusion worse 
confounded.” Yet he thinks proper to pass sentence 
upon the Archduke Charles, whose “ splendid corslet,” 
he says, is marked with a lasting “stain of infamy and 
shame.” Modest enough this! Let it not, however, 
be supposed that we think the two poems quite un- 
worthy of notice. The author should study to improve 
his taste, which, at present, is lamentably bad. He un- 
doubtedly has, on the other hand, a lively fancy, a 
command of language, and a flowing and spirited ver- 
sification. The Battle of Barrosa is more free than the 
Battle of the Danube from the faults of which we have 
disapproved. 


The Battle of Albuera; a Poem. With an Epistle dedi- 
catory to Lord Wellington. 8vo. pp. 43. 


Tuts is far from the worst battle piece we have yet 
seen. Indeed it is, on the whole, highly creditable to 
its author. Many passages display an animation and 
descriptive power which induce us to believe that the 
writer may, in time, produce better things. We ad- 
vise him, however, to correct his next work, with 
more care than he has manifested in correcting his 
VOL. VIII. RR 
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present. He is sometimes careless in his expressions, 
and his rhymes are frequently no rhymes at all. In 
his epis le to Marquis Wellington the bard has two 
prophetic lines: 


“« — bright before you seems to lie 
Ful! many a field of victory.” 


How fully this prediction has been verified, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, and the Pyrevées will witness. 


The Giants’ Causeway; a Poem. By William Hamilton 
Drummond, D. D.  8vo, pp. 231. 


Tuis is a descriptive poem which may be read with 
much pleasure, and we think that it will hold a place 
among those which, to use a theatrical phrase, may be 
called stock pieces, of the descriptive class. Dr. Drum- 
mond delineates with correctness and vigour ; his lan- 
guage is poetical, and his versification is polished and 
musical. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel, travesty. The Virgin 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 237. 


To be born a blockhead is a misfortune, not a crime. 
But when a blockhead desperately resolves to scribble 
and to publish, he becomes criminal in our eyes, and 
ought to suffer all the pains and penalties of literary 
justice. Here is an offender, at this moment before 
us, who has been guilty of the monstrous offence of 
writing no less than two hundred and thirty-seven 
payes of downright, inveterate nonsense, and that, too, 
with the malignant design of rendering ridiculous the 
works of a good poet. He has likewise aggravated his 
offence by profaneness and indelicacy. We cannot, 
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in Conscience, sentence him to less than whipping and 
Bridewell, and a perpetnal interdiction from the use of 
pen, ink, and paper. 


Catalonia; a Poem. With Notes, Illustrative of the 
present State of Affairs in the Peninsula. 8Vvo. pp. 48. 


Tuts poem is a polished composition, and contains 
several spirited passages. The notes occupy nearly 
one-half of the pamphlet, and give some interesting 
information, relative to the character of the Catalans, 
and the state of affairs in Spain. 


Commerce; a Poem. In five Parts. With Notes in Il- 
lustration of the Morality and Argument of the Contest. 
8vo. pp. 118. , 


In this poem we here and there stumble upon a 
vigorous and musical line. The greatest part of it, 
however, is harsh, and deficient in every thing which 
constitutes poetry. The writer does not seem to want 
sense, and we think that he might succeed tolerably in 
prose composition. 


. The Age; or the Consolations of Philosophy, a Poem. 
Part the First. By the Author of the People, &c. 
8vo. pp. 67. 


Tue writer of this pamphlet seems exceedingly in- 
dignant that his genius is fettered by “‘ the trammels of 
a dull and stupid commerce.” However dull and 
stupid he may find commerce, we advise him to apply 
to that, or to any other honest occupation, rather than 
to poctry. He is in the fullest sense of the word a 
scribbler. His poem, as he calls it, contains one thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety lines, not one of which 
RR2 
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is even tolerable. The dulness of his lines can only 
be equalled by their obscurity. The reader may toil 
through page after page, w ithout being able to dis- 
cover "the author’s meaning. 


Poems, original and translated ; including Versions of the 
Medea and Octavia of Seneca. By ‘the Rev. C. A. 
Wheelwright, A.B. of Trinity College, Cumbridge. 
Second Edition. Two vols. crown 8vo. pp. 408. 


Mr. Wueetwnricut’s translation of the Medea and 
Octavia makes us desirous of receiving from him the 
rest of Seneca’s tragedies in an English dress. He has 
performed his task with honour to himself. “I have 
endeavoured,” says he, “ to unite the freedom of ori- 
ginal composition with a faithful transcript of the ideas 
and sentiments of my author, and an imitation of his 
characteristic style and manner.” He has been suc- 
cessful in his endeavours, The original poems are 
elegant and vigorous. 


Squibs and Crackers, serious, comical, and tender. By 
Jasper Smallshot. Crown &vo. pp. 207. 


Ir is ominous to stumble over the threshold. The 
title-page of this work contains something very like a 
blunder. What idea can we form of serious and 
tender squibs and crackers? The contents of the 
volume do not present us with any thing which can 
induce us to pardon a blunder at the outset. The 
jokes are generally old ones, and their point has been 
lost in versifying them. The serious poems will cer- 
tainly make any ’ reader look grave, and so will the co- 
mical ones. We must, nevertheless, own that the 
author has some ingenuity. He contrives never to be 
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at a loss for a rhyme. When he cannot get one in 
the usual way, he makes one—thus—“ assuaging, 
for—aging,” dicti—onary, vocabu—lary!!!” His wit 
he renders obvious in the following manner : 


‘¢ A Shoemaker told her his 3 
awl 


He’d give, (for his heart she had stole), 
His wife if then he might her call, 


. . l 
He would serve to the end with his -— 


One of Mr. Smallshot’s mottos is “ pour me desen- 
nuyer!” He may perhaps have succeeded, but he has 
given ennuz to all his readers, This proves the truth of 
the vulgar saying, that ‘‘ one man’s meat is another 


man’s poison.” 


Agnes, the Indian Captive. A Poem, in four Cantos, 
with other Poems. By the Rev. John Mitford, B.A. 
Small 8vo. pp. 200. 


TuaT we may get rid as soon as possible of the dis- 
agreeable part of our business, we shall begin by find- 
ing fault. The story of the poem of Agnes is not 
clearly told; the reader feels a difficulty in making 
out the connection of parts. Nor is it satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, why the hero of the poem quits his be- 
loved Agnes, in such an abrupt and seemingly unfeeling 
manner. These faults, however, faults easily mended 
in a second edition, may readily be forgiven, in con- 
sideration of the merit of the poetry. Mr. Mitford has 
strong descriptive talents; his scenery is picturesquely 
and forcibly painted; his imagery and diction, like- 
wise are poetical; and his versification is free and me- 
lodious. Agnes and her sister Isabel are interesting 
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characters. The smaller poems consist of two odes 
and ten sonnets, and are good compositions. 


Verses and 'mpromptus, on various and occasional Sub- 
jects. By T. Webb Dyke, Esq. Barrister of Lincoln's 
Inn. Small 8vo. pp. 167. 


Mr. Dyke seems to have a great hatred and dread of 
reviewers; nor do we wonder that such are his feel- 
Ings, as he certainly has no reason to hope for kindness 
from them. They cannot praise him, if they have any 
respect for truth. We seriously advise him never 
again to take the lyre in his unlucky hands. It yields 
to his thrumming only the harshest discord. He tells 
us that he composes rapidly. We are glad to hear it; 
because he has quite enough already to answer for, on 
the score of waste of time. 


Ballad Romances, and other Poems. By Miss Anna 
Maria Porter. Small 8vo. pp. 196. 


Or these ballad romances, which are five in number, 


_thitee are tales of terror, and two are of a softer kind. 


The whole are beautiful. In each the story is interest- 
ing, and the language poetical. Among the miscella- 
neous poems “ Youth, an allegory” is the longest. It 
is written in the stanza of Spenser, and displays a 
glowing fancy, and harmonious numbers. The epistle 
from Yarico to Inkle leaves far behind every other 
poem which we have seen on the same subject. It has 
great pathos and spirit. The remaining pieces in the 
volume are much above mediocrity. 
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Poetical Pastimes. By James Fitzgerald. Small 8vo. 
pp. 144. 


Mr. Fitzceratp most probably found the writing 
of these poems a very pleasant pastime ; but we cannot 
declare that we have found the reading of them to be 
so. We may exclaim, with the frogs, “‘ though ’tis 
sport to you, ’tis deathtous.”’” There is great heaviness 
in Mr. Fitzgerald’s light pieces. His odes, and mis- 
cellaneous poems, the subject of which is uniformly 
love and wine, want elegance and poetic spirit, and 
his epigrams want point. Nor can we speak favourably 
of his morals. To say nothing of his profane allusions, 
and his repeatedly introducing the name of the deity 
into his bacchanal songs, what must we think of a 
person who-could publish such lines as the following ? 

*¢ Virtue, too, is a good; but then 
I leave it to the clergymen, 
Who understand its varied hue 
Better than I, or say they do. 

The Maid of Renmore; or Platonic Love. A Mock- 
heroic Romance, in Verse, with Burlesque Notes, in 
humble Imitation of modern Annotators. Small 8vo. 
pp. 237. 


We recommend this as a very pleasing mock-heroic 
poem. It contains many slovenly passages, but they 
are much overbalanced by passages of an opposite 
kind. The versification is, in general, musical and 
spirited. The notes are amusive, and prove the writer 
to have read extensively. 


The Banks of the Wye; a Poem. In four Books. By 
Robert Bloomfield, Author of the Farmer’s Boy. Small 
8vo. pp. 134. 

Tue poem before us, though not equal to The Far- 
mer’s Boy, will not injure Mr. Bloomfield’s reputation. 
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It contains. many beautiful descriptive passages, and, 
on the whole, does no injustice to the picturesque 
scenery which it attempts to describe. The versifica- 
tion is flowing. 


The Wonders of a Week at Bath ; in a doggrel Address to 
the Hon. T. S——. from F. T——. Esq. of that City. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 83. 





TueEreE is some pleasantry, and some tolerably easy 
versification in this volume, but it has not sufficient 
merit to give it a lasting existence. The author can- 
not hope to see his work placed by the side of Anstey’s. 
Still, we must say that we have seen many far worse 
poems in the same style. 


Poems by Elijah Barwell Impey, Esq. Small Svo, 
pp. 275. 


Tue first poem in this volume is a descriptive poem, 
called Daylestord, which we noticed, when it was 
separatery ‘published. It contains many elegant lines; 
but it is not equal to any other of its companions. Mr. 
Impey’s volume contains several compositions of so 
much merit as to induce us to augur well of his future 
productions. He writes with spirit and with elegance. 
The Sylphs is a very polished dramatic piece; and 
the Burletta of Baucis and Philemon is humorous and 
laughable. The imitations from the Latin are neat and 
pointed. 


Babylon; and other Poems. By the Hon. Annabella 
Hawke. Small 8vo. pp. 144. 


“* BaByLon” is a very unequal poem. it contains 
some exceedingly animated passages, and some pas- 
sages which are altogether as tame. On the whole, 
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however, its merits greatly counterbalance ‘its defects. 
The smaller poems are, in general, elegant. 


Original Poetry. By Victor and Cazire. Small 8vo. 
pp. O04. 

THERE is no “ original poetry” in this volume; there 
is nothing in it but downright scribble. It is really 
annoying to see the waste of paper which is made by 
such persons as the putters together of these sixty-four 
pages. There is, however, one consolation for the cri- 
tics, who are obliged to read all this sort of trash. It i is, 
that the crime of publishing is generally followed by 
condign punishment, in the shape of bills from the 
stationer and printer, and in the chilling tones of the 
bookseller, when, to the questions of the anxious 
rhymer, how the book sells, he answers that not more 
than half a dozen copies have been sold. 


Select Poems, &c. By the late John Dawes Worgan, of 
Bristol, who died on the 28th of July, 1809, aged 
nineteen years. To which are added some particulars 
of his Life and Character, by an early Friend and As- 
sociate; with a Preface, by William Hayley, Esq. 
Crown 8v. pp. 524. 


TueseE poems and letters afford ample reason for 
believing that their author was a youth endowed with 
talents much above mediocrity. The poems are elegant, 
display a strong spirit of observation and reflection in 
their writer, and are more correct than is usually the 
case with early compositions. The high creative 
powers of the poet we do not think that Mr. Worgan 
possessed. He might, had he lived, have occupied a 
respectable station on the lower part of Parnassus, but 
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he would not have approached near to the summit. 
His death, however, may well be considered as a loss 
to society and to literature. He had an ardent thirst 
of knowledge and a virtuous heart. 


Poems. By Whiston Bristow. Crown 8vo. pp. 178. 


Our present volume enables every reader of it to 
become, as far as regards Mr. Bristow’s poems, his own 
reviewer. The poems in Mr. Bristow’s volume are not 
inferior to those in The Poetical Register. They are, 
in general, elegant and pleasing, and prove their author 
to be a man of a feeling and cultivated mind. 


Poems on various Subjects. Including a Poem on the 
Education of the Poor; an Indian Tale; and the 
Offering of Isaac, a Sacred Drama. Small 8vo. pp. 
244. 


‘‘ Ir has been the author’s wish, if he has no other 
merit, to endeavour to advance the cause of religion 
and morality; if he has succeeded in this, he may be 
pardoned, if not applauded.” So says the author, in 
his preface. To his good intentions, and the morality 
of his verses, we willingly bear testimony. It would 
give us pleasure could we do the same with respect to 
his poetical talents—but, unfortunately, he is not a 
poet. 


Poems, Rural and Domestic. By William Hersee. Crown 
8vo. pp. 176. 


Mr. Hexsee describes himself as “ a youth, born in 
an humble cottage, bred at the plough, unblest by the 
smiles of fortune, debarred from every advantage of 
education, and instructed only by the village matron.” ~ 
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That, under such circumstances, he should have writ- 
ten smooth verses is really creditable to him. We 
would not, however, advise him to cultivate poetry, to 
the exclusion of more lucrative pursuits; as we cannot 
flatter him with the hope of rising to any poetical 
eminence. The making of verses may still, without 
impropriety, be his amusem:nt; but ought not to 
become his trade. 


Dunkeld ; The Prodigal Son; and other Poems ; includ- 
ing Translations from the Gaelic. By. Petrus Ardi- 
lensis. Small Svo. pp. 186. 


DunkeELpD is a descriptive poem, of merit. The 
scenery is depicted with animation, and in a musical 
flow of verse. The story of The Prodigal Son is taken 
from the scripture, and 1s by no means ill told. The 
translations are spirited. There is, however, one thing 
in the volume, of which we must complain. It is of 
the superabundance of notes. Out of less than a hun- 
dred and ninety pages, a hundred pages are filled with 
notes. Though they are well selected from various 
authors, the quantity is certainly too great. Such a 
crowd of notes looks too much like book-making. 


The Test of Virtue, and other Poems. By the late Miss P. 
Barrell, Author of Riches and Poverty, a Tale. Small 
8vo. pp. 154. 


NortuineG can be worse than the pieces in this volume 
which are written in ten syllable verse. They are 
insufferably flat and tiresome. Miss Barrel seems to 
have been quite incapable of writing in the heroic 
couplet. Her poems in eight syllable verse are not so 
bad. ‘* Sorrow’s Banquet” displays some power of 
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fancy, and two or three of the other poems may be 
called pretty. On the whole, however, her volume is 
beneatn mediocrity. 


Select Psalms in Verse, with Critical Remarks, by Bishop 
Lowth and others, illustrative of the Beauties of Sacred 
Poetry. Crown 8vo. pp. 308. 


A SELECTION made with more taste and judgment 
than this we have seldom seen. Among a great variety 
of translations the best have been uniformly selected. 
The notes are chosen with the same skill. The volume 
likewise performs more than its title page promises. 
It contains biographical notices, elegantly written, of 
the translators of the psalms, an account of several 
manuscript versions, and an appendix, of Latin and 
French translations, by Grotius, Godeau, and Rousseau. 


The Szelaighe; or, a Tale of old; with a second Edition 
of Poems, published in Dublin; and Additions. ” 
Mrs. Liddiard. Small 8vo. pp. 184. 


ALL we can say of these poems is, that they are not 
disfigured by any gross faults. The versification is 
tolerably smooth; and some passages may be called 
pretty. The Incantation is, we think, much the best 
piece in the volume. 


Poems of Eugenio, Crown 8vo. pp. 88. 


Somenopy, we do not remember who, has said of a 
cucumber, that it ought to be neatly sliced, dressed 
with pepper, vinegar, and oi], and then thrown on a 
dunghill. This volume is in a similar predicament 
with the cucumber. It is handsomely printed, with 
good ink, on paper of excellent texture, and has wide 
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margins, and plenty of half filled pages; and, after all, 


it is only fit for the trunk maker, grocer, or some other 
trader. Not a single line of poetry does it contain, or of 
any thing resembling poetry. Its avthor seems a well 
intentioned man, but he has not, nor ever will have, 
any acquaintance with the Muses. 


Poems and Letters, by the late William Isaac Roberts, of 
Bristol, deceased. With some Account of his Life. 
Crown svo. pp. 300. 


Mr. Roserts was only just turned of twenty at the 
time of his death. His premature decease may justly 
be considered as a loss to literature. He possessed 
talents, which were daily expanding, and a much 
greater share of good sense and proper feeling than 
_ generally falls to the lot of persons of his age. Two 
specimens of his poetical powers may be seen in our 
last volume, pages 75 and 77. Those specimens are, 
however, surpassed by some of the pieces in his post- 
humous volume. 


Leisure Hours ; or, Morning Amusements. Consisting of 
Poems on a variety of interesting sulyects, moral, reli- 
gious, and miscellaneous: with Notes. By W. Steers. 

Small 8vo. pp. 178. 


Mr. Steers might have occupied his leisure hours 
much worse than in producing these poems, Consider- 
ing the disadvantages of his situation, the poems really 
do him credit. Amidst much inevitable incorrectness, 
some bad taste, and numerous harsh and lame lines, we 
frequently find poetical ideas, animated diction, and 
musical verse. Mr. Steers will do well to study our 
best authors, and to beware of publishing too often. 
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The Triumphs of Religion; a Sacred Poem, in four Parts. 
Small 8vo. pp. 129. 


Ir would give us pleasure if we could praise the 
poetry as warmly as we can praise the sentiments of 
The Triumphs of Religion.” That pleasure we can- 
not enjoy. This poem, notwithstanding its piety, will, 
we fear, find but few readers, and still fewer admirers, 
It isa feeble and incorrect performance. We will not 
say more, and truth will not suffer us to say less. 


The Minstrels of Winandermere, a Poem. By Charles 
Farish, B.D. Fellow of 2ueen’s College, Cambridge ; 
and late Lecturer of St. Cuthbert’s, Carlisle. Small 8vo. 
pp. 105. 


WE heartily wish that truth would allow us to sa 
any thing favourable of this volume. Unluckily, how- 
ever, it compels us to declare that Mr. Farish would 
have acted with prudence had he confined his poetical 
efforts within the limits of his portfolio. Some of his 
verses we do not understand; and those which we do 
understand seem to us to be very childish. 


Poems on miscellaneous Subjects. By Miss R—— 
H. Small 8vo,. pp. 121. 


Tue plea of youth is urged, to extenuate the faults 
of these poems. We admit it for this once; though 
we wish that the writer had not, by resorting to the 
press, put herself under the necessity of pleading it. 
Such poems as these are much better confined to the 
partial judgment of friends. They certainly are not 
without pretty thoughts and lines; and it is probable 
that in time Miss R, H. may produce something 
better. 
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Poems. By D. P. Campbell. Small 8vo. pp. 198. 


Tuis volume is the production of a young lady, born 
and educated in ore of the Shetland islands, and who 
had not attained her seventeenth year when her poems 
were put to press. She possesses talents, which we 
earnestly exhort her to cultivate, as we are convinced 
that, by the aid of cultivation, they may produce works 
worthy of being remembered. Many of her pieces 
are not deficient either in elegance or spirit. Mr. 
Young, the bookseller, of Inverness, who is the pub- 
lisher, and who has prefixed to the volume a sensible 
and well written preface, is entitled to much praise, 
for the benevolence and disinterestedness which he 
has displayed, in bringing forward Miss Campbell’s 
poems, procuring a handsome subscription, and refusing 
to appropriate to himself any portion of the profits. 


Calcutta: a Poem. With Notes. Small 8vo. pp. 128. 


NotTWiTHsTANDING this poem contains many tame 
lines, and many incorrect ones, and is occasionally 
faulty with respect to rhymes, it is not without a con- 
siderable share of merit. Its faults, we think, rather 
arise from want of care than want of talent. Many 
passages display point and spirit, and are not without 
polish. The subject is a new one, and the author is 
evidently a complete master of it. The notes are 
numerous, and are sensible and amusing. 


Poems, by Lieutenant Charles Gray, of the Royal Marines. 
Small 8vo. pp. 167. 


Most of these poems were written on board a man 
of war, a situation of all others, perhaps, the least 
favourable to the Muses. It is honourable to Lieutenant 
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Gray that, under such adverse circumstances, his hours 
of leisure have been spent in the manner which this 
volume testifies them to have been. The poems are 
not deficient in polish and spirit. Of the songs, which 
occupy a large part of the volume, several are far 
superior to the generality of songs. 


The Nun: an amatory Poem. With various desultory - 
Poems. By an Officer of the Royal Navy. Small 8vo. 
pp- 106. 


We are decidedly of opinion that this officer of the 
royal navy might have occupied himself in a thousand 
ways, perhaps more profitable, and certainly more 
praiseworthy, than in writing such verses as he has 
here given to the public. He is much too free in some 
parts of his poems, and much too unpoetical throughout 
the whole of them,’ to deserve applause. We hope 
that he will be more successful as an officer than he has 
been as an invoker of the Muses. 


The Pains of Memory, a Poem, in two Books. By Pere- 
grine Bingham. Small 8vo. pp. 103. 


In the closing poem of his volume, Mr. Bingham 
declares that he has relinquished the lyre, and that 
nothing shall tempt him to wake its strings again. If 
we believed that he would act up to his declaration we 
should be sorry ; but we do not believe a word of it. 
Nobody ever heard of a poet paying any respect to 
such rash vows. We shall, therefore, hope to see more 
of Mr. Bingham’s compositions. The Pains of Memory 
is a spirited and interesting poem, written in a great 
variety of metres, all of which are polished and musical. — 
The smaller pieces are elegant. 
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The Poetical Chain, consisting of Miscellaneous Poems, 
Moral, Sentimental, and Descriptive, on familiar and 
interesting Subjects. By Mrs. Ritson. Small 8vo. pp. 
227. 


No, Mrs. Ritson, this is not a poetical chain. The 
pieces contained in this volume cannot, like those of 
Hafiz, be compared to “ orient pearls, at random 
strung.” They are mere glass beads, and those, too, of 
a very indifferent quality. Seriously, there is nothing, 
in the whole of these two hundred and twenty-seven 
pages, to which we can honestly give even moderate 
praise. We are sorry to see a female, who appears to 
be amiable, exposing herself in such a manner to the 
severity of critical justice. 


Sacred Meditations and Devotional Hymns, with some 
Essays in Prose, composed on various Occasions of Life, 
and published for the Use of the intelligent Mind, in its 
serious Moments. By a Layman. Small 8vo. pp. 
333. 


THOUGH we cannot say that there is any thing highly 
poetical in this volume, yet the verses which it contains 
may be perused with ‘pleasure. They are generally 
polished, and not deficient in animation. The whole 
volume may be warmly recommended for its spirit of 


piety, 


Mount Edgcumbe, a Poem. By Cyrus Redding. Small 
8vo. pp. 42. 


A Few good lines are not sufficient to save a poem 
from oblivion, It is to be feared, therefore, that Mr. 
Redding’s production will not be long remembered. 
His poem is greatly wanting in spirit and picturesque 
VOL, Vill. S$ 
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description; nor does its author contrive to link skil- 
fully together the various objects which he describes, 
so as to pass without abruptness, and consequently an 
unpleasant effect, from the one subject to the other. 
The last forty lines are the best in his volume. 


The Progress of Arts and Sciences, a Poem, in two Cantos. 
Small 8vo. pp. 32. 


Ir has seldom fallen to our lot to see a good subject 
worse managed than in this poem of The Progress of 
Arts and Sciences. The writer has not a spark of 
poetical fire. Witness the following specimens, which 
are not worse than the rest of the pamphlet. 


“‘ Destructive gunpowder (whose uses yet 
Whether the world should cherish or regret, 
Is undetermined) was discover’d late ; 


Watches and compass are of modern date,” 
* * * 


‘“* Chemists of brightest ray in France abound ; 
Most-famed physicians are in Britain found.” 


A Cockney’s Adventures, during a Ramble into the Country. 
In three Paris. Addressed to his Country Friends on 
his Return to London. A true Tale. By Joseph William 
Coyte. 12mo. pp. 56. 


In the copy of the “ Cockney’s Adventures,” which 
was procured for us by our bookseller, somebody had 
written, with a pencil, on the last leaf, ‘ very poor 
work.” As we never pin our faith upon any person’s 
sleeve, we read the pamphlet through, and we can now 
say, that our unknown critical brother, though he has 
not expressed himself very elegantly, has given a 
proper verdict. 
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Lines, addressed to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, on his being appointed Regent. By Philopatria, 
Jun. 8Svo. pp. 18. 


In the title-page, this pamphlet is said to be “ sold 
by all booksellers.” We have serious doubts about 
the truth of the first word of this quotation. If these 
lines do sell, the fact is a strange one. To compare 
them to a bellman’s verses, would be little short ofa 
libel upon the stupidest bellman. Did ever any bell- 
man write such stuff as the following ?— 


When night appears with gas-condensed head, 
And sombre clouds her length protracted spread, 
In gleom enwrapt, Sol hides his gloomy face, 
Nor even glimmers through the murky haze. 


Retrospection, a Poem in familiar Verse. By Richard 
Cumberland, 4to. pp. 71. 


Tuis is, we believe, the last work of the late Mr. 
Cumberland, a man to whom English literature is 
largely indebted. The title sufficiently indicates the 
nature of the poem. ‘ Retrospection” is written in that 
familiar blank verse which, as the author declares in 
his motto, is ‘* nearly allied to prose,’ but which has 
frequently a pleasing effect. The poem contains many 
good passages; some delineating character, and others 
sportively correcting the foibles of the present age. 


St. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall; a Poem. By Thomas 
Hogg, Master of the Free Grammar School, Truro. 
4to. pp. 93. 


Mr. Hoge has been unsuccessful in his attempt to 
give poetical celebrity to the “ guarded mount.” One 
single allusion in Milton’s Lycidas is worth ten such 
ss 2 
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poems as Mr. Hogg’s. Some good lines his poem cer- 
tainly contains; but they are so few in number that 
they do not repay the trouble of seeking for them. 
His versification is monotonous, and consequently 
fatiguing to his readers. 


Somerset, a Poem. By F. Webb. 4to. pp. 42. 


TuE county of Somerset has many beauties, both of 
nature and art, which deserve to be the theme of the 
poet. Mr. Webb has by no means done justice to it. 
His poem is not devoid of good ideas and spirited lines, 
but, on the whole, it is beneath mediocrity. 


Carlton House Féte; or, the Or grote Bard; in a 
series of Elegies; towhich is added, Curiosity in Rags ; 
an Elegy. by Peter Pindar, Esq. 4to. pp. 29. 


Mercy on us! wonders will never cease. Here is 
an absolute resurrection! here is Peter Pindar again 
with all his early wit and humour! The Carlton House 
Féte is, past all comparison, the best poem which he 
has written for many years. We cordially recommend 
it to our readers, in full confidence that it will afford 
them amusement, and that, this time, they will laugh 
with the old Bard, and not ut him. 


The Old Bard’s Farewell. A Poem. 4to. pp. 16. 


Tuts poem is by Mr. Jerningham, who, if he did not 
possess the higher poetic powers, was, undoubtedly, an 
elegant, a chaste, and a pleasing writer. His Farewell 
closes by the following pathetic lines. 

‘¢ My task is done. Indulge the pensive page, 

Spare the last labour of declining age: 
Forgive this effort of expiring power, 
The milder fragrance of a winter flower.”’ 
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Were his lines really bad, it would be cruel to speak 
of them with harshness. But they are not bad. There 
is a melancholy sweetness and tenderness in them, 
which cannot fail to gratify a reader of feeling. 


Romance; a Joetical Capriccio. 4to. pp. 40. 


Ir the writer of this Poetical Capriccio be a person 
known in the literary world, he will lose no reputation 
by his present effort; if he be a young writer, much 
may be hoped from him. He has a lively fancy, a 
command of poetical language, and a flowing and 
spirited style of verse. It is consequently unnecessary 
for us to say that we shall be glad to see more of his 
works. 


The Shade of Drury: a Vision. Inscribed to one of the 
Patentees of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 4to. 
pp: 26. 


By virtue of our critical authority we command this 
Shade, alias Ghost, to depart to the Red Sea for seven 
years; or at least to remain silent for the same space 
of time. Tame verses are not a bit the better for com- 
ing from the mouth of a Spectre, and the defunct Mr. 
Drury’s verses are tame indeed. They are addressed 
to Mr. Sheridan, who, considering the badness of the 
speech, and the nature of the speaker, would, if he 
heard them, certainly exclaim, ‘‘ Avaunt! and quit my 
sight! Let the earth hide thee!—Hence, horrible 


1») 


shadow! unreal mockery, hence! 
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SATIRE. 


The Times, or the Prophecy; a Poem. 4to. 1811. The 
same, with other Poems. ly George Daniel. Second 
Edition, 1813. Small 8vo. pp. 119. 


Tuovew Mr. Daniel’s work has reached a second 
edition, and though it is not wholly devoid of merit, 
we are firmly of opinion that he has assumed the office 
of a satirist, without possessing those qualifications 
which a satirist ought to possess. He mistakes vulgar 
and virulent abuse for wit and satirical spirit. His 
poetical talents, likewise, are not of a very elevated 
kind, What, indeed, can be expected from a man who 
boasts that he “ Pours a rough strain, nor heeds the 
grace of song,” and who, while he is teaching a friend 
how to write satire, seriously says, 


““ Harsh be the lines, inelegant and terse— 
Plain sense needs not the ornaments of verse.” 


If this be true, what fools must all the great ancient 
and modern satirists have been; and why is satire 
written at all in verse? When the two final words are 
taken away, the first line of this quotation happily 
characterizes much the largest portion of Mr. Daniel’s 
long poem. We are not so nice as some persons with 
respect to rhymes, but what sort of an ear must Mr. 
Daniel have, when he can tolerate such rhymes as 
‘applaud, lord,” “calm, harm,” “ reform, form,” 

« knew, new,” “ vain, vain!!” We fear that our read- 
ers will have buta poor opinion of Mr. Danie’s poetical 
taste when we tell them that he sneers at Walter Scott, 

and charges Lord Byron with want of sense. It is, 
perhaps, not difficult to account for his pique against 
Lord Byron. Mr. Daniel is the author of a prologue 
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intended for the opening of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
he feels sore that his Lordship’s composition was pre- 
ferred. We must treat our friends with two admirably 
discriminating lines from the said prologue: 
‘¢ Blend triumphant in the British lyre 
The Grecian softness and the Roman fire.” 

There is a great parade of religious sentiment in Mr. 
Daniel’s poems; but we beg leave to remind him that 
christianity is hostile to the indulgence of vindictive 
feelings. It does not become a christian to curse and 
consign to hell his enemies, as Mr. Daniel has done, 
nor to pray that a woman who has once erred may 
err again. There is likewise a laughable want of con- 
sistency displayed in one instance by Mr. Daniel. He 
makes, in his poem, an outrageous attack upon critics, 
as being stupid and venal, and yet he prints in the 
front of his volume the praises which some of them 
have sagely bestowed upon him. Perhaps, however, 
he does this in proof of the justice of his accusation. 
The best piece in his volume is a hymn, which is not 
without vigour. 


Marmion Feats ; a Day before the Tournament. Canto IIT, 
Neddy; a Tule of Chalk Farm. Canto IV. Jeremiah 
and the Ass. Canto V. Bartholemew Fair. Canto VI. 
From England, Ge Ho! goes Roderigh vich Neddy, 
dhu ho! iweroe!!! Canto VII, Of a Poem entitled 
What are Scot’s Collops ? A Prophetic Tale; writtenin 
Imitation of the Lady of the Lake. Being a Sequel to 
The Ass on Parnassus, and from Scotland, Ge ho! comes 
Roderigh vich Neddy, dhuho! ieroe!! 4to. pp. 94. 


To our great sorrow, Mr. Jeremiah Quiz, alias The 
Ass on Parnassus, again makes his appearance, and 
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comes, too, with a bundle of verses twice as large 
as before. The Genius of Incomprehensibility could 
not write more incomprehensibly than he does. 
With a heavy heart we have travelled through his 
second quarto, and must confess that we can make 
nothing of it. We can only suppose that-he manu- 
factures his quartos by the assistance of some such 
machine as Gulliver describes to have been used at 
Laputa. Before we part with Mr. Quiz let us recom- 
mend to his attention the following old French epigram, 
which, if we could believe the doctrine of the Me- 
tempsychosis, we should imagine to have been ad- 
dressed by its author, Mainard, to Mr. Jeremiah when 
his spirit inhabited a former body. 


“Ce que ta plume produit 
Est couvert de trop de voiles; 
Ton discours est une nuit 
Veuve de lune et d’estoiles, 
Mon amy, chasse bien loin 
Cette noire rhetorique ; 

Tes ouvrages ont besoin 
D’un devin qui les explique, 
Si ton esprit veut cacher 

Les belles choses qu’i! pense, 
Dy moy, qui peut t’empecher 
De te servir du silence.” 


Nobility, a Poem. In Imitation of the Eighth Satire of 
Juvenal. Addressed to a young Nobleman. 4to. pp. 31. 


Wecan say more for this pamphlet than we could 
safely venture to say for many others—one half of it 
is excellent. For this excellent half, however, we owe 
no thanks to the genius of the person who has favoured 
the public with the other half. Our obligations are 
to Juvenal. The imitator has printed his imitation and 
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extracts from the original on opposite pages. We can 
assure him that the contrast is by no means of service 
to him. He puts the monstrous price of four shillings 
on a pamphlet of only thirty-one pages. Out of this 
sum we are disposed to allow three and eleven pence 
three farthings for Juvenal’s composition, and the 
remainder for his own. 


The Rhapsody, or a Wreath for the Brow of Bonaparte. 
4to. pp. 75. 


WE are not quite sure that the voluntary act of 
publishing such a composition as this ought not to bea 
sutlicient ground for obtaining a statute of lunacy 
against the author. If we knew any critic, of poetical 
taste, who liked Buonaparte, we should be glad to 
punish him severely, by making him read this Rhap- 
sody. The prnance of toiling through seventy-five 
such pages ought to expiate a great many sins, Let 
the reader judges 


“< If I succeed, though, but with one or two, 


It is the little towards the all I’d do!” 
* * %*¥* # 


“* Yet there are those who wink on glorious day— 


Who and what are you ?—come stand forth and say !” 
* *' * & 


‘“< Be what he will, yet you can wish him well, 


If he perplex your country, and our Perceval.” 
* * * 


“‘ And see him (Sheridan) in the patriot rank, 


A staunch supporter of the Bang.” 
* * %* # 


“ Carlisle is now grown old. In his young day, 
Nobly he spoke, ’twas in America.” 


The reader, who likes this, and worse, may have it 
all for five shillings. 
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Religionism, or Popular Preachers, alias Pulpiteers. A 
Satire. Crown 8vo. pp. 77. 


A coop subject badly treated! Much might have 
been, and little has been, made of it. The author has 
very slender poetical talents, His style is feeble, and 
his versification abominably rugged. We are sorry 
that we must blame him, too, for allusions which come 
with a very bad grace from the pen of a professedly 
moral writer. 


Modern Persecution; a Poem, in three Cantos. By the 
Author of the Age of Frivolity. Small 8vo. pp. 43. 


Persecution displays itself in an infinite variety of 
forms, and by means of an infinite variety of agents. 
Among its most offensive agents we reckon the writers 
of bad poetry. Unfortunately, too, these personages 
are incessantly active. The three cantos now before 
us seem to have been produced expressly for the pur- 
pose of persecuting the critics. We feel the weight 
of them heavily indeed! That they were produced for 
such a purpose we are disposed to believe, from the 
circumstance of their author having formerly written 
verses which were not of so annoving a nature. 


Bygane Times, and late come Changes; or, a Bridge 
Street Dialogue, in Scottish Verse. By the Author of 
Will und Jean. Small vo. pp- 77. 


Epinpurcu tradesmen, it appears, have at this period 
a ridiculous and ruinous propensity to ape the customs 
and follies of persons in high life. Shopkeepers’ wives 
sive routs, and even barbers’ wives send round their 
cards, announcing when they will be “ at home!” 
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This absurd conduct the author of Bygane Times at- 
tacks and censures with much pleasantry and spirit, in 
the Scottish dialect. We hope that his poem will 
produce a beneficial effect on that class of society for 
which it is principally intended. 








TRANSLATIONS. 


The Beauties of Carlo Maria Maggi paraphrased. To 
which are added, Sonnets, by Mariana Starke, Author 
of The Widow of Malabar; The Tournament; Letters 
from Italy; &c. Crown 8vo. pp. 51. 


WE cannot say that Mrs. Starke has quite done 
justice to Maggi, in her paraphrases. - They frequently 
want the spirit and grace of the original. Some of her 
sonnets are not unpleasing ; but, in general, they are 
rather below than above mediocrity, 


Translations from Ancient Irish Manuscripts, and other 
Toems. By James Martin. 8vo. pp. 111. 


Mr. Manrrin is sometimes as careless and rugged a 
writer asneed be, Yet we augur well of him, if he 
will cultivate his talents. He certainly has fancy and 
fire. Now, with these, there is some chance of a man 
ultimately writing well. Correctness may be learned, 
but who can teach a dull creeping fellow to be a poet? 
In many parts of his volume Mr. Martin does not 
deserve even the censure of incorrectness. Let him 
compose as rapidly as he pleases. All we ask of him 
is, not to believe that the first words which he finds 
are always the best. 
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DRAMA. 
UNACTED PLAYS. 


Three Plays: with a Preface, including Dramatic Ob- 
servations of the late | ieutenunt-General Burgoyne. 
By William Hayley, Esq. 8vo. pp. 298. 


Eupora, The Viceroy, and The Heroine of Cambria, 
are the three dramas contained in this volume. They 
are all tragic. Eudora appears to be Mr. Hayley’s 
favourite; but we think it inferior to either of the other 
plays. It, nevertheless, has considerable merit. The 
Viceroy and The Heroine of Cambria excite a strong 
interest. ‘The plots are well managed; the principal 
characters are drawn with spirit; and the dialogue is 
generally good. With respect to the versification, we 
think that Mr. Hayley might take a lesson with ad- 
vantage from some of our elder dramatic writers. 


Montalban, a Tragedy, in five Acts. 8vo. pp. 65. 


THERE is so much modesty in the short preface to 
this tragedy that we are concerned that we cannot 
speak in favourable terms of the tragedy itself. It is, 
however, our duty to tell the author of Montalban that 
we fear he will never attain eminence as a tragic 
writer. In his present effort we cannot commend 
either the plot, the characters, or the language. 


The Seducer, a Tragedy, in five Acts. By Charles Mas- 
terton. 8vo. pp. 75. 


Mr. Masterton is far enough off at present from 
being a good dramatic writer. His defects are nu- 
merous. His characters are poorly drawn ; his dialogue 
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is generally tame and vulgar; and his versification is 
rugged. Yet, notwithstanding these defects, we think 
his work gives some indication of talent, and, therefore, 
though we cannot promise that Mr. Masterton will ever 
stand high among dramatists, we do not wish to dis- 
courage him from a further trial of his abilities. 


Hamlet Travestie ; in three Acts. With Burlesque Anno- 
tations, after the Manner of Dr. Johnson and George 
Stevens, Esg., and the various Commentators. Third 
Edition. By John Poole, Esq. Small 8vo. pp. 109. 


WE confess that it was with a sour face, and with 
something like prejudice, that we took up this book. 
« What! burlesque Shakspeare : ?” weexclaimed. “B 
Pheebus and the nine, ’tis poetical blasphemy !” As 
we read, however, our muscles relaxed, and, at length, 
in spite of our preconceived opinions, ‘and also of the 
Graces, and their minister Lord Chesterfield, we burst 
into a horse laugh. Mr. Poole has introduced so much 
drollery and wit into his travesty, that it is impossible 
not to be pleased with it. The notes, too, are choice 
morsels, The commentators are fair game; and famous 
game Mr. Poole has made of them. 








ACTED PLAYS. 


Lost and Found: a Comedy, in five Acts, as performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Lyceum. Written by Martin Kedg- 
win Masters. Author of “ The Progress of Love,” a 
Poem. 8vo. pp. 81. 


“ Lost and Found” will not procure Mr. Masters a 
high dramatic reputation; but it, nevertheless, gives 
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decisive proof that he has talents for dramatic compo- 
sition, which, if properly improved, may enable him 
to leave behind him the majority of his rivals. There 
are many good scenes in his comedy; the characters 
are natural; and the dialogue is neat. For one thing 
we highly applaud Mr. Masters. He has not prefixed 
to his piece one of those sickening prefaces, loaded 
with thanks to the actors, which are become so com- 
mon. We cannot tolerate such outrageous commenda- 
tion as modern prefaces almost uniformly bestow. It 
is degrading to a man of talent to give it. Every body 
belonging to the stage, almost down to the scene-shifter, 
is now humbly thanked, and declared to have confer- 
red, by his exertions, the greatest obligation on the 
author. What obligation can be conferred on dra- 
matists, by men who must thank dramatists for the 
means of existence; who are handsomely, and even 
splendidly, paid for their services; ‘and who, when they 
do not exert themselves, ought to be hissed off the 
boards by an indignant public? We do not, however, 
mean to say that an author should not praise a good 
performer: we only protest against his attributing to 
the player that merit which belongs, or at least ought 
to belong, to the play itself. If, indeed, he feel an 
unlucky consciousness that his piece was saved from 
damnation only by the skill of the actors, we cannot 
blame him for making known his gratitude. 


The Kiss, a Comedy, in five Acts. As performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Lyceum, with the greatest Applause. 
By Stephen Clarke. 8vo. pp. 62. 


Nearty the same character which we gave to the 
play of Lost and Found may be given with justice to 
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the Kiss. A sterling comedy we cannot venture to call 
it; but it is by no means a despicable composition. 
Iudeed, we think that it fully proves its author to bea 
man of talents. Let him cultivate those talents care- 
fully, and we doubt not that he will produce pieces 
which will keep possession of the stage. Some of the 
scenes in this comedy are interesting, the dialogue is 
=" neat, and the blank verse is free and spi- 
rited. 


Ourselves, a Comedy, in five Acts. As performed, with 
distinguished success, by their Majesties Servants, at 
the Theatre Royal, Lyceum. By Miss Chambers, Au- 
thor of the School for Friends. 8vo. pp. 91. 


In this Comedy Miss Chambers has given to the 
public a sprightly and well written piece, which, we 
think, deserves to keep possession of the stage. The 
characters are imagined and supported with spirit, the 
story is well told, and the dialogue is lively and neat. 


The Gazette Extraordinary: a Comedy, in five Acts. As 
now performing at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
By J. G. Holman, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Abroad and at 
Home,” “ Votary of Wealth,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 84. 


A coop comedy The Gazette Extraordinary is not; 
nor is it altogether contemptible. It would be much 
better if it were not stuffed full of clap-traps and 
nauseating sentiment. There is spirit in many parts 
of the dialogue, the plot is not badly managed, and the 
character of Doctor Suitall is laughable, though rather 
too extravagant. 
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M. P. or the Blue Stocking, a Comic Opera, in three Acts. 
First performed at the English Opera, Theatre Royal, 
Lyceum, on Monday, Sept. 9, 1811. 8vo. pp. 94. 


M. P. is just such a production as we expected from 
Mr. Moore. It abounds with wit, the dialogue is 
polished, and many of the songs are beautiful poems. 
In a few, and buta few, of his attempts at wit, we think 
that Mr. Moore has not been fortunate. The character 
of Sir Charles Canvas, with his parliamentary slang, is 
well conceived, and as well supported. That of Lady 
Bab Blue is not much inferior. 


The Royal Oak, an Historical Play, as acted at the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, with distinguished success. 
By William Dimond, Esq., Author of Adrian and 
Orilla, &c. &c. &c. S8vo. pp. 72. 


We like this play less than most of Mr. Dimond’s. 
It has little to recommend it except a rapid succession 
of interesting events, This alone must have obtained 
for it that “ distinguished success” of which Mr. Di- 
mond’s title-page tells us. The plot is very slight ; 
there is little character; and, as to the dialogue, we 
are sorry to find that Mr. Dimond persists in his use 
of an inflated style, which is neither verse nor prose, 
but an anomalous monster compounded of both. 


One o’Clock ! or, the Knight und Wood Damon, A Grand 
Musical Romance, in three Acts. By M. G. Lewis. 
First performed at the English Opera, Theatre Royal, 
Lyceum, on Thursday, August 1, 1811. 8vo. pp. 79. 


Tuis is something better than a mere spectacle. 
To splendid stage decorations it adds the more valuable 
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items of a plot highly interesting and well conducted, 
neat and spirited dialogue, and poetical songs. We 
know nothing of its kind that is superior to it. 


The Knight of Snowdoun; a Musical Drama, in three 
Acts, as it is performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. By Thomas Morton. 8vo. pp. 79. 


WE have not seen this drama acted, and, therefore, 
will not venture to give any opinion as to the degree 
of stage effect which it is capable of producing, when 
it is aided by music, gesture, dresses, and scenery. But, 
as we have read it, we will boldly say that it is not 
calculated to give pleasure in the closet. There is 
nothing attractive either in its language or sentiments. 


The Peasant Boy, an Opera, in three Acts, as acted by 
his Majesty’s Servants, at the Theatre Royal, Lyceum, 
with universal Applause. Hy William Dimond, Esq. 
Author of Adrian and Orilla, §c. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 
71. 


Tuis is a pleasing opera. The plot is well contrived, 
the interest of the piece kept up to the close, and the 
dialogue sprightly. We must again, however, eXx- 
press our wish that Mr. Dimond would get rid of his 
inflation of style. He has far less taste than talent. 
He ought to know that, when we think we are reading 
prose, it is abominably offensive, to stumble every now 
and then upon a line of blank verse, which seems 
to have got there by mistake, and looks as much out of 
place as a jack pudding would look in the midst of an 
assembly of quakers. 


VOL, VIll. 





of it. 


The Trial by Jury: 


Haymarket. 


pp. 305. 


Arter having been tolerably amused by this piece, 
we were exceedingly disgusted by a flaming panegyric 
upon jnries, which is contained in the closing sentence 
Juries are admirable and praiseworthy things, 
but we do not think that their praises ought to be 
sounded from the tail of a farce. 
tence, we must, however, 
farce is amusing, and from this our readers will, doubt- 
less, justly conclude that we do not think it a bad one. 


Tuis Bee Hive contains but little honey. 
that, as far as regards its stage existence, it is already 
to be numbered among the things that have been. 
There are a few tolerable hits in it, and but a few. 


« Arance,” says Mr. Hook, ‘is allowed to be a col- 
lection of possible improbabilities, outré characters, 
and forced incidents, so put together, as to raise a 
laugh, and please for the moment.” Judging him ac- 
cording to this criterion, we must say 
visible is a good farce. 
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The Bee Hive; a Musical Farce, in two Acts. 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Lyceum. 


Durkness visible; a Farce, in two Acts. 
great Applause, at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 
Written by Theodore Edward Hook, Esq. 8vo. pp. 45. 


repeat that. Mr. 


a Comic Piece, in two Acts, as per- 
formed, with universal . pplause, at the Theatre Royal, 
By Theodore Edward Hook, Esq. 


Bating the last sen- 
Hook’s 


Performed with 


that Darkness 
It is indeed, well calculated 
for stage effect, and has sufficient drollery to excite 
hearty | ‘jaughter. 


Svo. 


As per- 
8vo. pp. 42. 


We fear 
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The Review; or, the Wags of Windsor ; a Musical Farce, 
in two Acts. By George Colman, the younger. 8vo. 


pp. 47. 


A Farce as Mr. Hook has told us, excites no great 
expectations. The Review is as good as the major 
part of such pieces. It has some laughable dialogue, 
some ludicrous situations, and on the whole is suffi- 
ciently lively to keep awake the attention of an au- 
dience. 


The Boarding House; or, Five Hours at Brighton. A 
Musical Farce, in two Acts. First performed at the 
English Opera, Theatre Royal, lyceum, on Tuesday, 
August 27, 1811. By Sam. Beazley, jun. 8vo. pp. 44. 


“Come like shadows—so depart!” In this manner 
come and go the majority of musical pieces. The 
Buarding House does not seem likely to have a more 
durable existence than the majority of its fellows. Yet 
it is not wholly without merit. It has a good deal of 
bustle and liveliness, and some humour. 


Anything New; a Musical Farce, in two Acts, as per- 
formed at the English Opera, Lyceum, July 1, 1811. 
By J. Pocock, Esq. Author of ‘“‘ Yes or No,” ie. &c. 
Svo. pp. 47. 


To the character of containing plenty of bustle, some 
laughable situations, and some smartness in the dia- 
logue, this piece may lay claim. This is as much as 
can be said for most farces of the present day, and we 
dare not say a word more for it. 
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CATALOGUE. 
1810—1811. 


Tue Hospital, Book I. 4to. 

Tue Valentine, a Poem on St. Valentine’s Day. By 
Edward Coxe, Esq. 8vo. 

Tre Caledonian Comet. 8vo. 

Fercus the Second, or the Battle of Carron, a Poem, 
in three Cantos. By David Anderson. Foolscap 8vo. 

Tue Tower, a Poem, inscribed to Sir Francis Burdett. 

Tue Georgics of Publius Virgilius Maro; translated 
into English Blank Verse. By James Mason, Esq. 
Crown 8vo. 

‘Tue Mirror ofthe Mind. By Miss Stockdale. 2 vols. 
Svo. 

Tue Statue, or the Dying Gladiator; a Poem. Being 
the Prize Subject at Oxford, but not written for the 
Prize. By a Non Academic. 

RETIRENENT ; with other original Poems. By Cyrus 
Redding. Small 8vo. 

Tue Bishop and the Parson’s Beard; a Tale: 

Poems. By Andrew M‘Intosh, of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Josern, a religious Poem, in blank Verse. By the 
Rev. Charles Lucas, Curate of Avebury, Wilts. 2 
vols. Svo. 

GLENOCHEL, a Descriptive Poem. By James Kennedy. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 

Posrnumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; being 
Poems found among the Papers of that noted Female. 
8vo. 

A tew Poems relative to an unprecedented Attack on 

a Lady’s character. 
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Poems, chiefly amatory. By Richard Small, Esq. 

A Poeticat Essay on the existing State of Things. 

Poems on several Occasions; consisting of Sonnets, 
Miscellaneous Pieces, Prologues and Epilogues, 
Tales, Imitations, &c. By John Taylor, Esq. Fools- 
cap SVo, 

Tue Bullion Debate. A Serio Comic Satiric Poem. 
By W. Pitt. 

Lines addressed to Mrs. Hay Drummond, on the sin- 
gular Circumstance attending the Interment of her 
first Child, in the Parish Church of Rothbury, in 
Northomberland. By the Rev. G. Wilkins, A.M. 

Tue Figured Mantle and the Bridal Day, with other 
Poems. By a Sussex Clergyman. 12mo. 

Ope on the present State of Europe. By T. G. Lace. 

Tut Inundation. A Poem. 

Oxicinax Poetry, consisting of Fugitive Pieces, by a 
Lady lately deceased ; and Misc ellaneous Poems’ by 
several Authors, including some foreign Pieces, with 
Translations, never before published. 

Tue Capital; a satirical and sentimental Poem, dedi- 
cated to Ear] Stanhope. 

Tue Regent’s Féte, or the Prince and his Country. 
By E. Fitzgerald, Esq. 

Poems on Subjects connected with Scripture. By S. 
Newman, 8vo. 

Tue Ghosts of Nelson, Pitt, and Moore. 

Socrates, a Dramatic Poem, written on the Model of 
the ancient Greek Tragedy; with (now first printed) 
an Address to the Lovers of Literature, in Apology 
for the Author and the Work. 8vo. New Edition. 

OricinaL Poems. By Mrs. Pilkington. 8vo. 

Tue Sons, or Family Feuds, a Tragic Play, in five Acts. 

By T. Jones, 12mo. 
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An University Prize Poem, on His Majesty King George 
III. having completed the fiftieth Year of his reign. 
By Nicholas John Halpin, T. C. D.  8v0. 

Spanish Eclogues, including an Elegy on the Death of 
the Marquis de la Romana, with other Pieces. - By 
Hispanicus. 8vo. 

Lines on the lamented Death of Sir John Moore, sug- 
gested by reading Moore’s Narrative of the Cam- 
paign in Spain. By E.C. 4to. 


THE END, 
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